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PREFACE. 



The Author of the following pages is 
sensible that the practice of writing a long 
Preface is obsolete, and would gladly avail 
himself of the example of most modem writers 
in this respect ; but the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and the nature of the information con- 
tained in his Work, render it necessaiy for 
him to give some account of the authorities 
from which it is derived. 

The principal original Works which he 
has had occasion to consult in the compila- 
tion, are, Flacourt's History of Madagascar ; 
M. de V^.'s Voyage to Madagascar ; Voyages 
of the Dutch East-India Company; Drury's 
Narrative; Rochon's Voyage; Senyowsky's 
Memoirs; WadstronCs Essay on Coloniza- 
tion; and the Missionary Accounts. Many 
others have been consulted; but as the above 
contain the body of infonnation, he thinks it 
necessary to speak particularly of them only. 

Flacourt's History is considered authentic, 
and is quoted by all who have written on the 
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subject since his time. His account of the 
natives i& nevertheless contradictory ; for 
when he speaks of them abstractedly, he 
praises them a9 highjy as possSble, and assures 
his reader they possess every natural good 
quality ; but when in connection with his 
own transactions, he represents them as the 
most treacherous and bloody savages on earth. 
The only conclusion the writer can. draw 
from it, is,, that in the latter case he seeks 
to justify the barbarous atrocities that were 
committed upon the natives by Aw order. 

"The Voyage," by Monsieur de V., an 
anonymous writer, was published at Paris, 
in 1722, but contains an ample account of 
the tra^nsactions at Mada^^car, from the 
year 1660, during the time Chamargou was 
governor. It is authenticated by the French 
government of the time when published 

Drury's narrative of his own stay on the 
island was published in 1727. It was long a 
subject of doubt, whether his account was to 
be depended on. But besides the broad sim- 
plicity of his style, and the artless manner in 
which he tells his own tale, without going a 
step out of the way, his account corresponds 
in many particulars, with French authors 
whose works it was impossible for him to be 
acquainted with. The names, also, of places, 
and other objectis he has occasion to men- 
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tion, are spelt according to the En^sh ortho- 
graphy, but having the French pronunciation. 
There i§, therefore, no just ground to ques- 
tion his veracity. 

Of Rochon's Work the writCT wishes to 
say but little : — he has made considerable 
use of it ; at the same time it is not an au- 
thority from which he would seek to form cor- 
rect opinions. It was written at a period and! 
in a country replete with lalse philosophy, 
which Rochon appears to have deeply im- 
bib^; and he was also intimately connected 
with some of the leading characters at the 
Isle of fVance, whose cause he has of course 
espoused. 

Benyowsky's Memoirs, and Wadstrom's 
Essay, may be placed together, as the latter 
illustrates and confirms the former. The 
Author has given his of»nion of Benyowsky's 
Work, in that part which relates to him, 
and therefore it is unnecessaiy to repeat it 
here. Dr. Wadstrom's Essay he found of 
^eat use in forming that opinion, as that 
gentleman was cotemporary with the Count, 
and was but too well acquainted with the 
bad treatment he received from the French 
government. 

Of the authentidty of the Missionary Ac- 
, counts, it is unnecessary to say a word. The 
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transactions since 1818, both in the body of 
the Work, and in the Appendix, are extracted 
from them. They will he found highly inter- 
esting as historical facts, and also as present- 
ing a view of human nature under a new and 
unexpected form. 

The Map may be depended on for the fide- 
lity of its outline and its bearings, and also of 
the relative situation of the provinces, having 
been corrected by one in the possession of 
the Missionary Society, lately drawn fronj 
actual survey. The writer cannot speak so 
confidently to the accuracy of the statistical 
boimdaries, which were originally marked out 
by Flacourt, since whose time nothing of the- 
kind has been attempted. 

The circumstances which gave birth to the 
publication of this Volume are well known 
to the religious public ; namely, the occur- 
rences at the Missionary Meeting in May 
1821. The design of the Author is to render 
permanent the impression which was then 
felt, by presenting a faithful picture of the 
nation who have placed themselves under 
the protection (or rather tuition) of Great 
Britain; and also, by an impartial account 
of the transactions of the I^ondon Missionary 
Society, in reference to Madagascar, to re- 
present the claims of that Institution upon 
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PREFACE. 



the support of the Christian world. In the 
fulfilment of this task, he has neither mis- 
represented nor exaggerated any ^cts. 

No little difficulty has been experienced in 
collecting materials to complete the chain 
of historical events — nothing on the subject 
having been published, in a separate form, 
since Rochon's Voyage: but by obtmning 
access to several of the literary institutions 
in town, he has fully accompUshed his pur- 
pose. The compilation, under even these 
circumstances, has been attended with consi- 
derable labour; but if the reader's pleasure 
and profit fi-om the perusal be in any de- 
. gree equal to that of the writer, he will 
consider himself amply compensated for his 
trouble. 

He would feel himself deficient in gratitude, 
were he to omit expressing his acknowledg- 
ments to those gentlemen who preside over 
the Institutions referred to, for the hand- 
some manner in which they have assisted him 
in the collection of the materials ; without 
which assistance, the Work must have been 
published in an incomplete form. He also 
acknowledges similar obligations to several 
private friends, who have kindly rendered 
their aid in the progress of the Work; and 
he can with confidence assure the reader that 
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it contains the substance of all tlie correct 
information that can at present be collected 
on the subject. 



Stepney Green, Jan. 10, 1833. 
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THE 

HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 

CHAP. I. 

Introductory Description of the Island — its Discovery — 
Extent — Geographical Sittiation — aw2 general Fea- 
tures. 

The Island of Madagascar is one of tbe largest 
in the world, being nine hundred miles long from^ 
north to south, and lliree hundred broad, in its widest 
part from east to west. It was first discovered by- 
Europeans in tbe year 1506,. when Lawrence AI- 
mdda, son of the first PortugjLiese Viceroy sent to 
the East Indies, touched at it It does not appear 
to have been noticed at all by Vasco de Gama, who 
first opened the passage to India, which is rather re- 
markable, and can only be accounted for from bis 
having kept close to the African shore, both going and 
returning. Its name, in the language of the country, 
is indistinctly pronounced Madecasse, or Mal^^asb. 
The Portuguese called it Isle of St. Lawrence; 
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whether from the name of its discoverer, or the day 
on which it was discovered, b not knowo : some of 
* our best geographers have supposed the latter, as it 
is a prev^ling custom with the Portuguese, to call 
their new possessions after the name of the Saint on 
whose festival they were acquired. 

The supposition that this island was known to 
the ancients, and spoken of by Pliny, under the 
name of Lem^ and by Ptolemy, under that of 
Menuthias, appears to be erroneous, it being certain 
that they had no knowledge of any country south of 
Sierra Leone. The Arabs and the Moors have 
frequented the island from time immemorial, and 
called it Serandib. The latter, in sailing from the 
ports of the Red Sea, followed the coast of Abyssinia, 
and entering the chanuel of Mosambique, traded 
alternately with tiie Africans and Malegashes ; using, 
in their commerce with the l^ter, 1^ ports of Vin- 
gara and fiombetoque. The Arabs to this day 
carry on an extaisive trade with some c^ the pro- 
vinces, particularly that of Boyana, the country of 
the Seclaves, where they have a iactory. 

This island extends from 12°. to 25°. 40. south lati- 
tude, and from 43°. 4 1', to 50°. SO", east lon^tode, meri- 
dian of London. It is six hundred and seventy 
leagues from the Cape of Good Hope, one hundred 
and ei^^-six from the Isle of France, and one 
hundred and fifty from that of Bourbon. Its-nearest 
point to the coast of Alrica, is Cape Manamhaugh, 
wbidi lies opposite to Mosambique, at the distance 
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of about eighty-seven leagues. The channel beCweoi 
is exceedingly dangerous for ships, on account of 
the rapidity of the current, and an immense bank of 
Band called the Bank of Pracel, which extends nearly 
half across the channel. Notwithstanding tlus, most 
of our East -India slups pass throu^ it^ unless 
forced into other courses by storms. The eastern 
coast of Madagascar, ftx)m Cape Itapore, in 9,5", 6. 
latitude, to the Bay of Antongil, runs north north- 
east, and south south-west; and from thence to the 
extremity of the island nearly north by west FnHU 
Cape Itapore, to the country of Caremboule, it ex- 
tends westward, forming a quarter of a drcle. From 
thence to the mouth of the nvet Sacabiti, it runs 
north-west, then north by east, and north by west, to 
the seventeenth degree of latitude; and from tiience to 
the extremity of the island again, north-east by ncHth. 
The coast is throu^out divided by rivers, many of 
them navigable a considerable way up their channels ; 
and the bays and gulfs are numerous, forming excel- 
lent roads and harbours. The southern extremity of 
Ae island was formeriy in the possesion of the 
French, who were exterminated several times by the 
natives, through tiieir bad conduct and mismanage- 
meoL 

This immense island is estimated to contain two 
hundred millions of acres of land, watered, with the 
exception of one or two provinces, by innumerable 
rivers, streams, and torrents, which flow from the 
nwuntuns and hills. Many parts of it are marshy, 
B 2 
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but in geoeral tbe face of the country exhibits all 
that is pleasing to the eye and to the imagination. 
Nature here seems to have done h^ utmost, and to 
have lavished her stores in a boundless profusion. 
The European traveler, who has hitherto been unac- 
quainted with the scenery of tropical countries, is 
lost in astonishment, when traversing the vast plains 
and forests of Madagascar; the former, clothed with 
eternal verdure, and covered with numerous herds of 
cattle ; while the latter, overhanging the sides of the 
mountfuns, who^ summits seem to vie with tbe 
clouds in height, present a scene of gloomy sublimity 
which strikes the mind with awe, heightened by the 
effect of tbe stupendous cataracts, which tumble over 
the cra^y precipices with a roaring that is heard for 
miles round. 

These forests are composed of trees of every 
description, and adapted to every purpose, both of 
the useful and onuuneotal kinds. Some are of an 
extraordinary bulk and height, and seem almost 
coeval with the creation. Many of the woods 
are of great extent, and all of them are- diffi- 
cult to explore on account of the immense number 
of climbing and parasitical plants, which crowd 
around in every direction, and, with the thorny brusli- 
' wood, form an impenetrable mass. The future 
botanist will here enter upon a new and boundless 
field, hitherto scarcely trodden by the foot of science, 
but inclosing so great a number of novel subjects 
for his interesting speculations, that the longest life 
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would be toff. short for tJie task of investigation and 
arrangement. 

The mountains are numerous in most of the pro- 
vinces, and a chain of them runs nearly through tbe 
extent of the island, irom south to north, forming 
natural divisions of iL They abound in mines of 
iron, steel, and (according to some accounts) silver 
and copper. Gold also, and abundance <^ precious 
stones, are found in thestreams that How irom them, 
some of which are impregnated with the different 
minerals contained in the bowels of the island, such. 
as brimstone, saltpetre, &c. &c. 

The continuity of the plains is agreeably diver- 
sified by gently rising grounds, on which the natives 
build their towns and villages. These are surrounded 
by plantations of rice, barley, yams, &c., the most 
fertile spots being selected for that purpose; while 
the rivers and streams, which intersect the country in 
every direction, impart beauty and fertility to an 
inconceivable degree. Abundance of the necessaries 
of life, and even of its luxuries, spring up sponta- 
neously ; and the natives want nothing but the art of 
living at peace among themselves, to render them, as 
fer as natural advantages extend, the richest and 
happiest people on earth. Fortunate, indeed, was it 
for Madagascar, that its discovery took place subse- 
quent to that of the Western Continent, and that the 
resources, the speculations, and the cupidity of the 
nations of Europe, were pre-occupied to such an 
extent, as to leave them no opportunity of exploring 
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the riches of her provinces, and scarcely to make an 
attempt upon her integrity as an ind«pendeDt island. 
It is to this that she owes her safe^ ; and it is to be 
hoped, that whatever nation may hereailer seek to 
reap advantage by an intercourse with her inhabitants, 
will confine themselves to that liberal and enli^tened 
policy, which alone can establish confidence, and 
render that intercourse permanent and profitable. 
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IXviiiona of the Uland — Deacriptim AccomU of ike 
priaeqml Provineet, and their Productiotu. 

^M.ADAOASCAR, like other uncivilized countries, is 
divided ioto provinces, each having its distinct inde- 
pendence as a nation. This appears to be the most 
andent form of government, tmd doubtless arose in 
the early ages of the world, _froin every femily consti- 
tuting a separate tribe. Their wants were few, and 
easily supplied; and it was not till civilization 
extended itself, and luxury increased, — when the arts 
of civil life, and reciprocal wants and dangers, tau^t 
mankind theirmutual dependence, — that the importance 
and advantages of political union were discovered. • 

There are generally reckoned twenty-eight pro- 
vinces in Madagascar; but one or two others are 
added by late historians. Their names are as follow : 

* It is trae, history affords exceptions to this general nde ; 
and we need not go beyond our own times, or our own quarter 
of the globe, to find one. But >f, in the present or any past age, 
a large portion of the ondviliced tribes are found to bend under 
the despotic sway of an oveigrown aatocrat, we make no beu- 
tation in asserting — however ffitM/y the powermay be exercised — 
that the discordant materials are drawn and kept together by 
the iron hand of mihtary despotism, rather than a consciousness 
of Euiy blessings arising from such a confederacy. 
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Anossi, or Carcanossi, Maoatengha, the Valley of 
Amboule, Vohitsbang, Itomampo, Icondre, Vatema- 
nahou> Anachimoussi, Eringdrane, Vohltz-Anghombe, 
Manacarongha, Matatane, Antavare, Ghalemboule, 
Tametavi, Sahaveh, Voolou-Voolou, Andoufoutchi, 
Manghabei, Adcimoutchi, Mandrerei, Ampatre, Ca- 
Tamboule, Mahafalle, Houlouve, Sivah, Ivandrhou, 
Machicore, Boyana, and Bohemare, or Vohemare. 
All these provinces are very fertile, and abound in 
cattle and pasturage. Their geographical situations 
may be seen by referring to the map ; but as many of 
them are very small, and some of them uninhabited, . 
in consequence of being devastated by intestine wars, 
We shall give a description only of those moyt de- 
serving of notice. 

Anossi. — This province is situated between 23°. 18'. 
and 26°. of latitude. It is nearly two hundred miles 
long, and was the principal theatre of the operations 
of the Trench in most of their attempts to establish 
themselves on the island. The principal settlement 
was at Fort Dauphin, which stands on the penin- 
sula of Thoiangari, in 25°. lO'. latitude*. The 
country is rich and watered by many rivers, the 
principal of which are the Franchere bnd the Man- 
ghasia; most of the rest run into the Franchere, 
which rises on Mount Manghage, and falls into the 
sea about two leagues south of Fort Dauphin. A 



* The latitude is always to be considered mtufh, as (he island 
lies nholly soufii of the equator. 
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lake is formed at its moutb, about half a league 
wide, and deep enough for any ship, but its ^trance 
is liable to be closed by a sand bank. There are 
many considerable villages on its baiiksj which be- 
long to the chief of the country. The Manghasia 
rises on Mount Siliva, and runs across the bay of 
the same oame : it is navigable for many miles. 

^nossi is exceedingly rich and fertile, abounding 
with pastm^s, cattle, and plantations of com, rice, 
and fruit-trees. It is surrounded by mountains co- 
vered with trees and shrubs, and the whole country 
is diversified with numerous hills and plains. On 
its coast are several peninsulas, with excellent har- 
bours and bays ; the chief ones are Dauphin Bay, 
and the £ay of Ixiuca, or Itapore ; the last is very 
convenient for shipping, which may ride at anchor 
in perfect safety, notwithstanding the entrance is 
rocky and dangerous. The Portuguese formerly 
had a fort on the top of a steep rock, near a vil- 
lage, about seven leagues from Fort Dauphin ; but 
it was destroyed, and the garrison massacred by the 
natives. 

This country Is inhabited by whites and negroes, 
which constitute the seven classes of which we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The Vale of Amboule commences aX the mouth 
of the river Manampani, in 23°. SC latitude. It is 
very rich, aud produces esculent plants and fruits 
in abundance. The oxen and cows are extremely 
fiit, having the richest pasturage to rove over. The 
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large town of Amboule stands in the vale ; near it 
is a fount^n of hot water, which will boil an e^ 
hard ; and it is a spedfic for the cold gout Iron 
and steel are found in plenty on the mountains, 
and the natives are very expert at for^ng various 
instruments fix)m it. The highest mountain ia Hiela, 
which is one of the loftiest on the island. Their 
chief is called Rabertau, or Great Lord ; he pos- 
sesses absolute power, and is one of the most con- 
siderable men on the island. 

The province of Macbicore is of great extent, 
being seventy leagttes across from east to west, and 
fifty irom north to south. It was devastated and 
ruined by wars some years ago, tiie natives being 
obliged to conceal themselves in the woods, through 
fear of tlieir enemies, subsisting upon roots and wild 
cattle. This, and four adjoining provinces, were for- 
merly governed by one chief, named Dian Baluoalea, 
or Lord of a Hundred Thousand Parks. During bis 
life-time these countries enjoyed profound peace, and 
flourished in excess of riches and pleasure ; but, 
upon bis death, a war broke out between his sbns, 
which was c^ried on with so much animosity and 
fury, that it ended in their entire destruction. 

The great river Jonghelaye takes its course on 
one side of this province, separating it to the north 
from the province of Ivoronhehoc. Tlus river, 
which at its mouth is about half a mile broad, is 
navigable for lai^e ships for many leagues ; it falls 
into St. Augustine's Bay, very nearly under the Tropic 
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of CapriconL Tbis bay is sheltered fcom tiw most 
dangerous winds, but the entrance is rocky and 
difficult The French bad formerly a strong fort on 
the south Bide of it, and the English East-India 
ships frequently caat anchor there to take in re- 
jreshments, and land their sick men, in (»:der to 
their recovery. The provmce of Ivoronheboc lies 
on one side of the bay, and that of Houlouve on 
the other. 

Eringdrane; — This province is very extensive and 
populous; and its chief can,, upon an emergency, 
raise an army of thirty thousand men. It is ex- 
tremely fertile, and has Wge herds of cattle on the 
sides of the mountains. Several considerable rivers 
run through, or rise, in this province most of which 
run into the Bay of Mansiatre^ in SO", latitude. 

The province of Vohitsonghombe is separated ftom 
the last-menticmed by the river Mansiatre. It is very 
populous, and can hnag into the field an hundred 
thousand wuriors ; they are graierally at war with the 
Eiingdranes : when this is not the case both parties 
unite occasionally, and make a decent upon the 
Comoro blands. Indeed all the provinces on the 
north-west side of the island are given too much to 
these predatory excursitnis. The island of Jdianna 
has been of late years the frequent scene of thar 
buccaneeiing operations, they having been introduced 
there by Benyowsky, though without any idea of such 
a result. The master of me of his ships having be- 
trayed the trust imposed on him, by piraticaUy seizing 
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the vessel, was suspected of having sailed to Johanna; 
upon which Benyowsky despatched an open boat, with 
two Europeans and several natives, bearing letters to 
the king to detain the vessel.. This was the first 
knowledge the Madagasses acquired of Johanna, and 
they have not forgotten to take advantage of the event. 

The towns in Vohitsonghombe are much more 
picturesque than those of any other quarter of the 
- island, the houses being well built and commodious. 
The inhabitants are very rich in cattle, rice, iron, and 
steel. It is bounded on the east by the Ambobitz- 
mene, or Red Mountains, being two hundred miles 
long from east to west, and aboufseventy broad from 
north to south : the land to tbe south of the Bay of 
Mansiatre is called by the Portuguese, Terra del 
Gada, or Land of Cattle, from the vast herds that are 
fed there. 

Matatane. — ^This country is famous for being the 
principal residence of the race called Zafe Ramini, and 
Zafe Casimambou, an account of which will be found 
in another part of this work : they are both descended 
from one stock ; but the former have got the ascen- 
dancy, by means of mixing witij the other natives by 
marriage, and they treat them as slaves. About a 
hundred and fifty years ago, they put them all to the 
sword, except the women and children, who were 
placed on an island formed by two rivers, which they 
cultivated. 

Thb province is flat, but fruitful, abounding in 
sugar-canes, honey, yams, and cattle. It is watered 
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b^ jxnany lai^ rivers, which contain plenty of fish, 
and some of them are navigable. The sugar-cane is 
so plentiful, and the quality so productive, that many 
ships might be annually taden with sugar, if the natives 
were acquainted with the mode of manufacture, and 
possessed the necessary implements. 

The district of Ambobitsmene takes its name from 

the Red Mountains, round which it lies. These 

mountains, situated in 20°. latitude, extend fifteen ' 

leagues inland, besides stretching along the coast, 

and are beheld from a great distance at sea; the 

highest of them being elevated eighteen hundred 

fathoms above its level. In its shape it bears a 

'^reat resemblance to the Table Mountain, at the 

Cape of Good Hope; hut the islanders say it is 

inaccessible to Europeans, on account of the steep 

rocks and precipices with which it is surrounded. 

Ambobitsmene, in other respects, is flat and marshy ; 

and there is a lake fifteen leagues in length, and the 

same in breadth, contfuning several small islands. 

The inhabitants are called Zafcrabongs : their rivers 

produce gold dust, and they are rich in iron, cattle, 

rice, sugar-canes, yams, silk garments, &c. The bay 

or gulf of Tametave, called by the French Port-aux- 

Frunes, or Plum Harbour, belongs to this district. It 

is situated iw 1 8°. 30'. latitude, and receives the waters 

of several rivers, one of which is navigable for ships. 

The province of Voolou-Voolou lies next to the 

foregoing : in this district is situated the port called 

by the French Foule Point ; but the natives give it 
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the same name as the province to which it belongs. 
This port is the most frequented of any in the north- 
east part of the island. It has a market well supplied 
with provisions, which are sold at a low pri(^ to the 
ships which touch there : they consist of rice, yams, 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, various kinds of fruits, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and hogs. Many years ago the 
inhabitants were forbidden, by one of their sorcerers, 
to sell the latter : the old man assured them, that if 
they persisted in it, the most dreadful misfortunes 
would befal them ; and that the only way effectually 
to avoid these calamities, was by destroying the whole 
breed of swine : however, the injunction not extending 
to Europeans, they undertook to hunt them, and 
supplied themselves plentifully from the mountains, 
where they found large droves. 

The harbour of Foule Point is surrounded by a 
reef of rocks, and is situated in 17'. 40'. i(f. latitude, 
and 50°. longitude. The shores are very bold, and 
the least depth of water, at low tide, is twenty-three 
feet. The depth of the basin is fifty fethoms ; and it 
b capable of containing ten large vessels, anchored 
alongside each other. The sea never rises or falls 
more than four or five feet at spring or neap tides. 
During the latter, the coral rocks, which form the 
reef that surrounds the harbour, make their appear- 
ance above the water, covered with abundance of 
natural curiosities ; such as mosses, marine plants, 
black coral, madrepores, sea-stars, and a great variety 
of the most beautiful shells of every shape and colour. 
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The mouths of the rivers, whidi flow into the bay, 
are bordered with mangles, the branches of which are 
loaded with excellent oysters that adhere to tiiein at 
high water, presenting a most singular appearance. 
The neighbourhood of Foule Point is not very popu- 
loua ; but the villages which are scattered in its 
vicinity are highly pictuitsque. They are built on 
the declivities of little hills, and are defended by 
palUsades, and shaded by fruit-trees, and the raven, 
a kind of palm-tree peculiar to Madagascar. This 
tree is the most useful they have : tbe top of it is 
eaten alter being boiled, like the cabbage-palm : its 
wood is used in building houses ; and the ribs of its 
leaves, having the solidity of wood, and the pliability 
of leather, form the walb and partitions, being fastened 
together m an ingenious manner: the leaves them- 
selves serve to thatch the houses, and are likewise 
wnverted into plates, dishes, cups, aud spoons. A 
gummy sublAance is found under the memhranes 
which inclose the Sower, of an exqubite Savour, 
Vihich may he termed natural honey. The natives 
make large planks of this tree, by splitting it from one 
end to the other, and straightening it immediately, to 
prevent its warping. 

The lands belonging to Foule Pomt abound with 
pastures and cattle, and its rivers with wild fowl and 
fish. Tbe Ongleby is a beautiful stream, which rises 
in the Red Mountains, and meanders through the 
country, receiving many lesser sti-eams and rivulets in 
its course. On its banks are meadows of the richest 
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pasturage, enamelled with flowers of every variety, 
and of the most splendid colours. It is navigable for 
more than twenty leagues for the piroguas of the 
natives; but, what is very remarkable, it entirely 
^disappears in the sand, about four miles from its 
movith. Ijke all the nvers in Madagascar, it is 
infested wiUi monstrous crocodiles, which renders it 
dangerous to travel along its banks. Rochon relates 
that he saw an ox dragged away and devoured by one 
of those formidable animals. 

Ghalemboule is the next province. Its coast is 
belted with a forest of lofty trees, two leagues in 
width, which runs along its whole extent. The bay 
of Ghalemboule is very extensive, having a good 
roadstead behind the rocks ; but these, and the 
violence of the waves, render it dangerous. The 
village of St. Matthew, called by the natives 'Ratsi- 
malone, lies on the coast. The soil of Ghalemboule is 
rich, and ft^quent rains preserve the verdure from 
being parched up. The meadows produce plentiful 
pastur^, though they have fewer cattle than some 
other provinces The mountains are peculiarly fruit- 
ful, and yield in abundance all the necessaries of life, 
common to other parts of the island. The inhabi- 
tants of this and the last-mentioned province, as well 
as those of St Mary Isle, (called in the language of 
the country, Nossy Hibrahim), and the bay of 
Antongil, call themselves Zafe-Hibrahim, or descen- 
dants of Abraham, of which we shall speak in another 
part of this work. 
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Manghabei, or, as it is now called, the country of 
the bay of Anton^l, is not very extensive ; but it is of 
great importance, on account of the excellent harbour 
it possesses. This harbour is six leagues in width, 
and extends a considerable way towards the north, 
inland, forming a cape to the eastward, on which 
stands the fort erected by Count Benyowsky, called 
Louisbourg. Several fine rivers flow into the bay, 
which 13 situated in 15**. latitude. At the end of it 
lies the little island of Aiguillon, a beautifiil spot, 
which is elevated considerably above the water. It is 
two leagues in circumference, entirely covered with 
the most delightful verdure, and produces in abun- 
dance all sorts of plants, fruits, bananas, fowls, and 
honey. It affords a most agreeable place of refresh- 
ment to sailors after a voyage. The Dutch and 
Portuguese have each of them had a fort near the 
bay ; that of the former was called Spakenburg, and 
was erected in 1595, in their first voyage to the East- 
Indies ; it contained in the inclosure about two 
hundred houses. The other was called St. Angelo, 
and was built near a large town of the same name. 
Mangabei properly belongs to the province of Andou- 
vouch, which extends quite across to the western 
coast. The population is considerable, and are 
called Sambarrives : they can, upon emergency, raise 
a considerable army of warriors. 

The country of Boyana lies on the western coast, 
between tile 14°. and 16°. of latitude. It is a flat 
country, with few woods, but consisting of immense 
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plains, watered with numerous streams, and covered 
with thousands of wild oxen, which belong to any 
one who can catch them. The inhabitants are called 
Seclaves, and their king is a despotic monarch, having 
the power of life and death over his subjects, who are 
no better than slaves. The chiefs are nominated by 
him ; and be always heeps a numerous standing army 
on foot, and could at any time raise thirty thousand 
warriors. There are several excdlent harbours on 
the coast, which are frequented by the natives of the 
Comoro Islands, Johanna, Mayotto, &c., who have 
^tablished a factory at Maronvai, the capital of 
Boyana. The trade, however, is interrupted by the 
frequent wars which take place between the two 
parties. The principal articles which tiie Seclaves 
receive, are cloths, combs, silver bracelets, gold 
buckles, razors, knives, glass beads, 8cc. ; and they 
^ve in exchange, skins, incense, gum-benjamin, unber, 
wax, and wood in planks. 

Vohemaro is the most northern province, extending 
from the Bay of Anton^l to Cape Natal, or Ambre, 
the extremity of the island. It is an extensive, but 
mountfunous country, and has been very little ex- 
plored by Europeans, the coast being exceedingly 
rocky and dangerous. It. is reported that great 
quantities of gold are found in this province ; and, 
as a confirmation of this report, it is said, all the 
goldsmiths of Anossi are natives of Vohemaro. 

The Island of St Mary (or Nossy Hibrabim) being 
a dependency of Madagascar, requires to be noticed. 
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Its northern extremity reaches to within a short dis- 
tance of the Bay of Anton^l, from whence it extends 
along the coast^ at the distance of two or three 
leagues, to within eleven leagues of Foule Point 
This island formed the principal retreat of the pirates, 
who, in the 17tli and beginning of the 18th centuries, 
infested the Indian seas. Here they formed their 
establishment ; and, by contracting alliances with the . 
natives, assuming their manners, and adopting their 
customs, gained their confidence and friendship; 
while the rich prizes they continually sent in, the 
mode of obtaining which was unknown to the natives, 
brought so miich trade amon^t them, that they 
looked upon them with respect, as benefactors : they 
therefore acquired consequence; and their descen- 
dants, to this day, hold the first ranks amongst the 
Madegasses. 

This island is extremely rich and fertile, and 
abounds in every necessary of life. The pastures 
are so excellent, that the M&degasses send cattle 
over to latten. The air, however, is, at certain seasons 
of the year, veiy unhealthy. The French formed a 
settlement there about the year 1750; hut the mor- 
tality occasioned by the fevers with which they were 
attacked,. was so great, that they gave the island the 
name of " The Grave of the French." Benyowsky 
purchased it of Hiavi, the then sovereign of Foule 
Point ; but in consequence of the expulsion of the 
French from Madt^ascar, it has now returned to its 
former dependency. 
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CHAP. III. 

Soil— Air and Climat»~AgricuItur«~Town»— 
Buildings. 

In a country of such extent, and comprehending so 
many degrees of latitude as Madagascar, the soil 
must necessarily be various : nevertheless, in general 
it consists of a deep rich mould, probably formed by 
the heavy accumulation of decayed v^etable- matter, 
which is constantly increasing, the productions of 
nature being forced up by the mild temperature of the 
air, frequent showers of rain, and the innumerable 
springs' and rivulets which run in every direction. 
But little artificial help is necessary to render this 
alluvial soil productive ; and though agriculture is 
much practised, the«only manure used by the natives 
is wood ashes, which they procure by burning large 
heaps of bamboo, and other wood. In many of the 
provinces there are large plains, where the soil is a 
stiff clay, of a reddish colour, producing abundance of 
grass. There is found also in some districts a red 
earth, similar to Bol Armenian, and another sort like 
that called Terra Sigetlata, which is brought from the 
Isle of Lemnos. A fat clayey kind of marl is found 
in many parts, as white as chalk, of so soapy a 
quality, that the natives use it in washing; and it 
would answer in the bleaching of linen. In the 
southern districts are some extensive plains, consisting 
entirely of sand, of an arid quality : these are desti- 
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tute of springs or rivulets, and produce notiiing but a 
few trees, aud tbe aloe, called tetech, which latter, 
hoWCFer, is very plentiful. These tracks are rarely to 
be met with, and chiefly near the sea-coast The soil 
on some of the mountains is shallow, and saturated with 
mineral waters, which render it steril; but the valleys at 
the foot of the mountains generally consist of a deep 
soil, extremely rich and fertile. Many parts of the 
country are marshy, the inhabitants having not yet 
learned the artof draining them: these spots produce in 
abundance a kind of wild cane, iiamboos, and reeds. 
The air b salubrious, except in ^e rainy season. 
Frost and snow are unknown there ; and the heat 
during the summer, which lasts about three months, is 
so tempered by the sea breezes, which regularly 
spring up about nine o'clock in the morning, and 
continue till six or seven in tbe evenbg, that it is 
seldom inconvenient ; and the rest of the year is a 
continual spring-time, in which the natives do not 
cease sowing and planting. The bad or rainy season 
comprehends the months of January and February, 
at which time the inhabitants of the sea-coasts retire ' 
to the interior and mountainous parts of tbe country, 
in order to avoid the fevers which prevail, owing to 
the humidity of the air. * 

* All Europeans are attacked, with more oi kss vioIeBCe, 
by these fevera, which may be ascribed (o the marshy and 
wooded nature of the country, an entire alteration of food, or 
usadt^tation of the climate to the European constitution ; but 
most probably all these causes unite. 
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The vicinity of the marries, also, is unhealthy, 
owing to the exlialations which arise from them ; 
and their effects are greatly promoted by the culti- 
t- vation of the red rice, which growing only upon 
wet lands, the natives use artificial means to pre- 
pare the plantations, and leave the waters to evaporate 
spontaneously. 

.The south-east and south-west winds prevul from 
March to the middle or end of September; aft^ 
which, the north-east, north, north-west, and west, 
continue to blow. Storms and hurricanes are un- 
known at Mad^ascar ; and, were the cultivation of 
the land on a more regular and extended scale, the 
draining of the marshes*, and the clearing of the 
forests in the vicinity of the towns, to take place, the 
principal causes -of disease would be removed, and 
the naUves at least, whose constitutions are adapted 
to the climate, would in a great measure b^ relieved 
from a scourge which annually carries off great num- 
bers of them. 

* That the marshes contribute in a Iarg;e propuriion to the se- 
verity of the attack, was proved toademonstratioD by Benyowsky, 
during hUi Goveraor'^DeTolahip, at the Bay of Antoogil. On 
his &st arrival, hie men andhimselfwere almost instantly seized 
with the fever in the most violent manner: great numbers died, 
and am<Hig8t them his only sou ; himself and bis wife narrowly 
escaping with their lives. But after the marshes round Loais- 
IxHirg were drained, and the ground cultivated, the new-comers 
withstood the action'of the climate seventeen months, and then 
had sli^t attacks, unaccompanied by those dreadful ravings 
and convulsions which were experienced in the firet instance ; 
and the mortality was greatly abated. 
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Agriculture is yet in its iniiuK^ in Madagascar, 
notwithstanding it is extensively practised : they have 
neither plougbs, harrows, nor working cattle; and '' 
the division of labour (the principle which facilitates 
and expedites every manual employmait) is unknown 
amongst them. The implements made use of are the 
spade, shovel, pick-axe, and hoe. The former are 
used in planting yams, potatoes, and other roots of 
the kind ; and the latter in sowing rice and other 
grfuns. The process b simple and unlaborious ; — 
they make small holes in the ground, at a little db- 
tance from each other, with the pick-axe or hoe, into 
which the children throw a few kernels of rice, or 
whatever grain they int«id it for, and shuffle the 
mould over it with their feet; and such is the raging 
fertility of the soil, that this slight preparation is gene- 
rally rewarded with a produce of a hundred fold. 
The red rice, as we have before noticed, grows only 
on wet lands ; therefore, in situations where the natural 
moisture is not sufficient to promote its cultivation, 
they make cuts, in the month of December, to convey ' 
tiie excess of water from the rivers, during the rainy 
season, upon the lands intended to be sown, which 
are banked round to retain it This is suffered to 
reUiain until the ground is thoroughly saturated, and 
has acquired the consistence of a bog, when they turn 
in a drove of cattle to divide the soil with their feet, 
which answers the purpose of ploughing, and the rice is 
sown immediately aAer': it soon springs up, and, when 
it gets into the blade, is agam covered with water, 
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which is then left to^vaporate by the aetion of the 

8Un : — ;the time of planting is the sickly or H*t season. 

The fields or pleintations are inclosed witii fences 

t of bamboo and other stakes, and the preparation of 
the soil is generally conducted by slaves. But in the 
provinces of Ghalemboule and Manghabet, the women 
and children are employed in thb work. It being a 
se^on of festivity with them, their manner of con- 
ducting the operation is extremely entertaining; — 
tliey make a hole in the earth with a stick, amongst 
tlie ashes which are strewed on the surface, and throw 
in two or three grains of rice, which they cover with 
their feet, singing and dancing all the time in the most 
cheeiiul manner. Both men and women in these dis- 
tricts are very industrious, being employed in the 
fields from sun-rbe to sun-set ; the men in cntting and 

^ burning canes for manure, and the women-in planting, 
weeding, or harvesting the rice and other grains. The 
fields exhibit a very interesting appearance. All 
kinds of grain grow to a gi-eat height ; the white rice 

■ (of which a proportion of three-fourths to one of red is 
grown) flourishes on the high grounds only, and its 
cultivation is in no respect similar to that of the red. 

* Besides rice and barley, they grow several kinds of 

' beans and peas, and some maize; these are sown at 
different times, and one or two species of rice grow 
only in winter. Of yams they cultivate several kinds, 
cutting them for seed as we do potatoes. - Some of 
them grow to a great size, especially the fonghiiz, 
which b as large as a man's body. 
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Tbe harvest is got in at difio'eat times,' accordir^ 
as tbe several kinds df grain ripen. In June tiie bar- 
ley arrives at perfection, when it is cut and tied in 
sheaves, which are carried by the natives on their 
heads to the vicinity of tbeir dwellings. The rice 
ripens according to the time it is planted, for they 
have it at the same period green, in 6ower, and ripe: 
this is generally cut singly, or stalk by stalk, and har- 
vested with great care. The rice bams are built at a 
littie distance from their dwellings, and are elevated 
on strong wooden pillars to preserve them from the 
rats and oth6r vermin. Many of the Madagascar 
formers are very rich both in cattle and grain ; some, 
in the northern part of the island, know not the num- 
ber of their oxen by two or three thousand. There 
is no regular appropriation of the land ; any piece of 
ground that is clear, is free to the use of the person 
who chooses to cultivate it, upon paying a small quit- 
rent to the chief of the district, who is considered as 
the only rightfiil lord of the soil : and if the first 
occupier quits it, any other person may immediately 
take possession of it ; but no one must infringe upon 
his neighbour's occupation. Tbe principal enemies 
the farmers have to contend with (nextto their own 
species), are tbe wild boars : these come from the 
woods in droves, both by night and day ; and, if not 
well watched, make terrible havoc tunohgst the yams 
and potatoes^ It falls to the lot of the poor n^o 
slaves to keep these sturdy marauders off, and the 
task is attended with no little difficulty ; they have 
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an active breed of dc^, of tbe fox kind, with small 
short ears, long noses, and reddish hair, which are 
very useful to give the alarm ; but they seldom dare 
to attack the swine, who are generally headed by 
an old one of some years standing, and, consequently, 
with large tusks. A Madagascar farmer never goes 
out without his musket or spear, that he may be 
prepared for these savage animals. 

We have before observed, that no other manure 
than wood ashes is used ; nor is any other necessary. 
In such a country, where the proportion of good land 
is so great, compared with tbe population, it is unne- 
cessary to occupy one piece of ground many successive 
years; so that fresh land, of the finest quality, may 
be brought into cultivation every year, if requisite. 
Nor is this all : tbe great accumulation of vegetable 
matter, which the warmth of the climate continually 
throws up, forms a rich manure of itself, (especially 
if fed off, or trodden down by the large herds of sheep 
and oxen which rove unconstrained over the country,) 
and thus turnishes fresh stamina for a new produce. 
It is well known, that in America, many large tracts 
of land, which have been cultivated for upwards of a 
century, have never required manure, but year after 
year produce the most abundant crops.* 

Around the dwellings of the farmers are to be seen 
fowls of every description, large quantities of which are 



* lliiB appears Strang to ao English farmer, who, if he 
neglect to manure his land, for at least every other crop, looks 
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hatched and brought up ; gceaX numbers of bogs, also, 
are. fattened in some of the districts, but very few are 
eaten on the island, except by the lowest classes. The 
quantity of grain produced in Madagascar, is always 
in proportion (as near as liiey can guess) to the con- 
sumption : and, when the frequent arrivid of ships 
makes it probable that a demand, greater than that of 
the general average of years, will be made in iuture, 
naore ground is instantly brought into cultivation. 
The plenty or scarcity, however, depends, in a great 
measure, on the internal state of the island. When 
the natives are at peace, agriculture goes on well, the 
crops flourish, and the herds graze in security. But 
civil discord so frequently reigns amongst these hardy 
warriors, that, instead of a plentiful crop just ready 
for harvest, it is -no unusual thmg to find devastated 
fields, towns and houses in ruins, the inhabitants 
sculking in the woods, and the cattie driven to some 
secnet recess, or slaughtered and left to putrefy on the 
plains. Such are the dreadful effects of ambition, 
avarice, and revenge; and whether in half savage 
Madagascar, or civilized Europe, the causes and effects 
remain the same, though di&reoces may exist in 
their mode of warfare, or the circumstances of their 



in vain for the reward of his toil. But the fact is, (hat in thin 
country, the proporticHi of natwraliy good land b very small, a 
proof of which is found in the quantity of artificial manure, 
which is annually required to keep up the fertility of the 
generality of lands, independent of that which they produce 
witiiin themselres. 
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relative situations. Politicians and statesmen may 
employ their sophistry to justiiy in the one case wfaat 
they condemn in the other ; but the principles which 
lead to such fatal results amongst a tribe of savages, 
should find no advocate in nations professing to be 
more enlightened. 

The towns are for the most part built on com- 
manding eminences, though some stand in retired 
situations in the woods. They are commonly de- 
cided by two rows of strong palisades, strengthened 
by large posts of bamboo, placed at the distance of 
five feet from each other, and sunk a considerable 
depth into the ground. The entrance is formed by 
the two ends of the circle or square, extending be- 
yond each other three or four yards, leaving a narrow 
lane or passage between. Within this fence is a 
parapet of earth four feet in height; and on the 
outside it is fortified by a ditch ten feet in breadth, 
and six in depth. A guard of ten or twenty men is 
constantly feept near the entrance, and, generally, 
spies are appointed in certain situations, to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy. 

The houses have no upper chambers or garrets, 
nor cellars underneath; they consist of one floor 
only. The roofs are made shelving, and are covered 
with the leaves of rates, bamboo, or the raven palm; , 
the outside walls are generally constructed of two- ^ 
inch ptanks, and the inner partitions of a kind of 
matting, made of the filaments of the raven leaf, ., 
joined exceedingly neat and strong; the hearth is 
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about four feet square, raised from the ground upon 
sand, with tbree stones for the cooking utensib ; they 
have DO chimneys, and, as they keep up a fire all the 
year round, their houses are scarcely habitahle by 
Europeans, on account of the continual smoke. 
Some of their buildings, however, are constructed of 
more fragile materials ; but it is only in cases where 
their civil dissentions render it probable that a sacking 
will take place, or after such an event has occured, 
fund driven them to seek a temporary residence in 
some distant and un6%quented spot. On such occa- 
sions, they run up a hut of the boughs of trees, 
thatch it with any thing that is at hand, and make 
the sides close with moss or grass. These huta are 
built in a conical form, like hay-cocke, and the 
doors are so low, that the inmates are obliged to 
stoop almost on their knees in entering. 

The dwelling of the chief is called a Donac; it 
consists of several buildings well constructed, and 
surrounded by a strong pallisade, the entrance of 
which is usually guarded by two or three armed men. 
The principal house is for tlie chief himself, and the 
others for his wife-and concubines, though the former 
has generally better accommodations than the latter. 
Many of the houses belonging to the Rhoandrians, 
are built with considerable taste and el^nce. No 
one is permitted to enter the donac but those 
who are invited, or are known to be friends of the 
chief; an^ if a slave were to presume to do it, he 
would be punished with death. 
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The houses, for the most part, are surrounded and 
shaded with iruit and other trees of a thick foliage. 
Amongst these, the raven palm is the chief fiivourit^ 
as well on account of its beauty, and the shade it 
affords, as for its usefulness. These give a pic- 
turesque and interesting appearance to the towns and 
villages, some of which arc very large and populous, 
indicating altogether a state of society ready to give 
way to the most extended civilizatioa as soon as its 
advantages are represented to them in a proper light, 
Euid illustrated by good examples. Experience has 
shewn, that without the latter, no good can be 
etfected; for though the Madegasses are possessed 
of good sense, and a capability of reasoning, (as will 
be seen by perusing the. following pages,) they can 
never be brought to believe that that system, whose 
votaries practise every species of fraud and violence, 
is in any degree superior to their own,* 

* " Are there any Spaniuds 'm heaven 1" said an indignEuit 
chief in the Island of Cuba, to a Spanish monk who was jnonsly 
endeavouring to convert him to the CatJioIic faith, that he might 
afterwards roast him with more satisfaction for having been a 
hetahen! — " Undoubtedly," replied the holy father, " all good 
Spaniards go there." — " Hien I never will," answered the 
chief. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Description of ike Natives — Dresa — Popidation — Cha- 
racter in regard to foreign Relations — Conduct of the 
French — Introduction of the Slave TVade — Its Iwfiur- 
ence — Domestic Character, 

The natives of Madagascar are above the com- 
mon stature*, strong limbed, with the most exact 
symmetry of shape aiyi figure. Their colour in- 
cludes all the varieties between that of a dingy white, 
and the jet blacit of the negro, which is owing to the 
endless intermixture of the different tribes. By fat 
tiie greater proportion, however, ^re of an olive 
complexion. The blacks have the woolly hajr, thick 
lips, flat noses, and heavy features of the negroes of 
the coast of Africa, from whom they undoubtedly 
sprung : those whites who reside in Matatane, 
and who are all magicians or doctors, are excessively 
ugly; but tbe majority of the inhabitants are quite 
the reverse of this, having the prominent nose and 
r^ular features of Europeans. Their countenances 
are open and placid, bespeaking a contented, frank, 

* During a war agaiast the Seclaves, in which Benyowsky 
found himself abti|;ed to engage, Hiari, the chief of Foule 
Point, sent him twelve hunilred and fifty warriors, all youiig 
men, not one of toAom were lest than five feet eight tncAes and a 
half in height; these formed the governor's body-guard. 
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and hospitable disposition. Tbcir hair is long, black, 
and curling ; their eyes quick and penetrating ; and 
their foreheads broad and open, indicating a good 
share of intellectual capacity. 

The women are, generally speaking, handsome : 
tbeir shape is slender and delicate, their skin soft and 
glossy, and their teeth white and regular. The 
greater part of them have azure- eyes, the pupil of 
which is brown and sparkling. The married women 
are known by the manner of wearing the hair, which 
they twbt up in form of a bouquet on the top of 
the head. The unn^arried women, and girls, suffer 
theirs to flow negligently over the shoulders. 

The common dress of the men is simply a garment 
called a lamba, which is fastened round the middle, 
and reaches to the knees. This is made either of 
silk, cotton, or the filaments of the bark of the 
banana and several other trees. These latter are 
prepared by beating the bark in the same manner as 
we do hemp; it is then boiled in lye, and washed 
clean, and, when dry, twisted on spindles and woven ; 
it resembles a strong European linen, and is' more 
durable than cotton. They are chiefly worn by 
slaves. Persons of note amongst them, orncmient 
themselves with gold and silver chains, rmgs, brace- 
lets, earrings, necklaces, &c. ; and the dress of the 
chiefs on public days is splendid. On such occasions, 
they take great pains in oiling and curling the hair 
to make it lie close, and often spend as much time 
with the ftizzeur, as one of our Bond-street beaux 
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would do in preparing for a rout.* Their best 
lambas are then put on, which' are usually very 
handsome, being made of white- cotton, very full, 
reaching to the feet, and having a deep border of silk, 
marked with black and red stripes, and trifnmed with 
silk lace of the same colours. A silk cloak, or robe, 
is thrown over the shoulders, ornamented with chains 
of gold and beads, with a profusion of other orna- 
ments, made of pearls, corals, precious stones, &c. 

The dress of the women consists of a lamba, 
either of silk or cotton, which reaches to the feet 
Above this, they wear a close garment that covers all 
the body from the neck, and is con6ned at the waist 
by the lamba. It is generally made of dark silk or 
cotton, and ornamented with beads, fancifully ranged 

* Ad East-Iadia slup, having on board a judge who was 
goiog to Bengal, touched at Madagascar. The kiag of the 
district where they landed, being invited on board, was received 
in due form, the judge appearing in character with his magnifi- 
eent wig on. Unfortunately, that splendid and venerable orna- 
ment attracted the attention of the swarthy monarch, and he 
peremptorily insisted on having it. Unfortunately too, his 
lordship had but one wig, and as he was determined not to dis- 
grace the seat of justice in a night-cap, he resolutely refused to 
give it np. In this awkward dilemma, the capttun hit upon a 
lucky expedient, and promised his mtyesty that the (or rather a) 
wig should be forthcoming the next day. In the meanwhile, he 
ordered an ingenious sailor to weave, frizzle, and powder a 
handinl of oakum, which was done to so good an imitation, 
that the next morning it was carried on shore with great solem- 
nity and state; and his majesty's pate was covered with the 
hempen ornament, to the glory and delight of himself, and a 
large body of his subjects who were convened on the o 
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in rows crossing each other. The ladies of quality 
wear, in addition, a beautiful kind of shawl, called a 
pagna, made either of silk, cotton, or the filaments 
of the raven-tree, divided into exceedingly fine 
ttu'eads. Both men and women go bare-headed and 
bare-footed, except io the province of Manghabei, 
where the men wear a square cap, and the women a 
hood, pointed at the top, and han^ng down over the 
shoulders. In the province of Eringdrane, stufis are 
manu&ctured from the banana, very fine and light ; - 
equal in beauty to those of silk, and wove in the 
same manner. The cotton cloths, made in the pro- 
vince of Anossi, are the most esteemed, being tiie 
finest and strongest that are to be found on the, 
island. 

The population of Madagascar is generally com- 
puted at about four millions; but Benyowsky, who 
was better acquainted with the northern provinces 
than his predecessors, estimates the number of males 
at two millioDs 6ve hundred thousand, which, ac; 
cording to the usual proportions in other countries, 
makes the population much greater than we have 
stated. Taking it, however, at the utmost that his 
estimate will allow, it is very small in proportion to 
the extent of the island. But the operation of the 
slave-trade, and, still more, that of the practice of 
exposing their children, has effectually kept it down. 
The latter horrid practice, indeed, must annually 
have taken off such numbers, that instesid of its ex- 
citing surprise that the inhabitants are so few, it is 
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more matter of wonder the island has not been 
entirely depopulated. 

The character of the Madegasses has been so 
variously described by di^rent authors, that it 
is no easy task to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood. Some have assured us that they are 
the worst of savages, committing the most horrid 
barbarities on those who unfortunately fell into their 
power; that they are treacherous, fidse, libidinous, 
and quarrelsome; that no foitb can be kept with 
them, or any confidence placed in them ; their word 
or thdr oath bang equally invalid, whenever their 
interest or passions renda- it inconvenient to adhere 
to them. 

Others, on the contrary, have asserted, that they 
possess all the amiable qualities of the most civilized 
people,' and at the same time are destitute of their vices ; 
that they are honest in their dealings, humane in their 
dispositions, temperate in their habits, constant in 
their friendship, generous to their enemies, and on no 
account violating the sanctity of an oath. However, 
in the history of their transactions with the French, 
the mystery is unravelled. Upon the first attempts 
of that people to colonize Madagascar, they found its 
inhabitants in many respects similar in character to 
other uncivilized tribes. Free, open, and unsuspect- 
ing, they received the strangers as brothers; and 
enterttuning a high opinion of their superiority, they 
thought themselves greatiy honoured in being per- 
mitted to assist them in forming their establishments 
D 2 
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amongst them. But the settlers were men of bad 
principles. Instead of acting towards the hospitable 
and generous natives in such a way as to gain their 
esteem and respect, they practised every kind of 
fraud and violence* upon them; and when this was 
resented,' they endeavoured tp reduce them by force 
of arms. Unaccustomed to encoynter the regular 
discipline of European troops, the natives were soon 
subdued, and had no other means left to resist the 
invaders than artifice. Jealous of their liberty, which 
they plainly saw it was intended to sacrifice, they 
watched every opportunity of freeing themselves from 
die yoke, which became more wid more insupportable, 
as the tyranny and ambition of the French led them 
to commit fresh acts of oppression; while every. in- 
dication of impatience was punished with the utmost 
rigour, and the most arbitrary laws were imposed on 
them, by men who ought themselves to have leaned, 
at least, to the customs of the country. Thus mis- 
trust, hatred, and revenge, were engendered, and the 
French, in the sequel, suffered the severe eflfects of 
their folly and baseness. 

But the most important innovation that has taken 
place in consequence of their intercourse with the 
French, and which has tended more than anything else 
to alter and brutalize their character, is the intro- 
duction of the slave-trade. Painful, indeed, is it to 

" It was no unusual thing for the French ships to lire their 
cannon upon the natives, when thoy were at all dilatory in fur- 
nishing (he necessary supplies ! 
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reflect, that nations who possess advantages c^culated 
to raise them, in point of moral excellency to the 
bluest pitch of human greatness, should, in thdu* 
intercourse with those, inferior to them in these 
respects, convert their superiority into the means of 
oppression and robbery ; and instead of imparting to 
them those useful branches of knowledge, which 
would correct the errors of their savage, mode of 
life, and give fuU effect to the .natural advantages 
they already enjoy, should basely use the influence 
they have arbitrarily acquired, in exciting them to 
acts at which humanity shudders, and the better 
Judgment even of savages revolts. 

Several attempts were made by the French to in- 
troduce the slave-trade, both by force* and argu- 



* Many flagraat instaDces life recorded by their own 
writera; two or three shall suftice. 

When Captain Pronia was governor, be treacherously sold a 
great number of die natives, who had unsuspectingly engaged 
themselves in the service of the colony, to Vander Meater, the 
Dutch governor of the Mauritius. On another occasion, a party 
of free natives had volunteered to serve under the French in tbe 
East Indies, during a war there, and were conveyed thitiier by 
two French ships, under the command of Bonrdonnais and 
Laly. At the close of the contest, the French governor in the 
East was bo vrell sa^sfied with their valuable services, that he 
would by no means part with them, but rewarded them by 
reducing them to slavery. 

llie last instance we shall mention is unparellcled, except in 
die history of the slave-trade. At the hennaing of the IBth 
century, the crew of a French ship that Jay off the coast of 
Madagascar, invited a great number of the natives to an enler- 
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ment, but they long foiled to produce any eSfect ; 
the Made^sses always shrunk back with horror at 
the idea of expatriating even those who were taken in 
WOT, and who, of course for the time being at 
least, were considered as their worst enemies. And 
whenever forcible attempts were made upon their 
liberty, (of which they are not a little tenacious,) 
they shewed such a disposition to resist them, as 
convinced the French the time was not come that 
they might enslave them as they pleased. What 
force and srgumrat failed to effect, stratagem accom- 
plished; and in the sequel, the wily Frendi suc- 
ceeded in rendering the Madegasses subservient to 
tbor own degradation. 

During one of their provincial wars, the combatants 
on one side had expended their ammunition; and 
(not rejecting on the consequences of so fetal 
a precedent) were prevailed on to exchange the 
prisoners they had taken, with an European captain, 
whose ship happened to lie at anchor on the coast, for 
iire-arms and gunpowder. The immediate effects 
of this step was, that all parties resorted to the same 
expedient, through the secret instigation of the French, 
who generally contrived to act as panders to both 
sides. From that unfortunate period, their domestic 
dissentions have been more frequent than ever, and 

taioment. A large tent was'prepared for th« occasion, which 
waa no sooner filled, tiian the floor sunk under them, and they 
were ironed and carried off in triumph. Need we ask which 
were the savages? 
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are conducted with a spirit of ferocity and revenge 
unknown before* ; for such is the horrible nature of 
the slare-trade, that wherever its operations extend, 
there is not a valuable quali^ in the human heart 
which it does not destroy or debase, — nor is there 



* We have no desire to conceid Uie fact, that slavery exbted 
previoasly oa the iBlaod. The pmoBers taken in battle were 
generally detained in that capad^ ; but the tteatmeot diey met 
with was mild ; and in scMue of the [woviaces it was dbmI to 
adopt them into the fiimily of the master, and no difference of 
treatment was made between them and the odier branches of it In 
' other cases, many drcmnstances operated to enforce lenient con- 
duct towards the slaves. The conviction that the fortune of war 
might possibly (and in point of fact it often did) [dace the owner 
of a slave in a state of captivity himself, acted as a principle of 
self-tore, and insured to that slave such treatment, as he. him- 
self would expect, should be unfortunately fall into die hadds of 
his enemies: and besides, from the contiauaL intermarriages 
between the different tribes, it frei^nendy happened, that a slave 
could find near relations even amongst his master's friends, who 
would not tail to interfere, in case he were iU-treated. The 
hope also of returning to his provmce, eitiier by escape, re-cap- 
ture, or exchange, all of which frequentiy took [dace, softened 
the rigour of the servilude, and rendered it supportable. 

But not so the slave-trade. A slave-ship or plantation is a 
'" bourne from whence no traveller returns" — a bottomless [ut, 
where hope never comes — a vortex that has swallowed up myri- 
ads of victims ; and, we fear, will continue to do so, till civilized 
Europe has learned the first principles of justice and humanity 1 
Every feeling mind must rejoice to hear that the enUghtened 
(though swarthy) monarch of Hadf^^car has determined upon 
the entire aboUtiou of the trade throughout the island. Let 
frenchmen blush to find those they ctdl savages more open to 
conviction, and more ready in the acknowledgment of die claims 
of humanity, than themsdves. 
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a vicioDS passion that is not thereby called into exaxise. 
It was not possible that the Madegasses should escape 
the foul contamination : brandy and gunpowder, tiie 
principal articles of barter with the slave captains, 
were liberally' supplied, and gave iresh stimulus to 
tiieir civil discords ; while tlie vicious examples of the 
crews of the slave ships, who are ^nerally men of 
dissolute and depraved- habits, produced the most 
deplorable effects. 

Thus was the infamous traffic in human flesh 
introduced into Madagascar, and ever since has it 
desolated that beautiful country ; turning a garden 
into a wilderness, and the habitations of man into a 
retreat for wild beasts. The cultivation of the land 
has, in many instances, been entirely neglected, 
because the cultivators were uncertain whether they 
would be permitted to enjoy the fruits of their labour. 
At the same time the bitterest animosities were 
engendered between men of the same blood, which 
nothing but extermination was capable of satisfying. 
Savages have been rendered more savage, by the 
inculcation of new principles, which have, in their 
operation, burst asunder the most powerful claims of 
nature, in order to make room for the exercise of all 
the bad qualities that are latent in the human breast. 

But a happy change has already been wrought by the 
partial abolition of this inhuman traffic ; and if it be 
followed by the introduction of Christianity, and the 
arts of civil life, we may yet see Madagascar rising in 
the scale of nations, and exhibiting to the world in her 
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reaovation, an example equal in moral greatness to 
that of any dvilized country on earth. 

Having thus considered their character, as in- 
fluenced by their connection with Europeans, we shall 
now proceed to «peak of it as illustrated in their 
domestic habits. Here every allowance must be 
made by the reader, for the circumstances in which he 
finds them ; and if, in some of the relations of domestic 
life, they fall far short of that pure standard of morals 
which he knows to be most conducive to the well- 
being of society, either individually or collectively, he 
must recollect, that he is reading of a people, who are 
but just emerging from an obscurity in which they 
have been involved, probably upwards of three thou- 
sand years ; during which period they have been 
wholly shut out from the advantages of civilized life, 
and, above all, of that revealed religion, which has 
conferred so many temporal as well as spiritual 
blessings on mankind : that during this long seclusion, 
a mass of prejudices and false opinions have been 
accumulating, to which time has imparted a strength 
and solidity that would for ever bid defiance to such 
ill-directed etForts, as have hitherto been made, to 
overthrow them j and that the specimens they have 
heretofore had, of the moral and civil habits of those 
foreigners who have visited them, have not been of a 
stamp to impart so favourable an idea of their supe- 
riority, as to induce them to relinquish their established 
usages, and adopt those of their invaders. Making 
these allowances, we think the readerwiil acknowledge. 
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that if, in some of the relati(His of life, the Madegasses 
fall below us, in others we cannot improve them ; 
and that we owe them but little resentment, if, on 
some occasions, they have indignantly flung on those 
who have invaded their rights, the epithet of savages*, 
and declined all further intercourse with a set of 
lawless intruders, who, tbey believed, ^med at nothing 
less than the utter destruction of their customs and 
liberty. 

The influence of climate and situation must be 
allowed to have great weight in the forniation of 
character. In northern countries, where the neces*- 
saries of life are procured at a great expence of 
labour, we find the inhabitants, in general, active, 
industrious, and careful. On the other hand, those 
who live under a mUder sky, where Nature bestows her 
&vours with a liberal hand, are supine, indolent, and 
improvident. Thus it is with the Madegasses. 
Placed, by an indulgent Providence, in a land literally 
flowing with milk and honey, where the means of 
existence, and even the luxuries of life^ spring up 
gratuitously around them, they exhibit an easy, indo- 
lent disposition f, careless of futurity, and only desirous 

* They long entertaioed the belief, (hat the European* 
ate the slavee they purchased, aod they looked on them with 
horror, as canibals. 

f It is evident, however, that this indolence arises rather 
from absence of occupation, than from slug^i^ness; for when- 
ever an occasion for exertion presents itself, tiiey do not shrink 
from either toil or danger. A celebrated traveller, in describing 
their character, represents them as " one day sedentary, 
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of present gratification. Circumscribed in tbdr ideas 
to the circle of relative and domestic concerns, tb^ 
have but little exerciae for reflectioQ ; and, when not 
eug^ed in husbandry, war, or amusonents, they pass 
tbe time in sleep. In their habits they are temperate, 
and even abstemious. Want alone regulates their 
hours of meals, at which they take only what nature 
requires, except it be on particular occasions, such as 
a circumcision, conclusion of a treaty, Cff any other 
public a^r. Their ordinary food consists of the 
natural produce of tbe island, principally rice, dressed 
in tbe an^lest manner, and seasoned with white pep- 
per ; and they usually drink hot water, or broth irom 
the boiled meats : wines, of which they make several 
kinds, are reserved for the entertainment of their 
fri^ids on occasions of ceremony and festivity. 

Towards those with whom they are in frieodsbip, 
their conduct is humane, generous, and good-uatured ; 
nor will they attack strangers unprovdied.* Even to 
their enemies, though cruel in the exb^me when en- 
gaged m the conflict, and their passions are exdted, 
they sometimes display a whimsical sort of mag- 

the next industrious cultivators of (he ground, and the next 



■ " I have frequently travelled," says the late General Burn, 
" for a whole day over the hills unarmed, and met Uiem in the 
woods with their formidable spears, fully persuaded I had no 
ill treatment to fear. They would shake me by the hand in a 
fomiliar manner, jabber a few sentences in their language, and 
then, when they found we could not understand one another, 
walk on with a smile." — Bttm'i Memoin, vol. ii. p. 18. 
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nanimity and commiseration ; for if it should happen 
that one party is suffering through a want of pro- 
visions, the other will send them a few bullocks, or 
' a quantity of rice, to show that tbey excel thein in 
gfflierosity. 

They are, notwithstanding, easily provoked, aiid 
quick in their resentments upon receiving any slight 
or injury ; and, on such occasions, they act with pre- 
cipitation, and giving scope to their passion, frequently 
commit acts of cruelty, for which they afterwards ex- 
press regret, and endeavour to atone. 

Polygamy is practised throughout tiie island, and 
every man is allowed to keep as many wives as he 
can maintain ; but the 6rst wife is always considered 
as superior to the rest, and the marriage ceremonies 
are observed only in her ease, the others being looked 
upon as concubines. Contrary to the cust(Hn of most 
uncivilized tribes, the women are treated with great 
attention and tenderness. Indeed the men seem to 
enjoy the society of their wives in a high degree, and 
are always cheerful in their presence. The disposi- 
tion of the women is easy, cheerful, and captivating ; 
and the deportment of those who are married, b, 
generally speaking, marked with modesty and de- 
corum. Both men and women are allowed to separate 
at pleasure, and a restitution of dowry takes place 
on such occasions. Adultery is accounted equal in 
criminality to theft, and is punished by fining, accord- 
ing to the quality uf the person aggrieved : but if the 
woman is the - wife of a chief or king, the oftending 
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parties are put to death according to their laws. 
They caution strangers to respect their wives, and 
to avoid treating them with levity or immodesty, 
but they oSer tliem their daugliters. 

Their iavourite amusements are singing and danc- 
ing ; the women practise the former, and are very 
ready at extempore composition upon the slightest 
occasions : these songs are generally replete with 
satire or encomium; in the fwiner they stigmatize 
unw^orthy actions, and, in the latter, celebrate good 
' ones : the remarkable deeds of their forefethers 
form the frequent subject of their songs. These 
amusements, which generally occupy the evening, 
are conducted with propriety of behaviour, and a 
freedom from those excesses which too frequently 
attend those of more polished nations. 

However much they may be addicted to plundering 
those with whom they are at war, amongst themselves 
their conduct is marked with a degree of honesty that 
would reflect honour on the most civilized people. 
No stronger proof of this can be given, than that they 
make no use of either bars, bolts, or locks, to their 
bouses. Every precaution is taken to prevent being 
surprised by an enemy ; and their towns and villages, 
as we have already observed, are doubly defended 
and guarded ; but within their intrenchnients, all is 
security and confidence, no further precaution being 
necessary than laying a few thorns at the door, or 
fastening it on t^e outside, to prevent the fowls or 
cattle from entering. 
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Their mental powers are cwisiderable. - As far as 
their infbnnation extends, thdr reasoniag is sound 
and strong, and they are very ready in compr^end- 
ing any new subject that is proposed to them. Some 
of their speakers are possessed of considerable elo- 
quence, as will be evinced by a reference to their 
speeches, recorded in the historical part of this work. 
In delivering their sentiments, their periods are short; 
but their addresses are argumentative and conclusive, 
and well calculated to enforce conviction on the minds 
of an audience. 

The sanctity of an oath is univeraally observed by 
them, and it is usual to resort to it whenever more 
than ordinary affirmation is required. The mode of 
administering it was, as they assure us, prescribed by 
their fore&thers ; and in no case where that form has 
been adhered to, was it ever known that a native of 
Madagascar has broken his oath. The treachery 
which the French settlers complained of, was the 
natui^ consequence of the lawless tyranny aiid op- 
pression they practised upon them ; they had no other 
means left to free themselves, and it must not be 
looked upon as a criterion of their character. That 
there are bad men in Madagascar, we do not attempt to 
deny ; but such characters are treated with contempt 
there, as well as in more civilized countries, and 
the non-obsarance of an oath is held in abhor- 
rence. 

They are much given to superstition, and are great 
observers of dreams, which they sometimes carry to a 
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ridiculous Iragth,* Witchcraft is greatly practised, 
especially in the province of Matataoe, where ma^c 
is kept up in all its glory. The Ombiasses, or ma^- 
cians, have acquired great inBuence over the people, 
who are much airaid of them on account of their sup- 
posed necromantic powers ; nor dare they dispute 
their commands or assertions, though contrary to the 
evidence of their senses and the dictates of the plainest 
reason. Of this influence they makea very profitable 
us^ by selling a kind of talisman, on sUps of paper, 
written in the Arabic character, which are worn round 
the neck by the credulous people, who suppose they will 
preserve them from the influence of every kind of evil. 
On the whole, we are led to conclude, from the 
foregoing sketch, that the Madegasses are a sensi- 
ble and well-disposed people, — easy in their tempers, 

* Dniiy meotions a lemarkably ludicrous instance of this 
kind. A young man was ordered by his guardiau spirit, in a 
dream, to go to his brother who was to ikoot at him. In obe- 
dience to this noctunial injunction, he posted off the next moin- 
ing to his brother, acquainted him with his errand, and requested 
him without delay to execute the command. His brother en- 
deavoorcd to dissuade him from his ridiculous determination, 
but to no purpose. " You must shoot at me," said the fanatic, 
'.' or worse will come of it." " Well, then, I will shoot towards 
you, and miss you," Nolhiag; however, but a bon^fide shoot 
at hini would satisfy the anxious devotee. Thus over-ruled, his 
brother loaded his piece, and standing about thirty yards off, 
fired low ; but with all bis care he broke one <^ his legs, and 
then reflecting on his own credulity, ran, lamenting, to assist him. 
In short, with die usual applications, and some taagicai ekarmi, 
tile leg was healed, but the yqfing man carried the marks of his 
folly to his grave, in a stiff joint. 
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and, to their friends, generous, hospitt^le, and faith- 
ful. With DO other guides than the light, and conse- 
quently the religion of nature, experience has taught 
them the necessity of fixed principles, to regulate their 
conduct and dealings with each other. But in the 
construction of these principles, no provision was 
made aganst the effects of a revengeful spirit ; nor 
were their foundations sufficiently liberal and extended 
to meet the exigencies of the Mtuation into which they 
have been thrown, by the attempts of foreigners to 
subjugate them. Something more was wanting to 
enable them to withstand the vicious examples and 
unprovoked aggressions of the invaders, without imi- 
tating the one, and revenging the other, by acts of 
treachery and barbarity. What has not the Christian 
religion done for mankind! — there is not a va- 
luable principle in morals that it has not rendered 
more stable, nor in social life that it has not refined 
and softened. It is the oil that allays the stormy 
passions of the mind — the balm that soothes and 
attenuates the anxieties of life — the spring that regu- 
lates and perpetuates the benevolent feelings of the 
heart — the power which dispels the illusions of 
superstition and ignorance — and the barrier that 
prevents the accesses of vice and depravity. While 
it does not prohibit us from using the means of self- 
preservation, it enjoins on us mercy and forgiveness 
towards our enemies, an humane use of the means of 
self-defence, and a compassionate forbearance in the 
hour of victory. 
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CHAP. V. 

Qf the different Classes—The Zafe Rahimini— Their 
Subdivisions — Origin — Indigenous Blacks — Subdivi- 
siona— Origin of the Aborigines. 

According to the most authentic accounts, tlie 
inhabitants of Madagascar consist of three distinct 
races ; each of which are easily discernible, notwith- 
standing their continual intermixtures. 

The first is that of the Whites, who inhabit the 
provinces of Anossi and Matatane, and who assert that 
they are descended from Imina, the mother of 
Mahomet, and they are in consequence called Zafe 
Rahimini.* 

The second, mhabiting the Isle of St. Mary, and 
the country round Foule Point and the Bay of 
Anton^, are called Zafe Hibrahini, or descendants 
of Abraham, who also are whites. 

The third race- comprises the Indigenous Blacks, 
who are to be considered as the aborigines. 

The Zafe Rabimini are of Arabian extraction. 

* Those wtutea who lire in Matatane are all magicians, 
and are called Omlnaaaes. They have public Bchools for the 
purpoHe of teaching necromancy — they are also the writers and 
historians of Madagascar. They make use of the Arabic 
character, and teach both reading and writing in that language. 
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Tb^ discovered the island about two hundred and 
fifty years ago. UpOD their arrival, the leader, or 
chief of the company, married a native woman, upon 
condition that the oflspring of the union should be 
called Zafe Casimaoibou, after their fether, which was 
contrary to the custom of the country. Their pro- 
geny were numerous ; and in a short time they gained 
an ascendancy over their brethren. Upon the latter 
attempting to emancipate themselves, about ooe 
hundred and fi% years ago, they were all put tothe 
sword, except the women and children, who bad a 
district allotted to them, which they cultivated. These 
are called Ontampassemaca, or " Pe<^le from the 
sandy deserts of Mecca."* 

Those of this race who inhabit Anossi, are divided 
into three classes, or orders; — ^the Rhoandrians, Ana- 
candrians, and Ontzatsi.t 

* Some writers have made a distinction between the whites 
of Anossi, and tiiose of Matatane, up6a die assumption that 
they arrived at two different |ieriods ; but the account they pre 
is so confosed, and, after all, the times of their anivul are so 
near to each other, that we have followed a writer of acknow- 
le^ed correctness, and have considered the two as derived 
from the same stock, but rendered distinct by the marriage above 
referred to, and the consequent ambition and tyranny of its 
issue. 

t The following account of the origin of the Zafe Rahimiiii, 
is an extract from a book written in the Madegasse language, 
called Fasiri, which was translated by order of Benyowsky, 
daring tbe time he resided on the island. 

RUiimini, father of Imina, the mother of Mahomet, had two 
sons, the elder of whom was named Ramini, and was a great 
prophet He went to Mahomet at Mecca, bat as he would not 
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' - The Rhcmndrians are the first aud most dis- 
tinguished order; tbey are, in fact, the oobles of 
Madagascar. The kings are always chosen from 
amongst them, and are called Am[»nsacdt>e. Tbey 
enjoy many privileges, and, amcHigst others, that of 



eat the flesh of beasts uoless he had himself cut |he throat of the 
animal, he irritated the lUadples of Mahomet, who intended to 
^U his blood for iDtrodncdDg a new cnstoin. But Mahomet 
Mred his life by inspiratioii, and permitted bim to cut the throate 
of the beasts be ate, and sometime afterwards gave him one of 
his dangfaters, named Farefatima, in marriai^e. Ramini then 
went with his wife to Mangalor, where he spent his life, and 
was an Ampansacabe. At his death, his. son lUhanroad 
succeeded him, and married his sister: a son was the issue of 
this match, named Kahadzi, who also succeeded his father ; but 
having a desire to visit the tombs of hia ancestors at Palmir, he 
Wt out for. that purpose, leaFing hia brother to supply his [dtica 
during his absence. The latter proved treacberous, aud giving 
out that his brother was only gone to make an act of profession 
of the Mahometan fcuth, g^ned over all the great men to 
hia cause, and superseded his brothev m the sovereignty. Ra- 
hadzi, being informed of this treachery, took the resolution erf 
stuling in quest of an unknown land, and accordingly arrived at 
the island of ComoTO.from whence he went to Madagascar, and 
landed at Maaghabei, where he was kindly received, and mar- 
ried the daughter of one of the kings of the island. He had 
two chUdren by her, the eldest of whom was chosen Ampansa- 
cabe — and his descendants, each in turn, succeeded bim in that 
exalted office. Ramini Larizon was the last Ampansacabe, he 
being slain in war, and his two sons massacred on hb tomb. 
There were many of the illegitimate offspring of this race when 
the French first went to Madagascar. They then had great 
power, but the French exterminated them all but one, who 
avenged their death by a general massacre of all the French 
in the country. 

E S 
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billing beaMs, a business which is universally honoured 

among savages who subsist by the chase. 

The Anacandriaus are the offspring of a Rhotui- 
drian and a wouian of inferior rank, for which 
reason they have the privilege of liilling beasts ; their 
hair is long, hau^ng down in curls, and th^ com- 
plexion is of a reddish hue. 

The Ootzatsi constitute the last class of Zafe 
Rahimini. They enjoy no privilege beyond that of 
killing a fowl ; they derive their origin from the ille^- 
timate offspring of the Anacandriaus, and the sailors 
who came over with the Zafe Rahimini. They subdat 
chiefly by fishing, are accounted brave sddiers, and 
can fling a stone or a dart with unerring cert^oty. 
They also spend great part of their time in dancing 
and singing, and appear to live an easy, careless 
life. 

The Whites of Foule Point, who call themselves 
the descendants of Abraham, are sprung partly from 
the anci^t pirates, and partly from the real Zafe 
Hibrahims ; tliey enjoy no privileges, and are in some 
measure distinct from the other classes of society in 
the island. 

The Indigenous Blacks comprise four classes ; the 
Voadziri, the Lohavohitz, the Ontzoa, and the 
Ondeves. The flrst are stud to trace their origin from 
the ancient sovereigns of tlie island. Th^r wealth 
in slaves and cattle is altogether considerable, and 
they are allowed the possession of several villages. 
Althou^ superseded in the sovereignty by the race 
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of Ramini, it is evident that their descent is noble, 
since the. natives still hold than in veneraticm; and 
tbe<^ have the privU^, in common with the usurpers, 
<^ killing the beasts belonging to their subjects, pro- 
vided they have the good fivtune to arrive before a 
Rboandrian or Anacandrian.* 

The Lohavt^tz have mudi less power than tiit 
last-mentioned. They can never possess more than 
one village; and how great soever thdr wealth in 
slaves and cattle may be, they are not allowed, on any 
account whatever, to kill the animals that serve as 
ibod for themselves and their subjects; but must 
go and seek a Rhoandrian, be it ever so incon- 
venient 

The Ontzoa are nearly related to the former, but 
tiiey possess no power, authority, or privily what- 
ever, except personal fi-eedom. 

The Ondeves are slaves by extraction ; their name, 
in the Madegasse langu^e, implies "a man un- 
done!" These are "thehewersof wood and drawers 
of water" for the higher ranks, and are kept in entire 
8ubjection.t 

* This privilege is no empty honour. It is attended with 
considerable profit; for the noble butcher is allowed to help 
himself to a part of the ox, or whatever animal be is kil- 
ling. 

f There is a piece of curious tradition carrent in Madagas- 
car, respecting the origin of the several classes, correspouding 
with tile foregoing subdivision. It was first promulgated by the 
Ombiasses, doubtless with a view to strengthen the power of 
(he Zafe Ramini. 
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Such are the gradations of rank in Madagascar ; 
and in fraciog tlie origin of the Zafe Rahimini, we 
have hitherto had some guide to direct us ; but with 
respect to the abori^es, that question is involved in 
the greatest obscurity, and the opinions concerning it 
are almost as various as the persona who have written 
upon the subject: and aAer all that has been said, 
the entire absence of either authentic records, or 
probable tradition, leaves the matter still open to 
discussion. It is -not- our province to reconcile tbe 
conflicting opinions, much less to make a decision^ 
when others, far better qualified &yc the task, both by 
talents and learning, have spoked with diffidence. 
We shall therefore state the leading opinions, with 
the arguuaents in their favour or agdast them, and 
tb«i le^ve the iiirther discussion of the subject fcn- 
some abler pen. 

The ori^n of the Madegasses, is, by the generality of 

it asserts, that the Creator of heareo and earth drew from 
the body of the first roan, while he was asleep, seven women, 
from whom the seven tribes descended. 

Hie mother of the Rhoandrians was extracted from the brain 
of the first man. 

That of the Anacaadriaus from his neck — aod the Ontzalsi 
from his shoulder. 

The Voadziri were derived from her who came out of his 
right side, while in a deep sleep. 

The mother of the Lofaavohitz sprung from the thigh. 

That of the Oatzoafrom the calf of the leg. 

The poor Ondeves were, from the beginning, destined to be 
trodden down by dieir brethren. Their first mother was ex- 
tracted from the sole of the foot of the first manl ! 
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writers, ascribed to the Jews : tbjs idea is founded <hi 
tbe universal {practice of circumcision amongst' tbetn, 
and from the title cff " Descendants of Abraham" . 
having been assutn^ by the inhabitants of St. Mary's 
Isl^ and tbe coast opposite. But these circumstances 
by no means determine the point, it being vrell known 
that many of the eastern nations practise circumcisHm, 
who, it is certain, are not of Jewish extraction ; and 
as to the title of " Descendants of Abuuham," it would 
apply as well to tbe descendants of any other pEut of 
lus femily, (wbidi was numerous, and all undoubtedly 
practiaed circumcision), as to those who sprung from 
Isaac. 

But, we ask, what period of liie Jewish history 
is assigned as the probable one at which tbe island 
was peopled by them? That it could not take 
place after the dispersion, is, we think, obvious ; for, 
wherever that people have been found, their charac- 
teristics are so plain, tiiat they may be distinguished 
virithout much difficulty. Believing, as theydo, that 
tiie promised Messiah has still to make lus appear- 
ance, ■ and that their return to the Holy Land will 
precede or accompany his advent, they are found 
every where to hold themselvae distinct from the 
nations and people around them, — regulated by 
different customs and laws, — tenacious of their reli- 
^us rites and ceremonies, — and assuming to them- 
selves tbe same high ground, as being exclusively 
" the people of God." 

The same arguments, with many additional ones. 
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may be urged ^funst the supposition of such an 
event taking place, during the residence of the Jews , 
in the land of Canaan. That was the land of pro- 
mise, to the possesion of which their expectations 
were directed for near five hundred years, with ao 
intenseness and ardour which amounted to enthusiasm. 
And after they had, with much toil and difficulty, 
taken possessicNi of it, the happiness they enjoyed 
there, and the importance they attached to a residence 
in it, as the appointed theatre for the future fulfilment 
of prophecy, inspired them with the most enthu»astic 
patriotism, which was further strengthened, and a 
charm thrown over the whole, by the influence, of a 
dispensation of reli^on peculiarly their own : and it 
is difficult to believe that any of them would abandon 
such a country, and such expectations, to sail in quest 
of an unknown land. 

Neither b there any siniilarity between the religious 
or civil habits of the Mad^asses and those of the Jews, 
except in the practice of circumcision; — they have 
neither customs, traditions, rites, nor ceremonies 
sufficiently analogous to justify us in assigning their 
origin to that people. It is well known that the 
Jews were greatly addicted to idolatry, notwithstand- 
ing the theocratic government under which they long 
lived. The splendour of the Mosaic dispensation 
held them in awful reverence only until something 
more pompous and splendid presented itself in the 
idolatrous rites and ceremonies of the heatlien 'nations 
arognd them, which were presently adopted and mixed 
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up with their own syst^n. But we never hesar of their 
having gone back to natural religion, the simplicity of 
which afforded no charms to their minds, — reflected 
no glare upon their senses. Whereas, in Made^ascar, 
the reverse is the case ; there the worshippers have 
neither temples,, sabbaths, priests, nor stated reli^us 
services; nor have they ever fallen into idolatry, — the 
Oli, or Teraphim, which they make use of in th^ 
prayers, being only the medium of communication. 
Their worship is confined to one God, and to Him 
al(H)e their prayers and sacrifices are offered. In the 
latter, they for the most part offer females ; whereas 
the Jews, in their burnt oflferings, were strictly for- 
bidden to offer any other than males.* In mourning 
for the dead, the Madegasses sbave their beads;, a 
practice which also was forbidden to the Jews, who 
were severely reproved for adoptmg it 

There are two or three other circum&tance9 which 
go fer towards deciding the question with respect to 
the Jews, and, indeed, any other nation contemporary 
with that people. In their domestic economy the 
Madegasses make use of no animal to assist them in 
the labours of husbandry, or in carrying burthens. 
It is a very striking circumstance, that they should 
never have thought of using oxen as beasts of bur- 
then.. If at any period of their history the use of 
them had been known, (which must bave been the 

* In the Pntriarchal ages there does not appear to have been 
any prohibition of the nse of females in their burnt offerings. — 
See Oen. viii. 30, and xv. 9. 
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case if they had descended from the Jews), it would 
cert^nly have been perpetoated on the island by the 
influence of a principle common to all men, namely, 
a love of ease, and^a wish to avoid labour. Neither 
have they any kind of vehicle going on wheels. These 
circumsbuices will, it is presumed, carry their or^n 
back to a much earlier date than the Jewbh history, 
or that of any of the civilized nations of antiquity, 
will admit of: — and had either of them been known 
to the original inhabitimts, their essential value would 
have insured their transmission to succeeding gene- 
rations. The knowledge of letters, too, was unknown 
till within the last three hundred and fifty years, when 
it was introduced into some of the provinces by 
the Arabs, who conquered the island. And, to con- 
clude this negative evidence, the language which is 
spoken universally throughout the island (with only a 
provincial difference), bears no analc^ to the Hebrew, 
but is a " mixture of Arabic and Greek, being agree- 
able to the latter in the manner of speaking, in the 
order and conjunction of nouns and verbs active, and 
in being extremely copious." 

Another opinion that has been advanced, is, that 
they owe their origin to one <rf the immediate descen- 
dants of Ham, the son of Noah ; or, probably, tp 
some part of Abraham's femily, which was numerous. 
Iliis supposition appears to be much better supported 
than the former, being, in many respects, fevoured by 
the habits and manners of the Madegasses. Their 
religion is evidently the most ancient in the world, 
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and in its simplicity bears some analogy totMof Ute 
Fatiiarcha, though debased by much superstidon. 
Like them, every man is a priest and a judge in his 
own bouse*, where be prepares the -sacrilices, and 
offers lip his prayers to " Unghorray," or, " the - 
Most High God ;" a name which corresponds with 
that ^ven to the Divine Being in Genesis xiv. 18. 
The pastoral mode of life also, which universally 
prevails, is similar to that of the Patriarchs : like 
th^n, their riches chiefly consist m flocks and herds, 
there being no circulating medium in the island. 
- The recourse bad to an oath (not profane swearing) 
on every extraordinary occasion, the reverence with 
which these appeals to the Deity are pronounced, and 
tbe sacrifice or feast by which it is accompanied (h* 
concluded, correspond with tlie custom in the Patn- 
erchal ages ; a remarkable instance of n^ch occurs 
in the 31st chapter of Genesis, on occasion of the 
league between Jacob and Laban ; when Jacob sware, 
" by the fear of his fether, Isaac," not to pass the 
bounds prescribed ; and the trea^ was ratified with 
a sacrifice, or, as Josephus calls- it, a feast. 

The Oli, with wtiich they invoke the spirits of the 
dead, is, in many respects, similar to the Teraphim 
used in the early ages after th& Flood. It b asserted 
by some commentators, that the household gods, which 

* On relig^onB occasions, in which the public are concerned, 
their chiefs invariably perform the prieetly ofiices, which also 
corresponds witb the cdstom of the Patriarchs, as in the ca^e of 
Melchizedek.— See Gen. uv. 18, &Cr 
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Rachael stole from her father Labaa, were nothing 
more than Terapbim, which were kept for the purpose 
of invoking ttie guardian spirits, who were supposed 
to go in the night with messages or petitions to the 
Divine Being, and bring back answers. This is the 
use ascribed to them by the Jewish cabalists ; and 
it exactly corresponds with that assigned by the 
Madegasses to the Oli. The Jews were strictly 
forbidden to follow tiie examples of the nations around 
them (and indeed their own ancestors) in this 
superstitious practice, which they could not be de- 
terred from, though frequently reproved by their 
prophets on account of it The reader's mind will 
doubtless recur to the instance of Micah, (see the 
1 8th and 19th chapters of Judges,) who bad in his 
house two images, an £pod and a Teraphim, which 
shews that they did not confine themselves to the use 
of the two latter, but connected other idolatrous rites, 
borrowed from the heathen around them. 

The chief difficulty, which presents itself in the way 
of this opinion, is, the question how the descendants 
of Ham, or of Abraham, could get to Madagascar at 
that early period, when the art of ship-building could 
be but very imperfectly known. But this difficulty 
will vanish, when it is considered that the ark was in 
existence in Ham's time, and for many ages after, 
and consequently his children had a model to work by. 
It is certain, that the children of Japheth [>eopIed the 
islands in the Mediterranean, as early as Abraham's 
time ; and the children of Ham also were dispersed 
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abroad, round the coasts of Africa ; from wheoce, 
supposing them to possess the art of ahip-buildiug, 
they might easily transport themselves to Madagascar. 
Their colour, which is similar to that of the Egyptians 
and Abyssinians, renders it evident, that they came 
from Africa ; and the vicinity of the island to the coast 
of that quarter of the globe, rather than to any other, 
puts the matter out of doubt; while the foregoing 
arguments render it extremely probable, that their 
arrival took place at a very remote period, long before 
the Israelites were in bondage in Egypt, or any of the 
polbhed nations of antiquity were in existence.* 

These are the opinions on this interesting subject, 
which we have considered as most worthy of notice. 
And if we admit the latter to be correct, what rejec- 
tions does the situation of these poor islanders suggest 
to the mind of a Christian ! We are here introduced 
to a race of men, who, for nearly four :thousand years, 
have been separated from the rest of the world, and 
shut up in a state of mental darkness and ignorance ; 



• To the foregoing opinion, the writer would beg leave to 
ftdd a suggestion on the subject ; namely, whether the Made- 
gasaes do not owe their descent to two sources T Is it not 
probable, that while those of an oUve complexion, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the population, may. have descended from 
the family of Ham, those denominated " the descendants of 
Abraham" were actually his children, descended eollalerallg 
with the others ; and having arrived at the isliuid at the same 
period, separated, as was usual at Uiat eaily age, in order to 
constitute different tribes ? It is with this impression the writer 
has ventured to separate them in this chapter. 
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whose progenitors, though contemporary with the 
founders of true religion, and originally unitipg with 
them in its sacred observances, have not, in their 
descenqlants, shared the bene6t3 of its influence ; but, 
having simply received the knowledge of one God, 
and adopted the seal of the covenant after the example 
of the " Father of the Fwthfiil," were from thenceforth 
cut off from all liirther intercourse with his collateral 
descendants, and consigned to the gloomy re^ns of 
heathen superstition. On them the glorious revela- 
tion under the Mosaic, and still more glorious under 
the Christian dispensation, have never shed their 
light. To them did not "pertain the adoption, and 
the ^ory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises ;" nor 
have they been partakers of the blessings of that 
Gospel, which is " the -power of God unto salvation." 
The thundors of Sinu have never awed their minds 
into obedience; nor has the persuasive voice of the 
Redeemer of mankind ever melted their hearts witli 
divine love; yet, in the midst of an accumulating 
mass of error and superstition, we find them adhering, 
with inflexible constancy, to the grand principle oo 
which all true reli^on is founded — ^the acknowledg- 
ment of one God, to the exclusion of idols : their 
moral state calls aloud for the sympathy of the Chris- 
tian world ; and we trust no exertions will be spared, 
to convey to them the knowledge of that religion, 
which alone can dispel their errors, r^ulate their con- 
duct, and reform their hearts. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Religion — Object of FaitA — Belief in one God — In a 
World of Spirits — Immortality of the Soul — Notion 
of the Sunr— Creation of the World— A Day of Rest 
aUowed—Mode of Worship — Sacrifices in Sickness — 

_ In cases of Derangement — Burial of the Dead — 
Circumcision — Exposing Children to Destruction. — 
Conclusion. 

Xhe subject of religion has, in some degree, been 
anticipated in the preceding chapter; and as the 
Appendix will contain an account of the present state 
of the island, as it respects the influence their religious 
sentiments possess over their minds, and the probable 
effects of the introduction of Christianity ; we shall, 
in this section, merely give the outline of their fdtb, 
and its illustration in their mode of worship, post- 
poning the further discussion of it till we enter upon 
that part of the work. 
^ They acknowledge one only true God, the Creator 
of heaven and earth, and the Supreme Ruler of the 
uaiverse. This Great Being they call " Unghorray," 
or " Zanhar6*" which signifies " the Highest God," 

* The former 'u the ortho(;raphy of Dniry, who resided many 
years amoagst tbem; the Utter, Uiat of the French writers. 
'Hteir difierence is little more than apparent; for if tbe Z be 
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, or " the God above," Tbey believe liim to pos- 
sess infinite power, but consider him too great a 
Being, and too powefful, to condesceod to attend 
to the concerns of mortals, or to reveal himself to 
any of his creatures : they therefore suppose, that 
four inferior spirits are appointed, to whom are 
delegated the afi^rs of thb world. These are de- 
nominated the Lords of the North, South, West, 
and East. The last is supposed to be the dispenser 
of piques and miseries to mankind, by the command 
of the Great God — the other three are employed in 
the dispensation of benefits. Believing that these 
four spirits are powerful intermediate beings, pos- 
sessing great influence with the Deity, they profess a 
high veneration for them, and recommend themselves 
to them in their prayers and sacrifices ; but they by 
no means worship them, or any other being, except 
the Deity, who alone is the object of their prayers 
and sacrifices.* 

Besides these four, tbey have great faith in a world 
of spirits, and believe that every family has its guar- 
dian angel, which is generally supposed to be the 
soul of a particular ancestor : these are considered as 

(»niUed, ot slightly slipped over at die beginning; of the French 
word, they would pronounce it nearly die same v ^^ pronounce 
V Qghonuy ; and the orthography of the latter is more agreeable 
to diat of the Madecasie language in general. 

* lliia circumstance is worthy of particular notice, as it U, we 
believe, vtiparaUeled in the htitory of the heathat toorld ; and it 
gready heightens the intereBl their preseut critical situation, with 
respect to religion, is calculated to excite. 
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the. messengers, who coovey their prayers to the four 
great Lords, as the medium of access to the Deity. 
These guardian angels are also represented in their 
domestic worship, by a sort of Teraphim, called 
Olis*, which are used on almost every occasion in 
their domestic arrangements, and are frequently worn 
by the heads of families, as a preservative from evil. 

They believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
diat, after death, it returns to Zanhar^ ; but they have 
no idea of future punishment, or that the soul can 
sufier evil after its separation from the body: they 
believe that bad men will be punished in this world, 
by a complication of misfortune; and that the good 
will be rewarded by a good state of health, constancy 
of his friends, increase of fortune, and obedience of 
children. 

They look upon the sun as a glorious body^ and, 
as some have supposed, as a spiritual being, but 
created and dependent : they frequently gaze at it 
with wonder, if not with adoration, but otfer no 
prayers to it. They consider it as the source of all. 
their personal enjoyments ; but ascribe that source to 
a superior Power, and therefore address their ascrip- 
tions of praise to Him alone. 

• The Oli it made of small pieces of wood, neatly joined 
together, in the form of a balf-moon, with the horns downward, 
and between the points are two alligators' teelb. It is fancifully 
adorned with beads of different colours, and a sash is fastened 
to it at the back, for tite purpose of tying it round the person 
who makes use of it. 
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Their Mtb, relating to the creation of the world, is 
in some respects analogous to the Mosaic account, 
but mingled with much falsehood. They bdieve 
that God, having created heaven, earth, and all 
creatures, placed Adam, whom he formed out of the 
earth, in Paradise, which they suppose to be in the 
Sun. Adam, having no necessity, was forbidden to 
eat and drink. Paradise, they say, was watered by 
four rivers ; one of milk, another of wine, a third of 
honey, and a fourth of oil, and abounded with great 
plenty of all sorts of fruit. The evil spirit, by cun- 
ning and crafit, 6nding Adam in Paradise, asked the 
reason why be ate not of those fine fruits and oil, and 
Vfhy he drank not of that fine wine and milk ? Adam 
answered, be had been prohibited by God, and 
wanted not nourishment to support life ; upon which 
the devil retired, and after waiting two hours, returned, 
and acquEunted Adam that he came from God, to 
^ve him leave to eat what he pleased. Adam, being 
thus tempted, ate; and, upon digestion, was guilty of 
an impropriety in Paradise. The devil then com- 
pldned to God of his insolence and filthiness, who 
immediately drove him out of Paradise, and sent him 
into a country, where an imposthume grew in the calf 
of his leg, which burst in six months, and produced a 
girl ; whereupon he sent a message to God, to know 
what he should do ; who answered, that he must 
bring her up, and marry her when she came to a 
certain age ; which he did, and called her Rokouna, 
or Eve. She brought him two sons — Cain and Abel, 
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who,^ when ^own up, destroyed each other through an 
artifice of the devil. They add, that Adam had 
many children, who increased greatly, became wicked, 
and refused to acknowledge God ; that thereupon he 
sent a deluge on the earth, after he had commanded 
Noah to build a ship, and retire to it with his wife 
and children, relations and domestics, with male and 
female of every species ; that they had no sooner 
entered, than the earth, with the remaining animals, 
was buried under the waters of the deluge, excepting 
the four following mountains : — Zabalicaf in the north, 
Zabalicatoure in the south, Zabaliraf in the west, and 
Zabalibazane in the east : no persons, however, could 
save themselves from death on these mountains. 
After the deluge, Noah went out of the ship to live 
at Jerusalem, and from thence to Mecca, where he 
rei^ved fr<Mn God, writings, containing his law. 
They have likewise some tradition concerning* Jesus 
Christ; but these traditional accounts of the histories 
recorded in Scripture, are confined principally to the 
Zafe Casimambous and the Ontampassimaca of the 
province of Matatane and Anossi : it is therefore evi- 
dent they were introduced by the Mahometans. 

We have seen -some accounts which state, that the 
inhabitants of St. Mary Isle, and the rest of the 
Zafe Hibrahim, refrjun from work on the Sabbath; 
believing that otherwise they would be wounded or 
attacked by sickness : that they also acknowledged 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, and David ; bnt have no 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, or any of the prophets, 
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being, in all other respects, similar to tlie rest of the 
islanders. With regard to their observance of the 
Sabbath, most travellers who have written on the 
subject assure us, that though a remission of labour 
is universally allowed to their slaves occasionally, no 
particular dsy b set apart for it there more than in 
the other provinces : it rests entirely with the huma- 
nity of the masters; and, while some allow one day in 
each week, others extend it to ten days or a fortoight; 
and in no case is the day devoted to religious services, 
as the Sabbath is amongst Christians and Jews. 

The knowledge they have of Noah and Abrahani 
is obviously accounted for ; and as to that which they 
profess of Moses and David, they may have derived 
it (as well as the account of the cr^tion) from the 
Mahometans, from whom also they have learned to 
abstain from swine's flesh. Certainly the inference 
drawn from these circumstances, even if they are cor- 
rect, is not a necessary one; namely, that they descend 
from the Jews. 

The worship, which is founded upon the foregoing 
system of feith, is purely spontaneous, having neither 
divine nor moral law, nor even the shadow of revelation 
to enforce it: nor does it appear that innovations have 
taken place from their intercourse with other nations ; 
but that in this particular, as well as in their other cus- 
toms and manners, they retain the same forms arid sen- 
timents as were practised and entertained by their fore- 
fathers in ages of remotest antiquity. Their prayers 
and addresses to the Deity are con6ned to periods of 
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sickness, distress, acddents, and ttie like ; but a^eals 
are made to Him on all ceremonial occasions, where 
more than ordinary solemnity is requisite. 

In sickness, frequent prayers, are offered up, both 
by the sufferer and his friends ; and if it be severe or 
of long continuuice, a sacrifice is offered. On such 
occasions, an ox being procured, is brought to the 
spot at sun-set, and a sort of altar being erected, the 
nearest relative of the sick man slays the victim ; the 
blood is then, sprinkled' about the altar, the head is 
placed at the foot of it, and the caul and entrails 
burnt in the fire upon it During this ceremony, 
the sick man sits near, in a supplicating posture, 
and generally prays with great fervour. The cere- 
mony is finished by the sacrificer cutting up the 
ox and distributing it amongst the poor slaves of 
the sick man, res^ving, however, the best pieces for 
himself. 

If a person is seized with derangement, they imme- 
diately send for an Ombiasse, who is to fetch Under- 
standing fi'om the sepulchre (Amounouque) of the 
patient's forefathers. To this place he repairs by 
night, opens the monument or tomb, and, placing a 
cap over the aperture, invokes the soul of the disor- 
dered person's fiither or grandfather, and demands 
' understanding for his helpless son. The aperture b 
instantly closed, and the conjurer returns to the ma- 
niac, declares his success, and places the cap on his 
bead ; and if he recover, he and his friends are gene- 
rally weak enough to ascribe his recovery to the great 
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skiU of the impostor, and,' liberally reward him with 
presents. 

The burial of the dead is a religious occasion, and 
is conducted with peculiar ceremonies. Upon the 
decease of a person, the neu^st relatives are invited 
to the house; the hair and beards of the men being 
shaved, and a cap placed on the heads of the women 
in token of mourning, they first wash the body, and 
tlien adorn it with bracelets, rings, and chains of gold, 
set with coral and other ornaments, wrapping round it 
several pieces of the finest cloths: then the parents, 
friends and slaves assemble round the corpse in a body, 
and bemoan the deceased with great lamentations; the 
women alternately bewailing and dancing, and the men 
perfonning exercises of arms ; while anotfier party, in an 
adjoining apartment, extol the prabes of the deceased, 
proclaim his public loss, speak to him as if living, Euid 
ask the reason of his dying ; — whether he had not 
gold, silver, iron, cattle, slaves, or riches sufficient ? 
The first day is spent in this tra^-comic interchange 
of grief and mirth, and the whole company is enter- 
tained at night. A tree is next selected for the coffin, 
and, a cow or ox being killed, some of the blood is 
sprinkled upon the tree, and prayers are offered up 
that it may not split, or hurt any one in falling. 
fieing cut about a foot longer tlian the corpse, 
it is split down the middle and scooped out, after 
which it is fit for use ; and the corpse being depo- 
sited in it, and festened down, it is carried by six 
men to the Amounouque, or sepulchre, belonging 
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to the femily of the deceased*, which is geoeirdly 
well fenced in with a palisade of bamboo, and a 
strong house ig erected in the middle, under which 
the dead are deposited. The corpse bdng set down 
on the outside^ four fires are made at the four corners 
of the cemetery ; <m these they consume an ox, pre- 
viously killed for the purpose, sprinkling frankincense 
on the ashes. The head of the family then goes to 
the gate of the sepulchre, halloos several times 
very loud, and calls upon all the dead deposited there^ 
beginning with the first, and ending at the last 
interred, telling them they have brought a relation to 
lie amount them, and hope they will receive him as a 
fiiend : two or three persona then go in and dig the 
grave, and the corpse la instantly interred without 
further ceremony. In fiiteeb days, more sacrifices 
are made, and provisions are sent to the defunct, as 
if be were yet alive ; the beads of the immolated vic- 
tims being fixed upon poles, and set round the t(Hnb. 
They also frequently repair thither in cases of sick- 
ness or distress, offering prayers and sacrifices ; at 
the same time invoking the aid of the mouldering 
inhabitants, exclaiming, " Thou such an one art 
now in heaven, give us help in this trouble." 



* Every family in MadagascftT, of any consequence, has ita 
buryin^^-place, which is held sacred, no person daring to infringe 
upon or break into it. The fear of incurring tUe resentments 
of the dead and the evil demons, who are supposed to hover 
around it, is a sufficient safeguard to the sanctity of the 
s^ulchie even of an enemy. 
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When a person of rank dies at a distance from his 
own home, the bead is cut off, and conveyed thitber, 
and the corpse is buried upon tbe spot On the saute 
principle, the bodies of those slain in war are dug up 
in time of peace, and translated to the tombs of their 
ancestors, amongst whom they are enrolled in the re- 
ligious recollections of their relatives : for the memory 
of the dead is held in the highest veneration, which is 
manifest on every serious occasion ; and ' their most 
solemn oath is to swear by the souls of their an- 
cestors. 

' Circumcision is celebrated with great solemnity, 
and generally performed in the month of May. This 
preparations ccminience some weeks beforehand, in the 
making of toak (or mead3 Several tubs of this 
liquor are brewed, and a shed or but built for its recep- 
tion. When the day is appointed, notice of it is sent 
to invite the relations and friends ; and the festival 
commences a day or two before, with the blowing 
of horns and beating of drums, which continue night 
and day. Ttie toak is tapped, and liberally dis* 
tributed amongst the visitors, who generally drink to 
excess. AH kinds of spprts are practised on this 
occasion ; and tbe chief of the village gives an enter- 
tainment, at which those who drink the most are 
considered to have done the greatest honour to the 
feast Two hundred head of cattle are some- 
times slain for the feast, and eaten, together with 
their hides. When tbe day arrives on which tbe rite 
is to be performed, a bull and some oxen are driven 
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to tbe spot, and their legs being tied, tbey are thrown 
on the ground. It is usual for the relations to 
present an ox or bull for each child ; but if the 
parents are poor, that is dispensed with. A profound 
silence is observed, and every person is at his post : 
the parents are occupied in preparing their children ; 
the mothers sleeping with them the night before in the 
lapa, or church, which was built some time previous 
by the fethers and uncles of the children who are to 
be circumcised. Being all assembled, the circumciser 
makes a speech, usually to the following eflfect: — 
" I respect thee, my God — I unite myself to thee by 
prayer. I ask thy pardon for my sins; thou hast 
created feet and hands; I prostrate myself before 
tliee; I this day circumcise this child," &c. The 
children are then dressed up with beads and other 
trinkets, and a skein of cotton thread, which is used 
in the ceremony, is laid on its head. No food is 
taken on the morning of the festival by the parties 
concerned : and ten o'clock is the hour when every 
thing is in readiness. They are governed by the 
*Bhadow of a man, who stands upright before the sun, 
to observe the critical minute for the execution of the 
rite. On these occasions they measure by feet, and 
the precise signal for the circumcision, is, when the 
shadow is nine feet long: then the drums begin 
beating, and the circumciser puts on his richest ^r> 
ment. The fathers walk in procession across the 
lapa, or church, with their children under then- arms, 
entering at the west, and going out at the east door : 
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they tbeD walk twice round the cattle which are 
destined for the sacrifice, make the children lie a little 
on their backs, and touch wi^ their left hand the 
right horn of each ox or bull, which lie on the ground, 
with their feet tied, ready to be immolated. The 
ceremony is performed in silence, it being esteemed 
holy and saqred by every individual ; but when it is 
over, the thatch is stripfied from the toak-house, and 
the bulls and oxen are slaughtered for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. Before the men begin to drink, 
their weapons are taken from them for fear of acci- 
dents, and the most noisy, riotous mirth continues 
till the liquor is expended, or intoxicaticm has ren- 
dered the company, incapable of further exertion. 

But the most horrid and execrable feature in thar 
ritual, remains to be related ; the observance of which 
can only be accounted for on the general principle, 
that man, when left to the dictates of natural reason, 
is liable to fall into the most dreadful errors. A 
revelation from God was absolutely necessary to 
remedy thb, and to preserve mankind, not only from 
the commission of those acts against which reason and 
conscience cry out; but also from carrying even 
their devotional feelings to excess, — from suffering 
those fears, which are excited by the erroneous view 
that misguided reason takes of the attributes and 
perfections of Deity, so far to overcome the judgment, 
as to suggest the necessity of the most unnatural 
sacrifices, in order to expiate transgression, and ap- 
pease the anger of God. Thus, when under their 
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influence, reason says, " Thou must give thy first- 
born for thy transgression — the fruit of thy body for 
the sin of thy soul." Revelation interposes with the 
injunction — "Thou shall not kill;" proving, that 
with such sacrifices God is not well pleased. 

How long the custom of exposing th^r children to 
carton destruction has existed in Madagascar, is not 
recorded* ; but it is the most dreadful of all the evils 
that superstition has entailed upon that island, and is 
the true reason why it is sb thinly inhabited, although 
one of the largest and most fertile islands in the world. 
The condemnation of these littie innocents is deter- 
mined by the Ombiasses, who, for private emolument, 
contemplate the aspect of the planets at the time of 

* It is, however, hardly a question, we presume, whether ,the 
Idea of sacrificiDg children was first suggested by the circum- 
stance (recorded in the 22d chapter of Genesis) of Abraham's 
intended sacrifice of Isaac, in obedience to the commaDd i^ 
God : but the adoption of it as a precedent, shows how little 
reason alone can do for us, in discerning the will of God. One 
great inference to be drawn from that extraordinary histoTy is, that 
such unnatural sacrifices are totally uncalled for on our part, 
and are in direct opposition to the divine will. The main object 
undoubtedly was, to typity the sacrifice of Christ, by shewing that 
such a sacrifice was necessary, in order to put away sm : — The 
second object, thatitis not the province of man to make such & 
sacrifice ; and Abraham appears to have referred to this, when 
he scud, "God will provide AtnMe{^alambfor a burnt offering:" 
as if the Almighty had SFud, " I have now tried thy fruth, 
and found it equal lo the most difficult occasion. Behold at 
hand, an inferior animal for sacrifice; and leant from hence, 
that while I have created iJiese for thy use, the life of thine own 
species is not required of tkee ; for no sacrifice of thine, which 
involves its destruction, is acceptable to me." 
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their birth ; and, according to the result of their 
observations, arbitrarily decree their future fete. The 
unfortunate months are March and April : the eighth 
day, and last week of every month, are equally in- 
auspicious : Wednesday and Friday in each week are 
also unhappy days ; and even hours are influenced by 
a bad aspect of an unlucky planet. Thus, during 
nearly half the year, is the race of human beings 
devoted to destruction, and the population attacked 
at its very source. The usual methods of accom- 
plishing the horrid deed, are, exposing them in the 
woods to the teeth of ferocious animals, and drowning : 
the former is the most practised. 

Parental aflTection, however, sometimes gets. the 
better of their superstitious fears, and breaks through 
the chains with which nature is fettered by a heathen 
education. In pursuance of its' dictates, slaves are 
often employed to save the children from destruction, 
by conveying them secretly to some remote spot in 
the woods, where they are nourished and brought up ; 
while sacrifices of oxen and fowls are made, in order 
to take off the malignity of the predominant star, 
which they believe would follow the child through life, 
were they to neglect these customary and superstitious 
practices. 

Such is the religion of the Madegasses ; and such 
is human nature, when left to the guidance of reason, 
without the aid of divine revelation. In all countries, 
and all ages, mankind are the same under similar 
circumstances ; and whatever superiority we perceive 
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in one over another, it may be traced to one 
source — the influence of the Spirit of God upon the 
heart. 

Conscious of a principle of existence, superior to 
that of other animals around him, man carries his views 
beyond this life, the idea of the immortality of the soul 
being almost a natural consequence of that conscious- 
ness ; while the belief of a great first cause is the neces- 
sary result of even a slight reflection on the nature of 
things, which precludes the possibility of self-creation.* 
The mind then reverts to the obligations and the 
reverence due to so great a Being, whose perfections 
must be infinite; and the appearance of those evils 
which afflict the human race being looked upon as 
indications of his anger, the necessity of sacrifices, 
in order to avert them, is su^ested. 

Such is the process by which the votaries of supef- 
stition arrive at the height of their delusion; and 
hence those barbarous rites, which stamp the character 
of uncivilized nations with ferocity. But the delusion 
lasts no longer than the darkness which nourishes it 

* We are apparently arguing upon the presumption, that a 
people may exist, whose progenitors, at no period of the world, 
were acquiunted, by revelation, with the existence of a first 
caus^ But we cannot believe this possible, if we receive the 
Old Testament history ; and, therefore, we wish to be under- 
stood, as speaking of a people, who, by the lapse of a long 
series of ages, have lost all traces of such a revelation ; and, 
having no established religion to fetter diem, are left entirely to 
the light of nature, and die guidance of reason; and, by conse- 
quence, to the operations of their own minds and consciences. 
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Let but one ray of divine light break in upon the 
gloom, and the spell that bound them is dissolved. 
We then see the ancient Britons demolishing their 
Druidical temples, and foregoing their bloody sacri- 
fices — the hardy Greenlanders shiiking off their frigid 
indifference — the natives of India renouncing their 
caste and their penances — and Otaheite burning her 
gods. And we trust the day b not far distant, when 
Madagascar too shall be free'd ; — when the Unknown 
God, whom her children ignorantly worship, and 
the mysteries of redemption, shall be irresistibly re- 
vealed to them in all their glory. We shall then see 
plenty crowning their harvests — peace flowing through 
her like a river — her chiefs respecting the rights of 
their neighbours' — and her mothers no longer the 
murderers of their tender oSpring ; but training them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Thus 
will they be again united to that chureh from wluch, 
for so long a series of ages they have been separated, 
and tlie glory of God promoted, in the salvation of 
thousands yet unborn. 
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General Characteristic — Mode of Living — Furniture — 
Musical Imtruments — Dancing — Social Habits — Di- 
versions — Hunting Buffaloes, Wild Soars, and Alli- 
gators — Fishing— Treatment of Run-away Slaves — 
Riches — Astronomy — Language— Ombiassea — Mode of 
Reckoning. 

Xhe characteristic feature in the history of this 
extraordinary people, whether we consider them in 
their personal, relative, or domestic habits, is simpli- 
city. The examples of their forefathers appear to 
constitute, with them, a sanction of every thing re- 
lating to their mode of action and living; and though 
innovations have crept into some of the provinces, in 
consequence of their intercourse with the French, it 
has been rather by constraint than willingly. And 
even these, instead of imparting their character to 
the people to the full extent, have been made to 
assume a portion of the general feature we have 
just referred to. 

Tbeir manner of living we have before spoken of; 
the usual hour of dinner is ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and that of supper four in the afternoon. Al- 
though we have described them as very abstemious, we 
by no means wish to convey the idea, that they are des- 
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titute of the knowledge of good eating and drinking. 
On the contrary, they can (and do) furnish a table with 
all the luxuries that even a London Alderman could 
wish for. Good beef and mutton, game of every 
description, and the most delicious fish, (not except- 
ing turtle,) are to be had gratis, by those who will 
take the trouble of catching them. They practise only 
two methods of cooking : — they either boil their food 
in earthen pots (which they manufacture in a mas- 
terly way), or they broil them on the co^s. Their 
dishes are seasoned with pimento, ginger, pepper, 
saffron, and aromatic herbs, find are served up on the 
leaves of the raven palm, which are also used as 
plates : these are always clean, being never used 
more than once. 

The forniture of their houses, in common, is neither 
very expensive, nor would an European consider them 
as sufficiently conducive to his comfort. Their floors 
are covered with red and yellow rush mats, neatly 
put together. Those of Mangbabei are both soft and 
strong. On these mats they repose, without bed, 
bolster, pillow, or covering of any sort; a log of 
wood is placed under the mat to prevent the incon- 
venience arbing from a termination of blood to the 
head. Their clothes, girdles, cotton, effects and 
ornaments, are kept in baskets; and the oils they 
make use of for the hwr and body, in earthen pitchers. 
Their kitchen furniture consists of earthen vessels, 
(called villangues, louvies, ^es, monhonges, and 
sines,) wooden dishes and spoons, calabashes for 
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water, knives, gridirons, and forks, mortars for tiie 
pounding of rice, troughs and winnowing ftns, and 
large vessels to hold the different kinds of wines. 

■The leaves of rales twelve feet ion^ and four 
broad, are used as table-cloths ; these are laid upon 
the mats spread on the floor, tables and chairs being 
luxuries that have not yet found their way into the 
domestic ecoocHny, except amongst tHe higher orders. 
Some of these have their bouses furnished in a very 
commodious and elegant manner. Our Missionaries, 
who have recently visited the island, were struck 
with astonishment, on entering the apartments of 
the Palace of Radama, at seeing the splendour of the 
mirrors, which were of steel, and the general elegance 
and spaciousness of the rooms. 

Their musical instruments are but few in number. 
A drum, a kind of violin called herraovou, another 
something like a lyre (valihou), uid a nondescript 
instrument called voule, which is made of bamboos, 
constitute all the native music of the island. Those 
who perform on the second are the most esteemed, 
and rec^ve great applause in their public assem- 
blies. 

Dancing, as we have before observed, forms a 
fevourite amusement with them. This is conducted 
by the inhabitants on the coast of Matatuie, in a 
different manner fixim the rest of the blanders. They 
observe a cadeoce and time, dance in pairs, and 
perform all their evolutions in a pleasing and graceful 
manner. In times of war, the women keep up con- 
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tiniial dancing, believing that it animates the courage, 
and increases the strength of their husbands. 

Those who are on friendly terms with each other, 
are very sociable in their habits. They frequently 
visit each other, and keep up that kind of intercourse 
which is calculated to strengthen both parties; lend- 
ing and borrowing provisions in times of temporary 
scarcity, and rendering prompt assistance on every 
trying occasion. When they meet at each other's 
houses, their amusements consbt in the chase, and in 
calling upon the neighbouring-chiefs; and when in 
doors, th^ recount the deeds of their ancestors, 
which are handed down from father to son, and form 
the principal object of their invitation, and fund of 
conversation. They also consult together, how they 
shall annoy their enemies, and lay their plans for 
future expeditions. They entertain each other in a 
sumptuous manner, if a late war have not desolated 
the province. On these occasions, their wine is 
liberally dispensed, and songs, dancing, and merriment,' 
are kept up with great spirit. 

The chiefe never go out without a fowling-piece, 
and a stick tipped with iron, the other end of which 
is ornamented with a tuft of cow's hair. They seldom 
move out for mere exercise or amusement, consid^ihg 
it quite unnecessary to add to the common fatigues of 
life. The slaves do the chief part of the work, 
though on some occasions, when more haste than 
ordinary is required, (as is the case after an invasion 
from a neighbouring enemy, when the rice and corn 
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grouDds are generaUy demdiabed,) the tnasters will 
set all bands to' work, not excepiihg his ovra, in ordcr 
to get ready a piece of grbuod for a fresh planting ' 
(H* sowing. 

The &vourite amusements amongst the men, are 
hunting and fishing. In practising the former, 
they pursue the wild (»cen and buffaloes, boars, 
foxes, and other wild animals that inhabit the 
woods. Their method of htinting the iMi&loes is 
as follows : — -Tfaej choose a dark night for the occar 
sion, and after taking the precaution of washing to 
cleanse themselves from the smell of smoak or per- 
spiration, they sally forth in as quiet a manner as 
possible, those crafty atiimals being always uptm 
their guard, and listening for an ennny. As soon as 
the hunters have discovered the herd, to. which the; 
are directed by their roaring, they take a circuitous 
route till'they get them to the windward, when tiiey 
walk towards them as softly as possible, some of the 
company pulling the tops of' the grass in ioiitatioo <^ 
the cropping of a cow. When, by means of this 
stratagem, they have got near them, they creep cau- 
tiously in amongst the herd under cover of thb 
bushes, till getting within reach of one they think 
fat, they strike a lance into its belly. The wounded 
animal gives a spring, and bellows as if another of 
the herd had run its horns agtunst it, which so com- 
monly happens, that the rest are not alanned by it. 
In this manner they strike as many of them as they 
want, and retire in the same cautious way as they came. 
G S 
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It would be dangerous to discover themselves to 
the herd in the night, as the wounded ones would 
attack any man they could get at The next morn- 
ing they go in quest of their game, which they 
generally find dead near the spot, being gfuided to 
them by their blood. Notwithstanding their ferocity, 
the natives assert that the cows will stand to have 
their dugs handled, and have even been milked 
into a horn in the dark. In some of the provinces 
these wild oxen and buffaloes are exceedingly nu- 
merous.* 

The hunting of wild boars ^o forms a favourite 
amusement with the chiefe and farmers : these ani- 
mals take refuge in a thicket, or jungle, which the 
hunters and their dogs beset round. The passages 
to the retreat are generally defended by huge boars, 
very sav^e and fierce, and who will fight desperately. 
During the attack, the grunting and squeaking of the 
swine, the yelping of the dogs, and the cheers of the 
hunters, raise such a chorus, and make the woods 



* Dmry says, that in one of tile proTiDces there were, daring- 
the' time he was on the island, (which was the beginbing of the 
last century), a breed of wild oxen, ealled Hattoy's cattle. The 
tradition concerning their origin, which he relates, is, that these 
cattle belonged origiDally to a great man, named Rer Hattoye, 
who, being of a covetous disposition, would kill none of them, 
but suffered them to increase and rove about unconstrained. He 
lived in a forest, but his family and people, after his death, went 
to reside with a king of an inland province, called Untomaroche, 
and left their cattle behind. These cattle were similar to our 
English oxen.— Dnwy, p.288. 
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resound to that degree, that the music of a pack q£ 
harriers is nut to be compared to it. At length the 
hunters, with their hatchets, cut a passage bdiind 
the thicket, and having perceived the drove, fire in 
amongst them, fieing thus attacked at all points, and 
a breach made in their line of defence, they have no 
other resource left than to fight their way through the 
hunters and do^, and run for it, with the latter yelpr 
ing at their heels. A great many are sometimes 
killed in this way, but it is rather for the sport, and 
for the sake of destroying them, on account of the 
injury they sustain by them, than for the value of 
their carcases ; for they will scarcely ever toilch them 
as food. 

Some of these expeditions occupy many days, and 
even two or three weeks ; and they go out upon them 
a long way from home. On these occasions they 
build temporary huts, and as they can always find 
plenty of good edible roots, and are well supplied with 
beef by the chase, this mode of life is by no means 
unpleasant in that mild climate. Their method of 
cooking their meat, when upqn a hunting expedi- 
tion, is as follows : — a hole is dug about five feet 
long, two feet wide, and three deep; this is filled 
with dry wood and set fire to : on tlie top of the 
fire they put krge stones; when the fire is burnt 
to embers, they place sticks across to lay the beef 
on, and the stones, which by this time are red hot, 
are placed round the sides and at the bottom of 
the trench. Some more sticks are then, placed across. 
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and a cover, made of the inner bark of a tree, is laid 
over the whole. The meat thus baked is as well 
done as if it bad been lYMsted. 

Alligator hunting is'olso, much practised iis a di- 
Tersion. The most asdel method of attac^ng them 
b with a harpoon. They paddle along the water 
in their pirogaas towards the alligator, who is usually 
discovered with lus nose above the water, like a 
piece of cow-dung. When they get within ten or 
twelve yards, be sinks to the bottom, and crawls 
some distance before he stops ; hi& path is disco- 
vered by the bubbles which rise-to the surface, and 
where the last bubUe stands, the hunters strike with 
the harpoon ; for when they are thus approached, 
they lie Oat upon their beliieaiwitb their sides pressed 
ouL' If , the -haxpoon happen to strike the head, 
or middle of the back,<it makes no^entrance. Some- 
times they take them with a net of ropes, and not 
unfrequently, with a snare made of rope, and fastened 
to a spring pole ; these are placed at the mouths of 
rivulets. 

They fish with well- baskets, harpoons, draw-nets, 
and hooks, both in the lakes and riversj and at sea. 
;Great quandties of fish, are talito, and either ex- 
changed for rice, and other necessaries in the 
neighbouring provmces, or dried for fiiture use. 
They sometimes go a great way to sea in their ca- 
aoes. They have rope-makers, who manufectnre 
cordage of all lengths and sizes ; s(»ne, as much as 
one hundred and thirty fathoms Itmg : the ropes for 
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uetlJQg are made irom the bark of different trees> 
The wcHuen are employed in preparing these for 
use. 

Iliough the slaves, as we have before observed, 
are treated with lenity, a strict guard is kept over 
than to prevent their running away ; and if any one 
is suspected of such an intention, an Ombiasse is 
sent for to lay a spell upon them. This impostor 
mixes up a dose consistmg of scraped roots and 
other ingredients, during which he keeps muttering 
his cabalistic expressions. This mixture is put into ' 
a calabash, and the slave is then hung round with 
roots, one . on his breast, one over each eye, his 
back, and each leg and arm, giving them a name 
of some <^mon : a litde is then scraped from every 
root, which the culprit is ordered to swallow, while 
the ma^ian pronounces his unprecations over him : — 
" Whenever he thinks of running away, remember, O 
you such an one (here he names the different demons 
to whom he has dedicated the roots), how he has 
eaten what belong to you; and, if he offers to go 
away, ^se in his stomach, O you, &c. &c.; make him 
so sick that he shall not be able to stir : and ye who 
have guarded his several part^ break his back ; let 
his breast be tormented with pain, and his legs chained 
as with parapingoes ; and if he sets forward, join all 
your powers and break his le^ the first time he jumps 
over any thing in the way." During the time he pro- 
nounces these curses, he tosses his hands about, and 
raises and depresses his voice alternately, like a &natic. 
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' When he has tired himself and his audience, he tidies 
off the charmed roots, and making the slave lick every 
piece, says — " Now let him go where he pleases; tJie 
demons who attend me will soon inform me." Such 
is the influence these wretches have over the natives, 
that this mummery seldom, if ever, feils of its effect in 
keeping the slave from running away. It is no un- 
common circumstance, notwithstanding the foregoing 
account, for them to marry their daughters to their 
slaves, which b the strongest proof that can be ^ven 
of the liberal sentiments they entertain respecting 
them. They evidently look upon thetn merely as 
prisoners of war; and though they make than 
bear the burthen and heat of the day in the field 
exercises, they by no means consider them degraded 
by it.* 

Although they have no circulating medium, many 
of the Madagascar chiefs are very rich, and their 
stores contain iron and steel, in bars, hatchets, knives, 
bills, spades, shovels, wearing apparel, plantations of 
yams, cattle, and slaves : the latter has been a great 
article of trade with them, but we trust that recent 
circumstances will have the effect of preventing it in 
future. The Zafe Ramini possess great quantities of 

* We are here speaking only of those slaves who have 
been captured in war. The Ondevea, who, as we have staled, 
are slaves by extraction, are looked upon as inferior ; but the 
treatment of diese is not generally harsh, and their masters 
are obligated to supply them with the necessaries of life, even 
in limes of scarcity. 
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gold, which is carefiilly preserved from the European 
observation. They invariably keep a portion of the 
gold possessed by their forefetbers, entertaining for it 
a great veneration. In the province of Manghabei, 
ths whole of their riches, in this precious article, is 
deposited in the tombs of their ancestors ; and what-. 
ever gold coin they obtain of Europeans, in exchange 
for their various produce, is instantly melted down, 
and either converted into ornaments or added to their 
store. 

The occult sciences are not unknown to them ; 
they observe the motions of the heavens, the courses 
of the stars, and divide the Zodiac into twelve signs. 
The year is also divided into twelve months, and it 
begins with the new moon in March ; but they have 
DO other division but that which is naturally su^ested 
by the routine of their domestic concerns. Thus the 
year commences with the planting season ; and the 
hut season, the reaping season, and so on, succeed in 
their sevemi orders. 

They speak but one language throughout the island, 
with only a difference similar to that which exists be- 
tween a native of London, and one of the north of 
England. We have before observed, that it is 
chiefly Arabic, but E^reeable to Greek in the con- 
struction. The learning of the bland is principally 
confined to the Ombtasses, and the Arabic character 
is the only one in use with them. These were 
introduced by the Zafe Ramini, and are twenty-four 
in number, written from the right to the left, but 
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the protiuncration of aome of tbem differs frcHu that 
of the Arabic. 

The Ombiaases are their learned men, and are 
divided into two orders, tbe Ombiasses Omparorats^ 
and the Ombiasses Omptisiquili ; the former are 
writers, teactiers of Arabic, physicians, and magicians. 
They are a very cunning people, and make a great 
profit by writing small billets, or talismans, which 
they sell to the people, who believe them to be pre- 
servatives from tbe various evils which afflict human 
nature : , and such is the credulity of the latter, amongst 
the lower classes, that the evidence of tbeir senses 
weighs, nothing agwnst them. Many of tbe duefs, 
however, are superior to this delusion*, and comply 
with these sorcerers, in order to retain their influence 
with the people. Thus they are consulted on every 
occasion, as well public as private, and tbeir decisions 
are always resj)ected. 

The Omptisiquili are blacks of tbe Anacandrian 
race, and also study the art of divination and 
geomancy; but they do not practise teaching or 
medidne. 



* They always consult these impostors before ihey go to 
war. On one of these occasions it was necessary to fell a 
ttee, and according as it fell to the east or west, the fortune 
of the war would be decided. Unluckily, by some mistake, 
it fell the voraiuj Kay; upon which the chief who presided, 
laughed, and said it was a sad blunder : he, however, charged 
the few who were permitted to attend the ceremony, to say 
t(iat it felt right, and accordingly the UiUle was Buccesiiful. 
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. The Mad^asses are not ignorant of numbers ; 
they reckon from one to ten, then be^n agtun, and 
when they get to ten, add it to the first, and so on : 
in this manner they will readily caat up a great num- 
bar. The negroes of Machicore, and the inhabitants 
of the mountains, having very little to do with com- 
merce, know nothing of numbers. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of War — Its Indtementa — divided into Three Kinds — 
Provindal Wars — General Wars — Namhert engaged 
— Weapons — Generalissimo chosen — Magicians con- 
sulted — Mode of Attack — Foreign Wars — Method of 
suing for Peace. 

The business of war unfortunately occupies a great 
portion of the time, the talents, and the feelings of the 
Madnesses. We have before alluded to the circum- 
stances which operate to occasion this ; namely, the 
subdivision of the island into a number of petty pro- 
vinces, which continually creates a jarring of interests; 
the remembrance of &mily feuds, which are religi- 
ously kept up, and impose an indispensable obligation 
on the descendants to revenge them ; and, above all, 
the accursed slave-trade, which operates in every 
possible direction. Being a source of pro6t, it excites 
their avarice ; and the slightest pretexts are considered 
sufficient to justify an attack, which indeed frequentiy 
takes place without any pretext at alt : thus, the 
causes of retaliation are multiplied ad infinitum, till 
the whole island is, thrown into one general ferment, 
and revenge and hatred are, as it were, the breathing 
element of a large portion of its inhabitants. 

Their warfere may be divided into three kinds — 
provincial, general, and foreign. 
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The provincial are those which are excited by 
private grievances, in which the public interests of the 
island, or any large portion of it, are not concerned ; 
and they are generally occasioned, either by some new 
insult, or old private quarrels between individual 
chiefs. — As the mode of attack is similar to that of 
the others, we shall presently describe it. 

Their general wars ore those in which the public 
interests of the island are involved, or in which the 
original parties' possess sufficient influence to en^e 
the neighbouring chiefs in the stru^e. The first 
step is to sound the disposition or intentions of the 
adjacent states ; and this is done by means of emis- 
saries, who make a regular canvass ; taking down the 
numbers each ally engages to furnish, by means of 
knots on a thong of leather or cord : when once a 
tbiei l^is made an engagement for a certain number 
of men, and that number is re^stered on the cord, it 
is considered ah obligation of the most indissoluble 
kind ; nor has it ever occurred, that a party has &iled 
of his HigagemeDt, after this public recognition has 
taken place. 

In some of these wars, the numbers engaged are 
very great — from thirty thousand to one himdred thou- 
sand and upwards. Benyowsky calculates that he had 
at command one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
native warriors ; and on one occasion there appeared 
before him upwards of forty thousand collected to- 
gether in time of peace. 

Their warlike weapons differ in tlie different pro- 
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vinces. In some they uae a great dart or spear; 
carrying also fifteen or twenty Assagayes, which are 
ftequently dipped in poison : the targe one is called 
Renefelo, or Mother -dart. From Mangbasia to 
Mangbabei, they use a shield and a large spear ; aod 
to the north of that province they always en^ige in 
close fight, with a large shield and a short spetu*. 
Since the introduction of fire-arms and gunpowder on 
the island, these weapons are less used than fomm'ly, 
except in the interior, and among the mount^na. 
The use of cannon has not yet been adopted an their 
attacks ; nor is it practicable, on account of the bad- 
ness of the roads, and the hilly nature of the country. 
But the donacs of many of the chiefe are deftnded 
with them. The people of Manamboule are reckoned 
the stoutest and most resolute soldiers; mway of 
them marching with six large spears stuck in tlteir 
shields. 

As soon as ^e sevend quotas are determined on, a 
council of war is heM bythe allied chiefe, at which a 
generalissimo is chosen, who is usually the most 
powerful amongst them. They then appoint the time 
and place of' rendezvous, which is kept a profound 
secret from fdl, except those who are present. Spies 
are sent out to observe the sitoation, condition, 
strraigth, and countraance of the enemy ; and also to 
discover the state of defence of the towns, and the 
number of the cattle. They then take the precaution 
of driving their own cattle into some remote spot in a 
wood, or on the moKotains, wha% also their wives 
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and children are placed, that in case a reverse should 
happen, they may not be be discovered by the enemy. 
The last preparatory step, is to consult the 
Ombiasse respecting the result of it < Spreading 
some sand (which he has previously charmed) on a 
board, very smooth, he writes some cabalistic cha- 
racters on it. A perfectly upri^t tree is then found, 
and a bald-face cow being brought to it, is killed, and 
some of the blood smeared on the tree by the ma^- 
cian,who then invokes the demons and spirits of their 
forefathers; informing them that thrar sons, grand- 
sons, &c. are going to make weu* upon th^ old 
enemy. Two men of equal strength are then ordered 
to cut down the tree, one to the north, and the other 
to the south, giving stroke for stroke with each other. 
If the tree fall to the north, he pronounces an un* 
favourable issue ; in which case, a new incantaticm is 
necessary to counteract it, and work evil upon the 
enertiy. An' instrument called an Elodge is madi^ 
and being plentifully spell-bound 1^ the sorcerer, is 
carried at the head of the army. The person; who 
bears . diis is considered, pro tempore, invuinCTable : 
he walks about two hundred yards before the amay, 
and must brave all .dangers : he' must first ford the 
rivers, even if the crocodiles lie Avitb open mouths to 
devotir him; and he- must 6rst pass through the 
woods, at the hazard, every minute, of receiving an 
assagaye, or a musket shot firom the lurking foe; and 
immediately previous to the engagement, he must ad* 
vMce in face of the enemy's army, and hurl it at them* 
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These preparations being over, they make a rapid 
march to the place of rendezvous, and having rested 
a night, make a sudden attack upon the enemy early 
the next morning. If they storm a town, they ad- 
vance towards it \Kith the most dreadful shouts or 
yells, skipping and leaping with horrid contortions of 
fitce and body, and using the most abusive language 
to the enemy. No rank or order of battle is observed, 
except that different parties are appointed to attack 
the town at different places; in other respects they 
engage in a tumultuous manner, by hundreds, every 
one exerting himself individually, and closing with 
the enemy. If the principal object is the capture of 
slaves, they spare all who do not resist; but if 
some deadly quarrel is the occasion of the war, they 
seldom give quarter to the men, and therefore the 
parly who are worsted have no other resource than 
to run. The women and children are made captives, 
and, if the former please the captors, they take them 
for wives. The children of the cbiefe, however, are 
usually destroyed, lest tiiey should happen, one time 
or other, to take it into their heads to revenge the 
injury, and make reprisals. If the ass^ulants are 
successful, they burn the towns, and parties are sent 
to attack the neighbouring villages, which tbey like- 
wise reduce to ashes. The cattle they meet with are 
driven away, or if they fear the enemy will obttUD 
reinforcements, and attack them, in turn, they are 
slaughtered, and leff on the spot The plantaticms 
of rice, and otlier gnun and yams, are likewise 
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laid waste, and the whole country exhibits the 
most desolate and distressing appearance. They 
seldom meet with much cattle, as it mostly happens 
that the eneaiy has some notice of the intended 
attack, and take the precaution of conveying them, 
with their wives and children, to a place of conceal- 
Dient and safety. 

Sometimes they make a sudden attack on a town 
by night, and surprise the enemy when least expected. 
In these cases, each man takes a piece of flesh in 
his hand, and getting into the place in the dead of 
night, throws the meat to the dogs to prevent their 
barking. As soon as the whole party are within the 
enclosure, a musket is fired ; but in other respects 
the most profound silence is observed : this alarms 
the inhabitants, who, rising instantly, are stabbed or 
taken prisoners as they come out of their dwellings : 
the women and children arc spared as usual, the 
cattle driven off, and the victorious party return home 
in as private a manner as possible. 

Their foreign wars consist of descents upon the 
neighbouring islands, or on the coast of Mosambique 
and Delagoa. These are generally undertaken when 
they are at peace amongst themselves, and in such 
cases they raise a formidable army. The Comoro 
islands have, it appears, been the theatre of these 
operations for nearly forty years past, as we have 
before hinted; and on these occasions, the most 
systematic arrangement is observed. A number of 
the leading chiefe take the command, and the usual 
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mode of canvassing the provinces is resorted to, 
some port in the north-west part of the island being 
appointed as a place of roidezvous. The titne. 
generally chosen for the expedition, is the month oi 
September, taking advantage of the wind; and the 
number engaged amounts to many thousands, who 
set sail in canoes holding about thirty men each : we 
have seen a recent account, which states, that they 
could, if necessary, funiish a thousand of these 
canoes. The first island they make, is Mayotta, 
whence they are descried at a distance, a continual 
watch being kept at that time of the year. They 
pass this island, and sail for Johanna, the inhabi- 
tants of which place are usually apprized of thar 
approach by a large fire on some hill in the former. 
The best preparations that the time will admit, are 
made ; the inhabitants retire to the towns, which are 
fortified and shut up, and a supply of provisions laid 
in to sustain a regular siege. As soon as the Made- 
gasses arrive, part of them form a regular investment, 
while others are despatched to bring in provisions and 
plunder, and to seize all the inhabitants who have not 
been fortunate enough to reach the towns. Some- 
times the besieged suffer a want of provisions, and 
numbers of them die of hunger and thirst. The 
sic^ continues till the assailants have exhausted 
tbeit supplies, when they return as they came, with 
their prisoners and plunder: the former are usually 
sold for slaves ; but those Made^ses who are taken 
are invariably put to death. We are happy to be 
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able to stat^ that through the intervmtion of the 
Governor of the Mfturitius, these predatory expedi- 
tions are likely to be put a stop to, he having pre- 
vailed upon the Madegasse cbieti to dissolve an ' 
araiament raised for such atl undertaking, five 
years since ; and a proclamation was also issued by 
Radama, the king of Madagascar, forbidding any 
such excursions in future. 

When the combatants cat one side are tired of war, 
or find themselves too weak to make a successful oppo- 
sition, they sue for peace. Their method in such a 
case is, to send ambassadors with presents, and the 
necessary preliminaries for an accommodation. If 
the enemy are disposed to listen favourably to the 
overtures, tk^ likewise return presents by their 
aivoya, and a day is agreed on for a conference upon 
the business. These envoys are seldom idle when 
at the camp or court of their opponents, for they 
take particular notice of every circumstuice relative 
to the situation and condition of the enemy. On the 
day appointed, the cbiefe repair with their whole armies 
to the spot fixed on, which is usually the bank of a 
river. Each party kills a bull, and presents the other 
with a portion of the liver, which is eaten in presence 
of the envoys, with earnest protestations and solemn 
oaths, attended with imprecations that the liver they 
have eaten may prove poiscm or burst them, that 
God would forsake them, and withdraw his hand 
from amongst them, that they may be destroyed by 
their enemies, and tiieir race be extinct with them- 
H S 
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selves, if they ever break the peace, or carry off each 
other's cattle, or kill each other's subjects, or have 
any design of sending witchcraft or poison into the 
enemy's country. If a chief sue for peace from 
inability to support himself, be must humble himself 
before his opponent; and having procured fix>n:i 
another chief a protection for the security of his 
person, must personally acknowledge himself a vassal. 
In this case, the conqueror presents him with the 
liver, and be, by eating it, engages to be faithful to 
him. Wars are concluded, and peace restored in 
this manner; but, as it is with some other countries, 
the peace lasts just as long as expedience or policy 
renders it desirable ; and notwithstanding the solem- 
nity with which it b conducted, they do not feel 
themselves altogether secure, but rem^n on their 
guard as before. 

The contraits of this chapter will, we doubt not, 
excite emotions of pain wid disgust in the minds of 
our readers; and it is not our desire to repress those 
feelings, or to extenuate in any degree the practice of 
the Madegasses, in their barbarous system of war : 
we would rather strengthen and extend them, by 
placing the horrors of war, in all cases, in tfieir true 
colours, and by cautioning the reader against being 
deceived by names and specious circumstances. For 
our own part, we cannot discriminate, in point of 
moral gtdlt, between a war in Europe and a war in 
Madagascar — between a scientific bombardment of 
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the capital of a friendly pmer, and a predatory 
attack upoD a neighbouring island. It matters not 
to U3, (while the same prmciple operates in both cases) 
and if the human race is to be destroyed, whether it 
be effected in a wholesale way by the sweeping can- 
non, or individually by the insidious Assagaye — by 
well-disciplined armies opposed rank to rank, and 
coolly determined to make all the waste they can of 
the blood of their fellow-creatures — or by an indis- 
criminate multitude fighting without order or disci* 
pline, and murdering all who come within' reach: 
war is war, and the pretexts that are urged in fovour 
of it, will have no weight with us, while the princij>les 
in which it originates,, are in opposition to those tiiat 
ought to constitute the basis of national justice; and 
in passing our finger over the map of the world, we 
shall continue to inscribe Aceldama on every field 
without discrimination, that is polluted with the 
blood of the slain. We long for the period when 
the nations "shall learn war no more" — when the 
inBabitants of the world " shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ;" 
and every step that indicates an approach to such a 
result, will be hailed by us with more delight, than 
the largest extention of national glory, acquired at 
the expense of thousands of lives. 
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Chap. x. 

Civil Arts— Iron Foundry — Goldsmiths — Carpenters — 
Potteries — Weaving — Making of Wines — Indigo — 
Paper — In* — Pens — Trade carried on by Barter — 
Weights and Measures — Articles of Commerce — 
Resources — Foreign Trade — Future Prospects — 
RefiectioTU on the Failure of the French to EstabHsh 
Colonies in Madagascar. 

The civil arts have not yet made any great progress in 
Madagascar ; notwithstanding which, they have some 
artificers who are very expert, especitilly those who 
work in iron and steel, which are obtained Irotn their 
own mines, and are very excellent in quality : their 
method of working the ore is as follows ; — they first 
reduce it to powder by burning it upon coats when 
brought from the mine; they then place it between 
fwir large stones, clayed round for the purpose, and, 
by continual blowing underneath with bellows, made 
in shape of a gun-barrel, and worked like a commcHi 
pump, the ore runs ij; less than an hour ; the metal is 
afterwards extracted, and, by means of great heat, 
formed into bars of four or five pounds weight : these 
are afterwards wrought into the various implements 
used by the natives, such as hatchets, hammers, 
shovels, knives, razors, nippers, gridirons, forks, 
javelins, darts, &c. 
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The goldsniitbs are natives of Vohemaro; they 
manu&cture ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, and other 
gold ornaments, the material of which is extracted 
from their own mines. They are not acquainted with 
the use of borax, but solder the gold by dipping it in 
a mixture, made by pounding a plant of the papi- 
lionaceous kind (called voame), whidi they mix with 
lemoD juice. This answers the same purpose as 
borax. 

Their carpenters are far from being despicable 
workmen, considering how few tools they possess, 
which are the plane, hatchet, wedge, rule, and a few 
others : it does not appear that they use the saw ; 
their boards are riven from the tree in the first instance, 
and afterwards reduced to the proper thickness by the 
hatchet Many of the houses would not disgrace 
some of our best builders in the construction and 
design, though the workmankship is rough. 

The potters are very curious in their wares ; they 
manufacture great and small plates, pots, and jugs, of 
a singular description : these they glaze with a kind 
of black earth, which sets a high polish on them. 

The process of weaving is tedious and difficult, 
being performed entirely by hand : each thread is 
carefully drawn along the wooF, which is fixed to a 
wooden frame; and the neatness of the workmanship 
is very surprising. — Some of their shawls are beau- 
tiful in texture. 

Mats, baskets, and other wares of the kind are made 
exceedingly neat, particularly the latter, of which they 
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exchange a great number with the ships that touch at 
the island. 

They make indigo from a tree called Banghets, by 
the following process : As soon as the tree is in blos- 
som, they collect great quantities of it, which they 
steep in water, together with the stalks and leaves ; 
which, being well stirred, are decomposed in two or 
three days. The water, by this infusion, becomes of 
a violet colour : the stalks and leaves are then cleared 
from the decoction, which, bemg mixed and well 
incorporated with a proportionable quantity of olive 
oil, is let off from the bottom through a sieve, into a 
large tub underneath, and the indigo precipitates like 
dregs, in the Course of two or three days. The water 
is then drawn off, by means of pipes, (or by dipping 
rags and wringing them out) till nothing but the 
sediment remains, which, being dried in the shad^ is 
the true indigo. 

They make three sorts of wine. The first is from 
honey, much in the same way as mead. It is called 
toak, and is the most common. The second is made 
of the sugar-cane, and is called toupare, which signifies 
sugar-wine. It has a bitterish taste, something like 
strong beer that is well hoppred, or apricot kernels. 
A great deal of this kind is made in the provinces of 
Manamboule, Matatane, and Manghabei. The fol- 
lowing is the process : — The sugar-canes are boiled in 
water to two-thirds : it is then put into large calabashes, 
and in tliree' days the wine becomes so strong and 
corrosive, that it will eat through an egg-shell in a 
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night's time. The third isjnade of the banana fruit, 
boiled four or five hours. This is a pleasant beverage 
in hot weather, and is not much unlike cider. 

Paper is manufactured in the province of Amboule, 
from the bark of the real papyrus of Egypt, called by 
the natives, Saoga-Sanga. Its process is simpler, and 
the instruments used are fewer, than in the European 
manufacture. They first separate the inner rind m a 
skilful manner, and divide it into very thin pieces, 
which they sprinkle with water, and then lay io various 
crossings, pressing them down very hard. It is next 
boiled in a strong lye, made of wood ashes, for a 
considerable time, till it becomes completely soft 
and supple, when it is reduced to a paste, in a 
wooden mortar, and then again washed till perfectly 
cleansed. Afterwards it is poured upon mats made of 
exquifiitejy fine reeds or rushes, twisted and joined 
together very close, on which it dries and becomes 
paper, and is then laid on the leaf of the rates, and 
being sized over with a decoction of rice, to prevent 
the sinking, is again dried, and then fit for use. 
This paper is a little yellowish, but if well sized will 
not blot. 

They make ink of a decoction of the Arandrante 
wood. The sap is drawn from the tree, reduced to a 
proper consistence, and a little verdigris put in. It 
is not quite so black as the European ink, but is 
more glossy. 

Their writing-pens are made of pieces of bamboo, 
the size of a quill, and are rendered transparent 
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and hard in the same manner ; namely, by boiling and 
baking. 

Tbe trade of Madagascar is transacted by barter ; ~ 
and having no circulating medium, they are but 
imperfectly qualified to carry it on to any great extent 
beyond the province they reside in. If a person is 
in want of any article — cotton for instance, he carries 
rice, or cattle, or iron, into the cotton country, and 
exchangeij them for what he wants. The usual 
medium of exchange, where no specific article is 
wanted on the one side, is spades, hoes, shovels, and 
knives, as being the most handy and convenient 
articles they possess. Sometimes they exchange gold 
and silver when they have it, but not as coin, for they 
are but little acqu^nted with the nature of money. 
They make little use of tbe immense resources their 
island contains ; even the manufacture of silk is but 
slightly attended to, though they wear silk garments 
chiefly brought from the Indies. 

In weighing, they make use of the same weights as 
high as a drachm, which is denominated sompi. 
They use these in weighing gold and silver, but other 
goods are bartered by weight. 

Their measures for rice are the troubahovache, or 
king's measure ; the zatvee, which implies one hun- 
dred, and it contains an hundred voules, or fifty 
pounds of uncleansed rice ; the monca, a measure of 
six pounds of cleansed rice ; the voule, a measure of 
half a pound. Cloths, stuffs, and cordage, are mea- 
sured by a refe, or measure, six feet long. In esti- 
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mating thdr horracs, or rice marshes, they do not 
value them according to the number of acres or roods 
they contain, but according to the quantity of rice 
that it requires to seed them. 

The principal articles of foreign commerce which the 
island possesses, are iron, steel, timber, rice, sugar, 
honey, indigo, dyeing woods, cotton, silk, oils, gums; 
resins, mats. The produce of these is capable of being 
extended almost to any degree, with a moderate share 
of exertion; and, were a trade opened with the natives,' 
and a sufficient stimulus set before them, they would 
soon establish such a market as would abundantly 
supply the demands of their neighbours. 

In the year 1776, when Benyowsky was governor, 
the amount of the subsidies paid to him by the chiefs, 
was nine hundred and forty thousand Hvres, notwith- 
standing he was almost continually at war with one 
or other of them, (generally the Seclaves). He had 
laid a foundation for an extensive cultivation of the 
land, which there is no doubt would have been effected, 
had he remained to carry his plans into execution. 
The quality of their produce is of the first rate. The 
timber is fit for ship or house building, as well as 
for ornamental work. The dyeing woods and drugs 
possess a brilliancy of colour fer superior to those 
which Europe produces ; and they extract an acid 
from the sap of a tree, called the Fig-tree of Adam, 
(a species of banana), which fixes the colours 
unalterably. Of silks they have four species, two of 
which are equal to any brought from the east: and 
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the Madagascar cotton is none inferior to the Bourbon. 
Indeed, what is usually called by' that name, is prin- 
cipally sent from the former place, and shipped firom 
thence to Europe. 

Hitherto the Madegasses have been but imper- 
fectly acqu^nted with the vast extent and value 
of the resources of their country. Under any other 
circumstances than those which have existed, they 
would long ago have attracted tbe attention of the 
commercial nations of Europe. With a superior 
geographical situation, a climate congenial to tbe 
growth of all the v^etables, plants, and trees common 
to both hemispheres, and every country ; mountains 
replete with various metals and minerals ; navigable 
rivers runnmg in every direction ; and excellent gulfe, 
bays, and harbours distributed around the coast, at 
short distances from each other, she can boast unpa- 
ralleled advantages ; and were she in the hands of a 
civilized people, she could command a trade with the 
four quarters of the globe. 

At present the commerce of Madagascar, like its 
agriculture and the arts, is in its in^cy ; (and, indeed, 
we may look upon these as of collateral growth ; for 
it is seldom that we see them flourish separately.) It 
is transacted wholly on tbe island, and is confined 
chiefly to the Arabians, the Isles of France and 
Mauritius, and our East-India ships, which usually 
touch at it to take in a supply of water and provisions. 

But it appears a new era b about to dawn upon 
her, and that the reigning monarch has not only 
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thoughts of promoting the civilization and happiness 
€& his subjects, but has in good earnest, and in the 
most determined manner, set about it. With a pro- 
found, and, we believe, a sincere respect for the 
British nation, he has, in a late transaction with them, 
made it a nne-qua-non, that while be agrees to do his 
utmost to comply with theu" request of abolishing the 
slave-trade throughout tlie island, tbey, on their part, 
shall undertake to instruct a number of his subjects 
in the civil arts ; and at the same time he invites arti- 
ficers of every description, to come and settle in 
his dominions, with the most positive assurances of 
bis protection and support. We may therefore expect 
to hear more of this long-forgotten place before many 
years are elapsed ; for unless we have entirely mis- 
taken the genius and disposition of her people, civili- 
zation will make a rapid progress amongst them : we 
are not speaking of a nation who are not alive to the 
advantages of such a state, or who are indifferent 
about them ; but of one possessing a mind capacious 
enough to view them in their fullest extent; — which 
feels, and is impatient of the want of them, — and 
which has the power and tlie resolution to supply that 
want After having seen and heard what is going 
fcM-ward amongst the civilized nations of Eurc^ie, the 
Madegasses cannot, like the people in the firozen 
renons of the north, sit down in their smoaky huts, 
contented with the superstition and ignorance entailed 
upon them by their forefathers : nor mtt tbey, with 
the enervated inhabitants of the East, and the abori- 
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gines of the West, meekly bow down their necks for 
the oppressor to tread on. We see in her a " lion 
apprized of the pursuit," — post experience having 
taught her that her welfare, though promoted, en- 
couraged, and strengthened hy an intercourse with 
foreign nations, must find its basis within her own 
shores,. — must emanate from, and be supported by, 
her own exertions. 

We do not profess to understand much of the 
complicated machinery by which the c(»nmercia] 
interests <rf a country are directed ; nor are we suffi- 
cient politicians to dive into the a^rs of cabinets, so 
as to be able to comprehend why an object that is 
(to all rational appearance) of trivial importance, and 
doubtful issue, is pursued with unabated ardour; — or, 
perhaps, inSexible obstinacy, even long after success 
is hojjeless; — while another, which presents unbounded 
advantages, and which lies within, and is even offered 
to, the grasp, is either feebly held, or altogether 
rejected. 

In our view of the subject before us, we have 
attended to facts rather than abstract reasoning — to 
practice rattier than speculation; and, under their 
influence, we confess we have been surprised at the 
manner in which the French Government have not 
merely slighted, hut abused and insulted the magnifi- 
cent country of which we are treating. It could not 
arise fi*om a want of knowing the riches she possessed, 
because these are clearly pointed out by their earliest 
writers on the subject ; nor could they be mistaken 
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as to the strength and disposition of her inhabitants ; 
for the experience of the first few years of their inter- 
course with them, must have conveyed a tolerably 
clear intimation of these. The only inference we da 
draw from the facts which have presented themselves to 
our observation, is, that the French Government were 
possessed of every qualification necessEiry to insure 
a ffulure'in their endeavours to colonize Madf^ascar :' 
to a spirit of intrigue and jealousy, which fettered the 
bands, and cramped the energies of their colonists, they 
united a parsimony that starved them, and a domineer- 
ing and revengefijl spirit, that disgusted and incensed 
their new subjects — not suflSciently despotic and arbi- 
trary to enforce their wishes with promptness and 
decision *, hut too much so to allow them to treat with 
the Madegasses on enlightened and liberal principles. 
It is to these causes we attribute the failures which 
we shall soon have occasion to relate. Had France, 
in the first instance, established a colony upon the 
principles of mutual advantage, and supported it in a 
manner worthy of a great nation ; — had she, instead 
of sending soldiers to ravage the plains, and massacre 
the inhabitants, in order to reduce them to obedience, 
conveyed thither artizans and mechanics, to commu- 
nicate to them the blessings of civilization, — instead of 
an inveterate enemy, she would have had a faithful 
and enlightened ally; apd their combined exertions 

* The reader will recollect, that we are speaking of the times 
preoioui to the French Rev<riutioD, and not of those whidi com- 
prised the reipi of Napoleon. 
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might have bidden defiance to any European power, 
to wrest from her her Indian possessions. But, 
although " knowledge is power," experience con- 
vinces us, that power is not always knowledge ; 
though wisdom will ever imp£u*t greatness to charac- 
ter, our great men do not always stand pre-eminent for 
their wisdom. We trust, however, that good will arise 
out of this evil ; for though the French have su^red 
the severe effects of the folly and criminality of their 
niters, the Madegasses, perhaps, will in future have 
abundant cause to rejoice at that impolicy, which has 
thus left them unfettered by any relative obligations, 
whether t)f a political, civil, or religious nature. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Ancient Form of Government — Ampansacahe, or Sove- 
reign — His Privileges — Present Constitution — Kings 
— Chiefs — Filoubeis — Republics — Voadziri — General 
Code of Laws- 

The form of government has already been hinted 
at. The division of the island into a number of 
petty provinces, necessarily involves an aristocracy- 
Tradition relates, that the island was formerly divided 
into four kingdoms, and afterwards into six : but 
upon the arrival of the race of Ramini, their leader 
Was chosen Ampansacahe, or Sovereign of the whole 
island, which form of government was contioued 
without intermission through twenty-four generations, 
ending with Ramini Larizon, who, as we have before 
mentioned, was slain by the natives in an insurrec- 
tion, in which they were assisted by the French. 
Since that period the title has been extinct. . 

The privileges attached to the office of Ampansa- 
cahe were considerable. He had the right of nomi- 
nating the Rhoandrians to assist at < his cabar or 
council, at which all those whom he cited were bound 
to appear ; and upon any question arising of a doubt- 
liil nature, the judgment of the Ampansacahe waa 
decisive. 
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Another privilege or prerogative was, that each 
Rhoatidrian was obliged to leave him by will, a portion 
of his property, which however the successors usually 
redeemed witii a slight tribute or fine. 

A third prerogative gave him a right to exact 
from each Rhoandrian, one tenth of tile produce of 
his land, and a number of homed cattle and slaves, 
in proportion to the riches of his district. 

The present constitution consists of four kings as 
formerly, called, according to their respective quar- 
ters, kings of the North, South, East, and West ; these 
kings have each of theni absolute power over their 
subjects, and as it respects public matters, the Rho- 
andrians and chiefs are subject to their controul ; a 
tribute is paid to tbem, as formerly to the Ampan- 
sacabe. They are the generalissimos in times of 
war, and all negodations and transactions of a public 
nature are under their direction. Under these four, 
each province has its prince or chief, called Dian, 
who is completely independent in his own dcnninions. 
He has the power of life and death over his subjects, 
though this power is not frequently exercised in a 
wanton manner. To him belong all the lands of 
the province over which he presides, and tiiej' are 
appropriated by a grant from him' to the individual 
wha wishes to occupy any pardcnlar spot, and who 
pays him a ' sciall fine. He has the privilege of 
nominating a governor over each vill^e in his domi- 
nions, for tiie purpose of administering justice : these 
are called Filoubeis. The chiefs are most of them 
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Rhoandrians, and are gready respected and even 
venerated by the people, who approach them with 
great reverence, and kneel down before them. Their 
title is hereditary, and they cannot be dispossessed of 
it by any means whatever — it ceases only with their 
lives. 

In the province of Ghalemboule, each town is a 
distinct republic, governed by its own laws, and pos- 
sessing the power of administering justice. Their 
filoubei is chosen from amongst themselves, and is 
no more than a presiijent. They generally choose 
the most ancient men amongst them for this office, 
and his province is to see to the administration of 
justice, and deciding of all difierences amongst the 
rest. These 6loubeis mutually assist each other in 
times of war, agmnst those of another race ; and if 
they ever quarrel with each other, and a war threatens 
to take place, those not imphcated interfere as media- 
tors, and use every means to effect an accommo- 
dation. If this be refused, the mediators separate, 
leaving them at full liberty to act as they please. 

In Manatengha, Izame, and the Vale of Amboule, 
they are governed by a Voadziri, who is called 
Rabertau, or Great Lord ; these are generally very 
rich in cattle and other provisions, and rank amongst 
the most considerable men on the island. They 
exercise sovereign authority and absolute power; 
but in times of scarcity, their subjects, knowing that 
they possess granaries replete with provisions, fre- 
quently assemble in great numbers, and seize their 
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persona by surprise, threatening them with death if 
they do not grant them relief. In order to extricate 
themselves from this dangerous dilemma, they gene- 
rally issue immediate orders for distributing provisions 
amongst them. These, however, they do not foil to 
claim again, with large interest, in the event of a 
plentiful harvest. 

Each of the kings possesses absolute power in the 
territory which he governs. His counsellors are 
chosen by himself, and are selected from the chiefs. 
He consults them upon every occasion of importance, 
but, after all, his own will must decide, as from it 
there is no appeal. His proclamations are promul- 
gated by means of messengers, in the several districts, 
being first delivered to the chiefs, who communicate 
them to the people. 

The military force of the country is very great. 
We do not know whether any estimate of it has ever 
been made ; but if we admit Benyowsky's calculation, 
which gives the number of males at two and a half 
millions, the number of fighting-men cannot fall fer 
short of half a million, and probably exceeds it, as 
every one capable of bearing arms is a warrior. They 
are .called together by means of emissaries, and have 
po, other pay than the booty they ,can obtain; and 
even a part of this goes to the king or chiefs. When 
the expedition is over, they, disband, and return w,ith- 
(Hitiany cecemoijy of dismission. 
. . At the death of a chief, liis subjects are not obliged 
tf>,^^bniit themselves, to his successor, but may gp and 
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reside in any part of the island. Indeed, no obliga- 
tions exist to confine the inhabitants to any particular 
province, or to exact exclusive fealty to the chief of 
a single district: every man, as an inhabitant o( the 
island, has a right to take up his abode, or remove, 
'when and where be pleases, provided he submits to 
the general laws of the island. 

Although they have no written code of laws, they 
have a regular system for the administration of 
justice, which is founded upon the principles of 
nature. These are universally known and under- 
stood, and the penalties are enforced with prompt- 
ness and rigour. They are called Massindili, or 
Law of the Prince — Massinpob, or Law of Pri- 
vate Persons — and Massintani, or Law of the 
Country. 

The law of the 'prince is the prince's will, as 
founded upon reason, and consists in administering 
justice to every individual, adjusting of di&rences, 
and of punishing delinquents in their persons or 
property. The particular precepts are as follow ; — 

1. If one man assault another, maliciously, and 
break a leg or arm, be is ^ntA fifteen head of cattle, 
which accrue to the injured party. 

9.. If one man break the head of another, and the 
wounded party have not returned blow for blow, the 
fine is three oxen. 

3. If two men quarrel, and one curse the fether 
or mother of the other, - (whether they be dead or 
alive,) and his antagonist retort not the curse against 
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his lather or mother, the o^oder is fined two 
oxen. 

4. If a man be detected in robbing his neighbour 
of an ox or cow, he b obliged to restore ten for it. 

5. If one be found stealing Guinea com, carra- 
vances, yaaw, &c. out of the plantations, he forfeits a 
cow and calf to the owner, or more, in proportion 
to the offence. 

6. If the theft be a hive of hcmey, the fine is three 
iron shovels. 

7. If one man's cattle break into another man's 
plantation, he must give an iron shovel for every beast 
found there. 

8. If a man borrow an ox or cow of his neighbour, 
and the debt remain a year, he pays him six calves 
in return for it. If it remain two years, those calves 
are supposed to be three steers and three heifers^ 
wliich the lender can demand ; and so, for every year 
the debt continues uncancelled, the growtii and produce 
of the ^rst year's demand is the interest awarded to 
him I'thus, at the expiration of ten years, they calcu- 
late what the three buU-calvea and tiuree cow-calves 
would have produced in that time, all which belong to 
the creditor. 

9. If a man be found guilty of adultery with the 
wife of one who b hb superior, he forfeits thirty head 
of cattle, and a great quantity of beads and shovels. 
If the parties are of equal rank, the fine b twenty 
beasts ; but if with the wife of a king or chief, the 
offending parties are put to death. 
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10. A man may many the wife of his brother ot 
father after tbeir death, provided, in the latter case, 
the woman is not his own mother. 

1 1 . A man may also marry his father's daughter, 
if she had not the same mother with himself. 

The penalties we have recounted are inflicted in the 
most summary manner. Indeed, an injured person, 
who has suflbred considerably, if the case be noto- 
riously flagrant, may execute justice himself, without 
sending the criminal to the filoubei, <h- waiting his 
sentence. Sometimes, also, a thief, caught in the act, 
if he be an old offender, is put to deatli on the spot, 
without further ceremony. 

Massinpoh relates to the behaviour of private per- ' 
sons, in their employments, trades, conversation, 
support of their families, manner of living, and under- 
takings. Itmay, in fiict, be called the law of courtesy, 
as it takes cognizance of ofiences committed against 
the rules of good neighbourhood, and r^ulates the 
private transactions between man and man. By this 
law, if a married woman, who is separated lirom her 
husband, should have children by another man, the 
children. are the property of the husband, unless she be 
married again, and with his consent, which is seldom 
obtained, till the tacq, or dowry, which her first husband 
paid to her father upon their marriage, is returned. 

MassintaneJs the general and particular custom of 
the country — the solid foundation and standard of 
their caiduct on all occasions ; as their manner of 
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planting, sowing, building villages, making war, 
public rejoicing, dancing, exercise of arms, &c. &c. 
It includes the whole of their domestic economy, 
which is thereby reduced to a system. In this law 
we find the true cause why the customs of their fore- 
fethers are kept up, and innovations prevented, their 
continuance being as firmly provided for, as the 
punishment of offenders. 

Thus have we described the simple bands by 
which the state of society in this great island is 
held together; and whatever moral defects may be 
found in their composition, the effects produced 
constriun us to think, either that the structure, which 
is preserved from falling by such a cement, is placed 
upon a good foundation, or that the simplicity con- 
stitutes the strength of the building. % We are accus- 
tomed in our own country, to see laws heaped upon 
laws, and penalties upon penalties, to protect our 
persons and properties ; while the effect produced is 
by no means such as might be expected from such a 
complicated piece of machinery. Much of this is 
undoubtedly owing to the beiglit which luxury has 
attained, the numerous artificial wants thereby created, 
the manifold and extended nature of property, and 
the great inequality of circumstances necessarily 
resulting therefrom. We would not, with the Abb^ 
Rocbon, compare the civilized with the savage state, 
fov the sake of drawing an inference in favour of the 
latter ; nor would we, with him. pronounce the 
native of Madagascar, with his numerous seraglio, 
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his buccaneering exploits, and his horrid infanticide, 
as destitute of either vice or virtue. But we would 
again return to our first position — that if under 
disadvantages both of a natural and moral kind, such 
a large mass of mankind can be kept together in a 
state of society by a code of laws so simple, and 
apparently so little calculated to produce such an 
effect; either there must exist a moral stamina fer 
stronger than we have any idea of, or the simplicity 
of the laws constitutes their strength, and ensures 
their observance. 

We will leave the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions; only remarking, that if Madagascar is to be 
civilized, and Englishmen are to be the agents and 
advisers, we trust they will consider well the genius 
and disposition^ of the inhabitants : and while they 
recommend the removal of the moral defects which 
disfigure the present system, they must be careful 
not to weaken the obligations which unite them so 
strongly together, by ingraiting thereon too many of 
the refinements of civil life. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Refiectioru on the History of barbaroua Nations — Por- 
tuguese Settlements — Proms appoiated Governor hy 
the East-India Company — Recalled for his Cruelty — 
Flacourt succeeds him — Recalled — Justifies himself' — 
Perishes with his Associates in returninff to Madagas- 
ear — Jiatives massacre the Garrison, and destroy Fort 
Dauphin. 

Tub history of barbaraus nations, previous to the 
period when they became known to those that are 
civilized, is, for obvious reasons, comprised in a few 
pages. Destitute of the arts, scienc«e, and literature, 
they possess not the means of transmitting to pos- 
terity the records of past transactions; and with 
them, ages roll away, leaving behind no recollection 
or memorial of thor former active existence, beyond 
a few straggling traditionary accounts of the most 
remarkable events that have taken place. Even if 
the finger of history could trace back an unbroken 
outline of events, it would present but a dull, mono- 
tonous, uniform relation of petty wars, bloody mas- 
sacres, and inglorious victories. 

Notwithstanding this, much instruction as well as 
amusement may be drawn irom the perusal of the 
history (as far as it goes) of such a people. To 
contemplate the human character in its rudest form. 
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and observe the fetters which, m such a state, bind 
down the soul (destined to nobler aims) to the level 
of the brute creation ; and to reflect on the various 
gradations through which such a being must neces- 
sarily pass, before it can arrive ,at a state of complete 
civilization, is both a curious and instructive employ- 
ment; and, if properly pursued, will produce the 
most bene6cial effects upon the mind. 

The foregoing remarks will, we conceive, apply 
with peculiar force to the nation whose bist(H7 now lies 
before us. Placed at a remote distance from polished 
society, and shut up in the bosom of their own 
island, the transactions of, probably, thousands of 
years have sunk into the abyss of obhvion, leaving 
behind them scarce a vestige of their existence, be- 
yond the mouldering tombs of the ancestors of the 
present generation ; and the adherence of the latter 
to customs and rites that tell us they once belonged 
to, or originated from, a people with whose collateral 
history our minds have been familiar from earliest 
infancy. 

The few particulars which have reached us, of the 
history of the island, prior to its discovery by the 
Portuguese in 1506, have been related in another 
part of this work. For them we are indebted, not 
to the Madegasses themselves, but to the Mahometan 
strangers who conquered the island ; and who, being 
quaHfied for the task by the knowledge of letters, 
have left written memorials of them. 

Madagascar was too considerable and im|K)rtant a 
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place to be neglected by the Portuguese after they 
had once found tbeir way thither; they sailed round 
it in 1508, and constantly anchored at it afterwards 
in their voyages to the East Indies. They built a 
fort in the province of Anossi, on a steep rocki 
which is situated on the bank of the line river 
Franchere. It was near the village of Hatore, and 
had several large inclosures round it, wiUi buildings 
on them. These were cultivated by the colony, and 
supplied thcin witb all sorts of provisions ; but the 
garrison not being sufficiently .strong, and the natives 
being jealous of such an establishment so far in the 
interior, they were massacred to a man. 

In their intercourse with the island, they had 
prevailed on a chief, named Andian Thionban, to 
send his son Andiao Maroarive, to Goa, in order to 
be instructed in the Christian religion. There he was 
put under the care of the Jesuits, was baptized, and 
so ftu- initiated in Catholicism, as to be able to give an 
account of his faith — and be could also read and 
write after the European manner. Upon his return 
to his native country, he assumed the sovereignty, 
(the office being vacant by death,) and then returned 
to hb former paganism. He reigned some years, and 
lived on friendly terms with the Portuguese : but was 
at length killed by the French with a musket shot, 
when that people attacked the tovi n of Franchere, at 
which he resided. 

Very little of the interior was discovered by the 
Portuguese, or by the Dutch, who also made a point 
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of touching at the island in their route to the Indies. 
The chief object they appear to have had in view 
was, to secure themselves a safe retreat, and a sup- 
ply of fresh provisions in their voyages ; their whole 
strength being reserved for the acquisition and sup- 
port of establishments more to the eastward ; and it 
was left to the French to follow the example of the 
Spaniards in South America, and attempt to establish 
themselves by subduing the inhabitants. 

Their first enterprise was in 1 642, when a patent 
was granted by Cardinal Richelieu, to Captain Rivauit, 
for the exclusive right of sending ships and forces to 
Madagascar, and the neighbouring islands, in order 
to establish a colony, plantation, and commerce. 
Having obtained this patent, Rivauit established a 
society under the name of the French East-India 
Company, upon which the period, which at first was 
only two years, was extended to twelve. 

The new Company sent their first ship in March 
1642, under the command of Captmn Coquet, who, 
it seems, was about to sail thither on his own and 
swne private merchants' account, to bring home a 
cargo of ebony. With him they sent two governors, 
Pronis and Fouquenberg, .^nd twelve other French- 
niep, wbo .had orders to remam there, and wait the 
arriv^il pf a, ship ;which was to sail from France in 
November fcdlowing, Jn their passage, they anchored 
at the inlands of Mascarepha, or Isle of Bourbon, 
and Diegp des Kois,: and took possession of them in 
the king's name. They next made St. Mary's island. 
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and the Bay of j^ntongil, of which they also took 
possessioD, and ultimately arrived at the port of 
St. Lucia, or Manghasio, in September, where they 
immediately established themselves. This place is 
situated in 24°. SCI. latitude, at the northern extremity 
of the province of Anossi ; and Pronis chose the 
village of Manghasia for bis residence, which stands 
on the banks of a navigable river that rises on Mount 
Siliva. The neighbourhood round is very fertile ; the 
plains abound vrith cattle, and the woods with excel- 
lent timber for the dock-yard ; and the harbour 
is defended from heavy gales, by the Island of 
St Lucia. 

The settlement was reinforced in April following, 
(1643) by the arrival of Captain Resimont, in the 
ship St. Lawrence, with seventy men. His arrival 
happened very opportunely ; for Coquet, having gone 
to Matatane to take in his cargo, the natives, insti- 
gated by the Portuguese, had meditated an attack 
upon the settlement ; and it required all the address 
of Pronis to ward off the danger, which he only 
effected by means of large presents to Dian Ramach, 
the chief of the district. 

Having thus sufled the treachery of the natives, and 
received a supply of men, Pronis sent twelve men to 
establish themselves in the province of Matatane. 
Upon their arrival, tliey advanced about eighteen 
IcE^ues into that province, towards Manzari, to 
purchase rice and other provisions, and to explore 
the country ; but six of them were killed in crossing 
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a river, by the chiefs, who had assembled with thear 
subjects in great numbers, under the command of 
Zaze Rahimina, a near relative of Dian Ramacb, 
and the other chiefs of Anossi. Resimont's son, and 
six sailors who were employed in collecting a cargo 
of ebony, in the province of Vohitzbang, were also 
destroyed. This opposition was effected by the in- 
trigues of Dian Ramach and the chiefs his neighbours, 
who, not daring openly to attack the French, secretly 
instigated those of Matatane. With this opposition, 
Resimont made up his cargo as quickly as possible, 
and sent six more men to Pronis, into Anossi, where 
the latter had remained during the absence of the 
ships. 

They were, however, soon after attacked by an 
enemy, whom they could neither bribe nor conquer. 
Owing to the unhealtbiness of the air and situation, 
Pronis, and nearly all his men, were taken ill with 
the fever, and in the space of one month, a third part 
of the garrison died : upon which the remainder, with 
their leader, retired precipitately to the peninsula of 
Tholangare, where the air is more healthy. This 
place is about ten leagues south of St. Lucia. Here 
they built a fort, whidi they called Dauphin, and 
which stands in a commanding situation, on the south 
side of the entrance of the Bay of Tholangare. This 
spot was well calculated for the establishment of a 
colony. 

The fort is built one hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the sda, and commands the road ; so that 
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no enemy's ship conltl escape the fire of tlie batteries ; 
and the landing to it is rendered difficult, by a steep 
declivity. It is of an oblong form, and encotnpaased 
with good walls of lime and gravel, well cemented. 
The anchorage in the roadstead is excellent, and the 
harbour is screened by the Isle of St. Clair from the 
heavy sea-gales, so that the entrance is convenient at 
all times for large ships. 

The Bay of Loucar lies at the mouth of the river 
Itapere, on the north side of Tholangare. On 
the south is the great river Frahchepe, which is navi- 
gable for many miles ; and at a short distance irom its 
mouth is the Ijake of Amboule, which is fifteen miles 
in circumference, and forty feet deep. We have 
described this place particularly, because it foniied 
the principal settlement of the French, during their 
attempts to colonize the island; consequently, its 
name will frequently occur in this work. 

With these local advantages, and, in addition, a 
neighbourhood that produced in abundance every 
necessary of life, the peninsula of Tholangare pre- 
sented a spot more tavourable to the views of the 
settlers, than the Vale of Amboule, whidi adjoins 
Anossi to the north. Here, therefore, they erected a 
town, and enclosed a quantity of land, for the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and vegetables. 

But Pronis does not appear to have been a man 
calculated to maintain the respectability of such an 
establishment in the eyes of the natives. He was 
weak in mind, and indolent in his habits. By these 
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failmga he lost bU authority over his troops, who 
became, io conseqpeoce, licentious and reiractory. 
A rebdlioD was excited against him ; and the settlers, 
seeing no prospect of bis governing the colony with 
prudence, and fearing the combioations of the native 
chie&, arrested and laid him in irons. He remained 
a captive six months, when he was released by a 
French sliip; but he had scarcely resumed the com- 
mand, when he committed an act, which renda^d him 
ID the highest degree hateful to the natives — thpt 
of selling a number of the natives, who were in the 
service of the colony, to the governor of the Mauritius { 
uid amongst these were sixteen women of the Loha- 
vohitz race, which doubly incensed them. These 
poor creatures were shipped oflF in so crowded a state, 
that the greater part of them died on the passage.; 
and the rem^ing few, upon arriving at ^e Mauritius, 
fled immediately into the woods, whence they could 
never after be taken, but subsisted in a wild state. 

As soon as the East-India Company became 
acqu^ted with tfaese^ tnmsaction^ Pronis was sus- 
pended, and Flacpurt appointed to succeed hinx 
This person arrived at Fort Dauphin the lattef 
end of Sef^ember,. 1648, where be was reoeiVed in 
a £:iendly manner by the chiefs; but his conduct, 
Uk^ that of his predecessors, was not well adapted to 
promote a conciliatory spirit. He E4>pears rather to 
haye umed at redudng the whcJe island to a state of 
But^actiau; for soon after he arrived, upon some 
sli^t provocation, he sent a detachment of eighty 
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men, attended by a large number of armed blacks, 
to lay waste, by 6re and sword, the beautiful district 
of Franchere. Nothing was spared ; the houses and 
huts of the poorer class, as well as those of the 
Rhoandrians, with the chief part of their property, 
was destroyed, and great numbers of their cows and 
oxen carried away. He sent several parties into the 
interior, to explore the country, and obtain a know- 
ledge of the customs and manners of the inhabitants. 
It is principally to him we are indebted for the ac- 
counts we are enabled to give of the natives, and of 
■ the country ; his history being published upon bis re- 
turn to France, which took place in 1655. He went 
thither in order to ascertain the cause why the East- 
India Company had not sent him the promised sup- 
plies. Pronis, who still remained on the island, where 
he had married a native woman, was lefi in command 
during Flacourt's absence. The latter, when he 
arrived in France, found that the East-India Com- 
pany's charter was about to expire, and that the 
Marshal Meilleraye was desirous of uniting himself 
to them in a continuation ,of the enterprise, at Ma- 
dagascar. Whether upon the renewal of the charter, 
tiiis union actually took place, does not appear in 
Flacourt's work ; he was, however, again appointed 
governor; and, about the year 1659, set sail with a 
suitable cargo to resume the command ; but before he 
could reach Madagascar, a violent storm arose, in 
which bis vessel was wrecked, and himself and the 
whole of his men perished. 
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Flacourt appears to have been entirely neglected 
by the Compaoy during his stay on the island. In 
the seven years he resided there, he received no 
supply, either of forces or provisions from France. 
His great error lay in endeavouring to accomplish by 
force, that which would probably have been be^r 
effected by conciliatory means. But it appears to 
have been the general practice of that period, to 
consider every new country, which was not actually 
appropriated by an European power, as out of " the 
limits of social relations ■" and therefore to destroy 
or subdue them, in order to acquire possession of 
their country, was a matter that followed of course*. 

After the departure of Flacourt, the French in- 
terest in the island sensibly declined ; they had 
before lost the affection of the natives, but during 
his stay, the latter were kept in complete submission 
to his commands. 

In 1655, Fort Dauphin was burnt down. The 
manner in which this was effected was never ascer- 
tained ; but there is much reason to believe it was 
done by the natives. However this may have been, 
the French had not spirit to build it again, before the 
arrivd of supplies from France ; this did not take 
place till about the year 1660, an account of which 
belongs to the following chapter. 

* " The Datives of a country are injidelt — a subject of some 
European power is the firat Ckrittian who sets foot in that coun- 
try: — ergo, that country belongs to that Christian's king." — 
Spanish and Portaguese logic of the lifteendi and sixleentii cen- 
turies, 

K "^ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Hittory continued — Chamargou appointed Governor — 
Account of La Case — His Marriage with Dion Nong, 
and Accession to the Sovereignty — Conduct of Cha- 
margou — Cause of the War with Dian Manangue^ 
Consequei\ces — Colony saved by La Case — Appointment 

• of Mondevergue — He returns to France — Of La Haye 
— He abandons the Island — Death of La Case and 
Chamargou — Bretesche takes the Command — Abandon* 

' the Island — Massacre of the French. 

Upon the death of Flacourt, the East-India Cpm- 
pany appointed ChamargOH to succeed him, who 
arrived there ahout \66q, and finding the Fort 
destroyed, be immediately set about rebuilding it. 
The next enterprise he engaged in, was to send an 
officer with a detachment of troops to explore the 
country to the north of Matatane. This officer, 
whose real name was Le Vacher, was born at 
Rochelle, and possessed talents which well qualified 
him for the undertaking in which he had engaged. 
He went by the name of La Case, and his memory is 
still held in great respect by the natives. Upon his 
arrival at Fort Dauphin, the French name was held 
in detestation amongst the natives. The sums which 
had been expended in establishing the colony were 
thrown away, or rendered useless, by the impolicj' 
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and injustice of the agents. But La Case, by bis 
valour and prudence, soon restored the reputation of 
his countrymen, and succeeded so well in every un- 
dertakiDg, that he was looked up to with fear and 
veneration by the natives, wbo gave him the name of 
Dian Pouss, after a celebrated chief, who had for- 
merly conquered the whole island, and whose name 
is still cherished by the natives. Nor was. La Case 
less distinguished for his moderation and good con- 
duct, than for his valour. By these qualities, he 
gained so completely the ascendancy over the Made- 
gasses, that CbEunargou, the French governor, became 
jealous of him. The glory he had acquired, excited 
his envy, and notwithstanding the eminent services 
be had rendered to the colony, he refused either to 
reward or to promote htm. Sensible that it was to 
himself the French were indebted for the recovery of 
their footing on the island, La Case was both dis- 
appointed and disgusted at this conduct, which he 
neither expected nor deserved; and he instantly 
formed the resolution of withdrawing from Fort 
Dauphin, which he effected, and with five of his, 
companions in arms, went over to Dian Rassitate, 
sovereign of the province of Amboule, who took 
advantage of his dissatisfaction, and made overtures 
to him. Soon after this, Dian Nong, the daughter 
of that prince, fell deeply in love with La Case, and. 
offered him her hand with the consent of her father. 
The old chief, who was declining in years, felt him- 
self happy at the thoughts of marrying his daughter 
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to a man who was so well qualified in every respect to 
prtMBOte the welfare and happiness of hie sulgects, and 
trwisferred to him the whole of the rich and fertile 
province of Ainboule. Siting aside her colour, tlie 
Pnacess was possessed of every qualification that 
could render her .husband happy. To great per- 
sonal charms she united a sweetne^ of temper and 
an enterprising, spirit ; so that La Case found no 
diflficulty in making up his mind on the business. 
Upon his marriage, so little disposed was he to take 
an undue advantage of his elevation, that upon 
the death of Dian Rassitate, which soon took place, 
be refused the title and honours annexed to the sover 
reign^, and his consort was proclaimed sovereign 
Princes of Amboule, he reserving to himself only 
Ikt privilege of being considered the first subject of 
the realm. 

Notwithstanding tiie. harsh and undeserved treat- 
ment he had received from the governor of Fort 
Dauphin, La Case appears to have turned his whole 
attentitm to the relief of the garrison, who were at 
this period again reduced to a pitiable situation. 
Upon his departure, Chamai^ou had set a price upon 
his head, and those of the five Frenchmen who accom- 
panied him, which so incensed the chiefs who resided 
in the nragbbourhood of the fort, and who entertmned 
the highest respect for him, that they entered into a 
combination, and uiumimously refused to supply the 
colony with provisions. As the garrison were totally 
unprovided for such an event, the efiects were instantly 
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felt A &min^ and its usual acccMnpaniment, apes- 
tilence, were the consequence ,' and tbe colony, in a 
few days, saw itaelf reduced to eighty iuen, with the 
prospect of being completely annihilated. At thb 
juncture, a Jrench frigate, commanded by Captun 
Kercadio, made its appearance, and relieved them 
irom the distressing situation in which th^ were 
placed. 

Kercadio appears to have b«en a brave and aen^e 
man. The expedition on which he visited Madagascar, 
was to endeavour to e&tablish another colony cm the 
island, under the direction of the Marshal Meilleraye, 
at whose sole expense it was fitted out. Bot upon 
their arrival at Madagascar, a great number of the 
meeti managed to get on shore, and join tbe garrison 
at fort Dauphin, in order to free themselves from the 
service tiiey were destined for, being many of than 
[Mresaed men. At that period it was no unusual 'Cir- 
comstuice in France, upon such an expedition being 
about to be fitted out, for families to apply to the 
government, in case there was a dissolute or depraved 
charactef belonging to them, for an authority (called 
lettres-deKcachet) to transport him to some one of'tbe 
new colonies. ■ 

Upon learning the cause- of tbe distress iu wiiich 
the garrison at Fort Dauphin was involved, Kercadio, 
being aware that the relief be could afford them 
would -be but temporary, endeavoured to persuade 
Chamargou to consult their welfare, and remit the 
sentence agiunst La' Case. He represented to him 
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that that officer, after his niarri^e with Dian Nong, 
could no longer be considered as a subject of France, 
that event having in reality ^ven him the sovereignty 
of tlie principal part of the island, as well as the pro- 
vince of Amboule; and therefore to continue the 
proscription against him any longer, would soon raise 
the whole island in opposition to the garrison. No- 
thing, however, that he could advance, had any effect 
upon the obstinate prejudices of the governor, and 
the very existence of the colony was on the point of 
being sacrificed to his resentment Despairing of his 
influence, Kercadio applied to a barrister, who, by a 
singular accident, happened to be on board his vessel. 
It seems bis brother, who was a dissolute character, 
had so greatly offended his family, that they applied 
for a lettre-de-cacbet to attach him to the expcdiUoa 
to Madagascar. Tiie barrister was to undertake the 
charge of him to Nantz, and having incautiously been 
inveigled into a spun^ng-house, the agent kidnapped 
him instead of his brother, who, by paying a sum of 
money, was suffered to make his escape. 

To this gentleman Kercadio applied, and be^ed of 
him to use his authority and talents iu' making the 
governor sensible of his foUy and baseness. For- 
tunately the barrister had the honour of being known 
to Marshal Mcilleraye, Whose name, at that period, 
was in high reputation ; and who possessed very 
great influence in France. He' therefore represented 
to Chamargou, that he should consider himself bound 
in duty to give the Marshal a detailed account of the 
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distresses of the colony, and probably of the loss of 
Fort Dauphin also. This menace bad the desired 
effect. Struck with terror at the name of Meilleraye, 
the governor, who hitberto was proof against reason 
and argument, and would not suffer even tbe prospect 
of death itself to conquer his resentment against La 
Case, became all at once humble and submissive. In 
the most abject manner he intreated Kercadio to for- 
give his obstinacy, and to endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation between himself and La Case. Accordingly, 
tbe Captain and his friend tbe barrister set out for 
the province of Amboule, and soon completed the 
n^ociation with the magnanimous La Case, who 
instantly burying in oblivion the injuries he had sus- 
tained from Chamargou, solicited pernussion from his 
consort, and the combined chiefs, to go to tbe relief 
of his countrymen at the fort. He obtained it, and 
peace and abundance followed him thither. 

Cbamargou was far fix)m imitating the generous 
conduct of La Case. Although fear' bad obliged him 
to stiffe, it had not conquered bis resentment During 
the stay of La Case and his consort at Fort Dauphin, 
he could but ill conceal bis jealousy and hatred. La 
Case, by bis prudent counsels and liberality, which 
were dictated as well by a thorough knowledge of tbe 
character of tbe Madegasses, as by his own natural 
goodness of disposition, and that of his consort, had 
once more brought tbe colony at,Fart Dauphin into a 
flourishing and happy state. But their own affairs 
required their presence in Amboule ; nor was Diao 
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Nong fond oi the residence at the fort. The colonists 
earnestly intreated thein to prolong their stay, but in 
these requests the governor did not deign to unite ; 
and his subsequent conduct appears to have been dic- 
tated by a spirit of malice, excited by his envy : for 
no sooner were La Case and his wife departed, than he 
sent a detachment of two hundred men to levy con- 
siderable in}posts in the province of Anossi, and to 
subject them to laws that they had never heard of 
before. This occasioned a fi-esh war, the conse- 
quences of which were rendered more fatal and per- 
manent by a fresh circumstance which took place, 
the particulars of which are as follow : — 

Dian Manangue, the sovereign of the province of 
Mandrarey, a high spirited and powerful chief, and a 
faithful ally of the French, had given a most cordial 
and distinguished reception, in his dorac, to Father 
Stephen, an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Lazar, and 
asuperior of the mission to Madagascar. This repre- 
s^italive of infallibility shewed himself but ill qualified 
for the important concern that was assigned to htm. 
Seeing the good qualities and disposition of the worthy 
chief, he thought it would be impossible for him to 
hear bis representations of the Catholic faith, without 
being struck with their propriety, and embracing it. 
Fully convinced that it was an afiair which only 
wanted introduction, he began, in somewhat of an 
abrupt manner, by requesting him to repudiate all his 
wives but one, and then to embrace the Catholic reli- 
gion. The good chief perceiving what he was aiming 
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at, and wisbing to let him see he eotertained a respect 
for him as a Frenchman, rather than a Catholic priest, 
gave him to understand at once, that there was not 
tlie slightest prospect of success for him. A private 
hint of the kind was not, however,, considered suffi- 
ciently i-espectful. He therefore assembled his wives 
and family, in order to make a public harangue on the 
occasion, to convince the priest that nothing he could 
say would induce him to altar his mode of living, or 
renounce his ancient customs. 

" 1 pity thy folly," said he, " iri wishing, thatat my 
^e, I should sacrifice my happiness and the pleasures 
which surround me in my donac to thy will. I pity 
thee too, for being deprived of that which soothes the 
cares of life. *You will permit me to live with one 
woman ; — but if the possession of one woman be a 
good, why is the possession of a numerous seraglio an 
evil, when peace and harmony prevEul amongst those 
who compose it? Dost thou see any symptoms of 
jealousy, or seeds of hatred amon^t us? No; all 
my women are good ; they all endeavour to render 
me happy ; and I am more their slave than their 



" But if thy maxims be so useful and necessary, 
why do not thy countrymen at the Fort follow them ? 
They ought to know much better than I, the merit 
and value of thy words. Believe me, my good friend, 
I will not deceive thee : it is impossible for me to 
change my customs ; I will never quit them but with 
my life. 1, however, give thee leave to exercise thy 
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zeal on the people, who are subject to my authority ; 
taid I give thee the same authority over my ftimily 
and my children. But this permission will be of vei-y 
little avail, unleiis thou canst suit thy precepts to our 
manners and usages ! " 

There was but little of state policy in this speech ! 
Dian Manangue must be simple, indeed, to suppose, 
that by calling a holy father of the church of Rome to 
account for his folly, he could induce him to desist 
from bis purpose. 

A slight acquaintance with human nature would 
have induced Father Stephen, at least to alter his 
mode of attack, and to endeavour, by more gentle 
means, to remove his prejudices. But it is not the 
character or the custom of the church of Rome, or 
her emissaries, to bend to circumstances. The only 
answer he deigned to make to this artless declaration, 
was, an absolute and peremptory command, that 
Dian Manangue should instantly divorce all his wives 
but one; threatening, at the same time, that if he 
refused, a party of the French should be despatched 
to his donac to carry them oif by force. 

Such was the surprise and indignation excited by 
this unexpected and arrogant denunciation, that a 
general attack was commenced by the women upon 
the father : they loaded him with blows and impre- 
cations, and would infallibly have stifled him in their 
rage, had not Dian Manangue hastened to bis assist- 
ance. Suppressing his own perturbation, he exerted his 
whole authority to obtain a private interview with the 
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monk for a few moments ; during which, he requested 
the space of fifteen days, to consider of his proposition 
respecfing bis conversion. He then dismissed him 
with rich presents, and assurances of respect. 

His intentitm, however, in g£uning this delay, was, 
^t he might have an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the province t>{ Mandrarey, in case the French 
should attempt to follow op the threat of Father 
Stephen. As soon as the latter had left him, he set 
off with his wives and slaves, to seek an asylum in 
the province of Macbicores, which lies at the distance 
of about twenty-five leagues from Fort Dauphin. 

Not satisfied with the experience he had already 
acquired, Father Stephen no sooner heard of his 
departure, than he resolutely determined to follow 
faim. In vain did Chamargou endeavour to detain 
him~-in vain did La Case represent to him the 
dauger be incurred : furious in his :%al, be took a 
brother of the same order with himself, another 
Frenchman, and six domestics loaded with sacerdotal 
habil«, and set out on his dangerous expedition. 

After encountering difficulties and fatigue, that 
would have been insuperable to any thing short of 
the. most determined perseverance, he overtook Dian 
Mvuuigue the first week in Lent The dd cbie( 
surprised rather than intimidated at his rashness, 
received him with the most profound respect, de- 
claring, at the same tioie, that his journey would 
prove fruitless. This had no other effect on the 
monk, than to make him frantic with zeal. R^rdless 
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of his safety, and that of his followers, be denounced 
him as a heretic — tore off the sacred olis — threw 
them into the fire — and concluded bis violence by a 
declaration of war. 

Hitherto the forbearance and moderation of the 
chief had been proof against the arrogance of tike 
monk ; but such accumulated insults were no longer to 
be borne. He instantly ordered Father Stephen and 
his attendants to be massacred on the spot, and, at the 
same time, swore to effect the entire destruction of all 
tbe French on the island. In order to put this oath 
into execution, be sent his son, who had been baptized, 
to his brother-in-law, La VantMigue, for the purpose 
of inducing him to unite efforts with him in breaking 
off the French yoke, whose insidious designs had no 
other tendency, than to the subversion of the usagies, 
manners, and religion of the country. He assured 
bim that his oli had commanded him to defend thesf^ 
even at the peril of his life, and that victory was 
certain on bis side, since the French had dared to 
commit such criminal excesses. He likewise informed 
him, that Chamargou had sent forty Fren^^men to 
tbe western coast, whom he could easily ^rprise and 
put to death. " I send my son to thpe," said he, at 
tbe conclusion of his letter, " whom thou canst put 
at the head of the army which thou art to despatch, 
in order to attack and exterminate tbe French. It is 
my oli that inspires me ; and thou well knowest the 
ills that will overwhrfm us, -if we do not feithfuUy 
obey its call. My son will give thee all the particulars 
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of what has happened, and tbou wilt hear indig- 
nantly the perfidious proceedings of these foreigners 
towards me, their most faithfol ally." 

Ijbl Vantangue had scarcely put himself upon his 
guard, when he felt the advantage of the infonna- 
tioQ thus communicated to him. Two days after the 
arrival of his nephew, his spies brought tidings that 
the French had pitched their camp at the distance of 
only one league from the village where he resided. 

He ioetantly despatched a messenger to make them 
an offer of provisions, and begged them to make 
known to him the purpose of their journey. La 
Forge, who commanded the detachment, returned for 
answer, that he had orders to subject the country to 
the French domination. Terrified at such a decla- 
ratioa, La Vantangue offered him four hundred - 
bullocks as ^e pnce of peace, and represented that 
his country was too fax ft-om Fort Dauphin for him to 
have done any thing to draw down the resentment of 
the colony. La Forge spumed at this offer, and fixed 
the price of peace at twenty thousand bullocks. 
La Vantangue returned no answer to this demand ,- 
but while the French were rara^ng a plantation of 
sugar-canes, he ordered them to be massacred, which 
was done. The only person- who escaped with bis 
life was a Portuguese. 

Hiis man took refuge in a marshy spot covered 
with reeds and stagnant water ; here he remained, ip 
concealment, up to the neck in mud and water fef 
two days. At length the islanders, who were afraid 
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to v«oture into the water, set iire to the reeds ; this 
sooa drove him out, but taking advantage of the 
smoke, he eluded them, and by diut of stratagem, 
succeeded in reachii^ Fort Dauphin, where he com- 
muoicated the sad tidings of the disasters which liad 
be&llen his comrades. 

The governor, instead of pursuing a different con- 
duct in future, which alone could avert the dangers 
that threatened the colony, resolved to revenge their 
death by carrying fire and sword into the heart of the 
country. 'Putting himself at the head of forty French- 
men, and a body of Manamboulese, while Father 
Manuer, the only surviving priest, carried the bloody 
banner, he set out on his barbarous expedition. He 
spared neither age nor sex ; but murdered without 
distinction, men, women, and children, and destroyed 
every village that lay in his way. The deserted 
donac of Dian Manangue was razed to the ground, 
and, in short, death and devastation marked the 
course he took, and the transactions of that campaign 
have fixed infiuny and execration on his character. 

At length a want of provisions obliged him to 
retreat. The natives, seeing no hope of succeea- 
fully opposing his march, took care to remove or 
destroy every thing that could contribute to the sup- 
port of the invaders. Thus ^tuated, Chamargou 
was under the necessity of returning to Fort Dau- 
phin; but while he was about to pass the rivo- 
*'Mandrare, Dian Manangue, who had been watching 
his motions, appeared, wearii^ the surplice and 
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l»qiiare cap of Father Stepbeo, on the opposite bank, 
with an army of six thousand men, to dispute bj»paa4 
sage. The fete d the colony would have bemt.deteiv 
nrined atthisjuncbire, but forthe seasonable airivalttf 
La Case, accompanied by ten Frenchmen, and threi^ 
thousand Androfaces,' subjects . of Dian Nong, his 
consort. This brave officer instantly plunged into 
the river, dnd iritacked Dian Manangue, notwith- 
standing the dbpari^ of numbers ; and such was the 
terror his name inspired, that the opposing anny was 
instantly dislodged and put to flight Dian Manangue 
hims^ would have feUen a sacrifice, had not Rabaz^, 
a courageous chief, who was strongly devoted to bis 
cause, thrown himself in the way, and thus volun- 
tJnrily given his own life to save that of his sovereign.' 
I<{ight put an end to the slau^der, and the French 
thought proper to make the best of their way, under 
cover of the darkness, to Fort- Dauphin. Htere they 
were safe indeed from the attacks of the natives ; but 
on the other hf^id, the. latter withheld the usual 
supplies of provisions, and cut off those which w^re 
procured from distant posts. At the same time a 
formidable army was again collected by Dian Ma- 
nangue, with which he invested Fort Dauphin. The 
preseiice of such a body of men would soon have 
reduced the garrison to a state of starvation h^ not 
La Case found means to send them a supply of .five 
thousand bullocks. Thus were they again saved from 
destruction by that extraordinary man, whose .enter- 
prises were all crowiied with success. It ja impos- 
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sible to do justice to his prudence, his courage, and 
Ms [Hcsence of mind, all which qaaUties were con- 
spicuoos on every occaaioD. Id one of his expe- 
ditions, with ten Frendimen, and two thousand 
natives, he defeated Dian Raveras, at the head of 
cighteai thousand men, and took from him twenty 
thousand buUocks, and made five tiwusand prisoners. 
These and hb other successes, reccnninended him so 
powerfully to the French East-India Company, that 
finding themselves under the necessity of employing 
bim, they took him into their service, sent him a 
lieutenant's commission, made him a present of a 
Bword, and congratulated him on his successes. For 
these mvks of confidence and fovour. La Case re- 
turned thanks to the CompEuiy, and pledged himself 
that if tbey would send him a force of two hundred 
Frenchmen, he would conquer the whole island, and 
establish the paramount authority of the French 
government, — witii this single condition, that they 
should render him answerable to none but themselves 
for the measures he might think proper to pursue in 
executing his projects. Fortunately the Company 
rejected his proposal; fi*om what cause we do not 
learn, but the <^fer certainly reflects disgrace upon 
the memory of La Case. He appetu*s to have had 
a lai^ shEuv of ambition after he was taken notice of 
by the £ast>lndia Company ; and, as with Cortes in 
the Western Continent, that one passion bid fair to 
absorb idl his good qualities, and render him a sava^ 
ratha* than a man. The conquest of the whole 
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island would certainly have [^aced him in the same 
rank with the conqueiiora of America ; but what he 
would have gained in celebrity, he would have lost 
in esteem and veneration ; and the proposal alone has 
left a stain upon his diameter, which all his good 
qualities will fiul to otditerate. 

In 1666, the French East-India Company, having 
extended their viewa,^pointed the Marquis de Mon- 
devergue to the general command of alt the Frendi 
settlements situated beyond the equinoctial line. 
This, of course, included Madagascar, which place 
was appointed the seat of his governmoit. Thither 
he set sail in a frigate of thirty-six guns, followed by 
a fleet of nine vessels, having on board La Fage and 
Caron, directors of the East-India trade, an at- 
torney general, four companies of in&ntry, ten 
chiefs of colonies, ei^t merchants, and thirty -two 
women. 

The fleet arrived at Fort Dauphin on the 10th of 
March, 1667, fuid the Marquis immediately caused 
himself to be acknowledged admiral and governor- 
general of the French territories in the East. Hb 
6rst step was to eflfect a reconciliation with Dian 
Manangue, who weis a chief too powerful to be 
despised. This was accomplished with the assistance 
of La Case ; and that chief swore obedience and 
fidelity to the governor-general. This step insured to 
the colony a regular supply of provisions, and their 
future prospects were thus rendered more promising. 

Caron did not remain long on the island ; he sailed 
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for Sural with the greater part of the fleet, in order 
to t^e the managemeDt of that settlement. 

La Fage continued at Fort Dauphin ; and in 
November, 1670, another flee* of ten ships arrived, 
commanded by Monsieur do la Haye, Captain of 
the Navarre, a vessel of fifl;y-six guns. All these 
sMps belonged to the king, to whom the East-India 
Company had now transferred the sovereignty of 
Madagascar, and were well equipped with the war 
complement of arms and, men. Upon his arrival, 
La Haye was proclaimed admiral and general, with 
the authori^ of vice-roy. Chamargou was ap- 
pointed second in command, and J A Case major of 
the island. The Marquis Mondevergue, having the 
option of remaining on the island as governor, or 
returning to France, chose the latter. From what he 
saw of La Haye, he appears to have been convinced 
that harmony could not be expected witli him. The 
wisdom and moderation of his own conduct but iU 
accorded with the warlike and arbitrary disposition of 
the. other. He therefore chose to retire, and set sail 
for France in 1671 ; but he had no sooner arrived 
at Fort Louis, thaii a commissary demanded of him 
an account of his . conduct He now found that La 
Haye had sent home complmnts against him, which 
had induced the Company to take this step. The 
Marquis defended himself with great spirit, and the 
public voice was in his favour : but his enemies were 
too powerful ; he fell a victim to their machinations, 
and died a prisoner in the castle of Saumur. 
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Under ha. Haye, who possessed unlimited authority, 
the government of the^island was conducted in a 
totally opposite spirit. He determined to get rid of 
those chiefs who did not acknowledge his authority. 
His Jirst step was, in conjunction with Cl&margou 
and La Case, to summon Dian Ramousay to sur- 
render to the French all the arms in his possession, 
- and, upon a refusal, to prepare ' for war. Dian 
Ramousay spumed ■ at this demand with disdain; 
upon which La Case and Chamargou were ordered 
to besiege him in his village. This order they obeyed, 
and went against him with seven hundred French, and 
six hundred Madegasses. The attack was, however, 
unsuccessful. Dian Ramousay made so vigorous 
and gallant a resistance, that the French were ohliged 
to retire with considerable loss. It was the general 
opinion, that the treacherous Chamargou, piqued at ' 
being second in command in a country where he'had 
hitherto governed Edooe, and moreover not rtlbh- 
ing his coalition widi La Case, whom he had formerly 
treated so ill, had contributed to this defeat. Be 
this as it may, La Haye was so di^usted at the 
supposed treachery of Chamargou, that he resolved 
to abandon Fort Dauphin, and to retire with his 
forces to Surat, first touching at the Mascarenhas, 
now called Isle de Bourbon. 

His departure was shortly after followed by the 
death of La Case, whose name alone kept the island 
in a state of subjection to the French. Their yoke 
had become odious and insupportable, and the natives 
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ooly watted for a iavourable opp<Htunky to retaliate 
upon them the cruelties and injuries they had sustained. 
Upon the death of Chamargou, which soon followed 
that of La Case, La Bretcschej his son-in-law, suc- 
ceeded to the commuid of the colony. From this 
period may be dated the extinction of the French 
power in the South of Madagascar. Destitute of 
every qualification that commands respect, Bretescbe 
found bis authority lessening every day, while the 
constant bickerings, and increasing animosities, which 
arose between the French and the natives, invoWed 
them in continual wars and trouble. Despairing of 
success, he embarked with his lamily in a ship for 
Surat. Several Missionaries, and some of the French, 
followed his example ; but no sooner had they left the 
road, than they perceived a signal of distress from 
the sh(H«. The Captain immediately sent off his 
boats, by which he learned tliat Dian Ramousay, 
and the neighbouring chiefs, had risen upon the 
garrison, and massacred nearly tiie whole of them. 
The few who escaped were taken on board, leaving 
the natives once more free from their invaders. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Account of the Pirates — TVUtr daring Transactions — 
Preparations for attacking them — TTieirFleet destroyed 
— Gain Favour and Consequence with the Natives — 
Introduce the Slave Trade — Consequences to themselves. 

After the abandonment of Fort Dauphin in the 
south of Madagascar, by Bretesche, and the <Mm' 
sequent massacre of the garrisoD, the intercourse 
which the inhabitants tiad witii Europeans vas 
merely casual. The East- India ships usually touched 
there to take in a supply of provisions, but no Anther 
attempt was made to establish a colony ; nor did any- 
thing transpire worthy of notice, until the be^nning 
of the seventeenth century, when the pirates, who, 
from the time that Vasco de Gama opened the route 
to India, had infested the Indian seas, formed an 
establishment at Nossy Hibrahim, (or Isle St. Mary,) 
situated on the north-east coast of Madagascar. 

These marauders had rraidered themselves so for- 
midable and notorious, by their daring attacks on 
large ships, and by the valuable prizes which they 
continually took, that about the year 1723, those 
nations who were interested in the India trade, be^ai 
to make preparations for putting a stop to their 
depredations, which were carried to an astonishing 
length. In 17S.I, they had attacked and seized a 
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large Portuguese man of war, having on board 
Count Receira, and the Archbishop of Goa — and 
on the same day had taken another ship carrying 
thirty guns. These twb vessels lay off the Isle of 
Bourbon, and, it appears, were not captured without 
some bard fitting on both sides. In consequence of 
these daring exploits, a combination was formed in 
Europe, with the determination of scouring the seas 
of these robbers. 

Alarmed at these - preparations, the pirates took 
refiige in St. Maiy's Isle; and seeing a probabi- 
li^ that tbe lime was coming, when all their courage 
would be of but little avail to them,- they began 
assiduously to cultivate the good will of the natives. 
By contracting alliances with them, . tbey gained 
their confiden(%^ and by continually bringing in 
richly frei^ted prizes, their mode of obtaining.whicb 
was totally unknown to tbe inhabitants, they supplied 
them with articles that were in great request ; and on 
the other hand, gave a value to tbe produce of the 
island, for which, before that time, the natives could 
but seldom find a market. Tbey likewise compared 
tbe conduct of the pirates with that of some other 
Europeans, who, on occasionally toudiiog at tbe 
island, had committed great depredations upon them, 
waidnnly burning tbeir villages, plundering th^r 
plantations, and either murdering or carrying off thdr 
wives and children ; while the pirates, knowing that 
their very existence depended upon a good under- 
standmg with tbe Mad^^ses, always carried them- 
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seives in a conciliatory manner towards them, adopted 
their customs and manners, and treated them at all 
times with friendship and respect. 

The period soon arrived when they experienced the 
benefit of this line of conduct. A large armament 
was fitted out well manned and appointed, which 
attacked them with a most determined resolution. 
Accustomed to war and to success, the piratea made 
long and vigorous resistance, but it was to no pur- 
pose; their enemy was too powerful, and having put 
them to Sight, pursued them even to the place of 
their retreat, insomuch that they were obliged to set 
fire to their vessels, in order to prevent them falling 
into their' hands. 

Being thus at once deprived of the usual sources 
of their existence, and knowing that as soon as the 
stores of merchandize, which they had been enabled 
to collect by their dangerous mode of life, were ex- 
hausted, ■- their importance with the natives would 
sink, they began to reflect upon the means of pre- 
serving that importance, and at last concerted a plan, 
which, in the sequel, completely answered their ends. 
This was nothing less than the introduction of the 
slave-trade. 

We have before detailed the manner in which the 
slave-trade was' introduced. Numberless attempts 
had been made to induce the natives to adopt it 
before, but to no purpose. The French writers are 
very much disposed to ascribe the introduction of 
this horrid trafiic entirely to the pirates ; but we are 
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strongly inclined to believe, that if there was not 
a specific agreement between those people and their 
countrymen the French, on the subject, it was per- 
fectly well understood, that If they could induce the 
naUvefl to begin the trade, it would constitute an 
ample atonement for all their past transgressions. 

In the year 172S, soon after the destruction of 
the fleet belonging to the pirates, the Bethali- 
menes, a people inhabiting the interior, had re- 
sorted in great numbers to the village, where the 
pirates had deposited their stores, with the view 
of purchasing such articles as were useful or con- 
venient. Those most in request, were India stu&, 
Masulepatam handkerchiefs, muslins, and calicoes. 
The people mhabiting the sea-coasts where the pirates 
also resided, were the Antivares and Manivoulese. 
The greatest cordiality subsisted between these pec^e 
and the Bethalimenes, towards whom they acted with 
hospitality and friendship, both on their own account 
and that of the pirates. 

But when the Bethalimenes saw that the source 
from which the pirates drew their wealth, .was dried 
up by the absolute destruction of their fleet, they 
began to prepare for returning to their villages with 
the goods they liad purchased. This was t}ie period 
the pirates chose for their purpose : they represented 
to the people, amount whom they resided, that those 
valuable effects belonged of right tb them, as- a 
return for the kindness they themselves had expe- 
rienced, and that if they suffered them to be talcen 
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away now, tbey would be lost and dbperaed about 
the country. The respect due to the straagers was 
long before it could be overcome; but at lengtii 
the Aotivares and Manivoulese yielded, and at- 
tacked the Betbalimenes. A bloody war ensued, 
in which the pirates cautiously avoided interfering 
in a public manner; but they secretly ^icouraged 
both parties, selling arms to the Antivares, and 
repreaentmg to the others that they bad right on 
their side. At len^ the latter, who did not 
come froiD home prepared for a protracted contest 
found their ammunition expended; and at this 
juncture the pirates advised tbean to the act of ex- 
chan^g their prisoners of war for arms and gun- 
powder, as we have before related. Being a brave 
people, the numbers were considerable, and they were 
enabled, by such a supply as they obtained in ex- 
change for them, to return home without uiy fiirtber re- 
sistance on the part of the enemy. The consequences 
that followed this event, as it respects the Madegasses, 
are already before the reader; but we have yet to re- 
late in what manner the pirates were a£fected by it. 
' Those men, or rather monsters, who a few months 
before were the scourge and the curse of the East- 
Indu trade, who were looked upon with horror 
and detestaticHi, and fer whose utter destruction 
many nations (otherwise filled with jealousy of each 
other) united in forming a powerful armament, be- 
came all at once of such' consequence to their coun- 
trymen, that their protection was eagerly sought ; and 
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they were employed in tHe trade as factors or agents, 
all transactions of this kind, in that quarter of the 
bland, passing through their hands. 

The French writers may endeavour to cast the odium 
of this transaction on the pirates ; but while we know 
that numerous attempts had been previously made by 
the French to introduce the traffic in slaves into Mada- 
gascar, both by treachery and open force — while they 
had in vain endeavoured by argument to induce them 
to sell their prisoners and malefactors, — and while we 
read that from ^e period the pirates succeeded in 
their nefarious attempts, they rose into notice, and be- 
came not merely sufferable, but of the first importance 
to their countrymen, who no longer disdained to seek 
their friendship ; — we can never believe but that the 
■pirates were secretly instigated to the act by the 
French merchants, and that afterwards they were by 
no meuis considered by them, or the French govern- 
ment, in the same light. 

We wish our own countrymen were clear from the 
blood of the Madegasses ; but the history of that coun- 
try furnishes too many instances of the large share that 
England had in the slave transactions, to allow us to 
exculpate bcr. As early as the year 1724, when Drury 
was on the island, British ships were continually arriv- 
ing, which rendered it necessary for fresh wars to be 
undertaken in order to supply them. Happily, Eng- 
land has washed her hands of the trade, and, as fiir 
as lies in ber power, endeavoured to atone for the 
miseries that Madagascar has suftereil through her 
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means, by effecting the abolition of the slave-trade 
on the island.*- But many years must elapse, ere its 
baneful effects can be entirely removed ; the present, 
and probably the succeeding generation, must pass 
away, before the recollection of the unballowed riches, 
accruing to her chiefe from the sale of slaves, is obli- 
terated from their minds. 

* We cannot help exulting m the thought, thaf our native 
country has set such an example to other nations as the abolition 
of the slave-trade. Although her eflbrta to pievent its continu- 
ance have failed in too many instances, and some, even amongst 
us, ate found base enough still to engage in the traflic; yet, if 
our observation has not deceived us, England has been rising in 
moral greatness from the very period that the act of abolition 
took place. like the individual who has overcome a vicious 
habit, she seems to feel a return of self respect; her moral in»tu 
tutioHi have increased and Nourished to a degree unknown to 
former years ; her moral infiuence has extended from one end 
of the earth to the other; and the most unparalleled exertions 
have been made, and are still making, to impart to other coun- 
tries the blessings her pei^le enjoy. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Attempt to establish a Colony at St. Mary's Isle and 
Foule Point — Monsieur Gosse, assisted by the Princess 
Betie, takes Possession — Accused of Sacrilege — Mas- 
sacre ofthe French — Government of the Isle of France 
retaliates — Peace restored by Betie and Bigome — 
Celebrated Cabar to establish a Treaty of Commerce 
at Foule Point — Speech of Rabejln — Treaty agreed on 
— Sacrifice — Bigorne appointed Commissioner of Trade 
— Makes War on John Harre — Recalled and dis- 
graced — Death of /ohn Harre, and Return of Bigome 
to Madagascar. 

Setting aside the influeoce which the pirates had 
acquired, the island remained free from the domina^ 
tion of foreigners until the year 1745, when the 
French East-India Company conceived the desire of 
again trying their fortune in establishing a colony 
there, and commissioned Monsieur Gosse to go and 
take possession of the Isle of St Mary, in the name 
of the Company. 

John Harre was the chief of Foule Point at that 
time. This man was the son of Tamsimalo, who 
was descended from an old pirate and the daughter 
of a powerful chief, and who seized the sovereign 
power upon the death of bis father. The reign of 
Tamsimalo was not signalized by any extraordinary 
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events, but his memory is much venerated by the 
people. He died in 1745, and was buried in St 
Mary's. 

The power of his son, John Harre, was very cir- 
cumscribed ; and, by his misconduct, be forfeited the 
esteem of his subjects. He cbose Foule Point for 
the place of his residence, and left the government of 
St. Mary to bis mother and sister, tbe latter of whom 
wEis known by the name of Betie. This young lady 
appears to have possessed considenU^le charms both 
of person and mind, and she was greatly beloved by 
the people of St. Mary. 

As soon as Monsieur Gosse arrived at the island, 
he went round it to take possession of it, in which he 
was accompanied by Betie, although this honour, 
according to the custom of the country, belonged to 
Tamsimalo's widow, instead of the daughter. This 
lady, who was of a haughty imperious temper, was 
highly offended at the neglect of Gosse, and swore to 
be revenged on him for this neglect and open insulL 
Gosse seems to have set very light by her anger for 
some time, and went on to establish the colony upon 
the best footing it was capable o£ Many circun»- 
stances tended to counteract his plans, and, amongst 
the rest, the old enemy, Jeoer, made its appearance. 
The mortality was so great by tbe latter end of au- 
tumn, tliat the directors of the Isle oi France were 
obliged to send fresh recruits ; and this occurred so 
repeatedly towards the close of tbe year, that it was 
tlien called the grave, or church-yard of the French. 
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Our historian remarks, however, that the directors 
took special care not to send any person there whose 
loss would prove at all injurious to society. 

In the mean time Gosse appears to have been very 
assiduous in his attentions to Betie, who was strongly 
attached to him. Her mother formed several plots 
for the destruction of the French, but Betie as oftea 
counteracted them, until at length she brought such a 
heavy accusation against Gosse, that Betie dared do 
longer to advocate his cause. 

The charge was no less than that of having dared 
to infringe upon the sacredness of her late husband's 
tomb, for the sake of the riches which it was well 
known to contain. We know not whether this accu- 
sation was true or felse ; but it raised such a ferment, 
that the destruction of the French was from that mo- 
ment determined on. The period fixed was Christ- 
mas Eve, 1754, when the islanders rose in a body, fell 
upon the establishment, and massacred them to a man. 

As soon as thb dreadful event was kno\Vh at the 
Isle of France, the governor ordered an armed vessel 
to proceed to St. Mary, and punish the natives with 
tlie utmost severity. They performed their task to 
the very letter. While the troops ravaged the island, 
burned the villages, and massacred the inhabitants, 
the vessel got their guns to bear upon the piroguas of 
those who attempted to escape to the main land. 
Some of these, full of natives, were sunk : in one of 
them was the widow of Tamsimalo, who had embarked 
with an intention of getting to the bay of Antongil, 
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but, in spite of every exertion, a shot reached the boat, 
by which she, and several of those who accompanied 
her, were killed : the rest were made prisoners, among 
whom was Betie. She was immediately carried to 
the Isle of France, and taken before the supreme 
council, before whom she justified herself completely, 
by proving that her mother had been the sole cause 
of the massacre of the French. She also convinced 
them that her connection with Gosse had endangered 
her life, and that it would no longer be safe for her 
to remain at St. Mary, as her attachment to the 
French had completely alienated the affections and 
confidence of the people from her. Convinced of 
her innocence, the council sent Betie to her brother 
John Harre, at Foule Point, with considerable pre- 
sents, requesting him to employ every means in his 
power to re-establish peace and harmony between the 
natives of that distinct and the French. This was as 
much for the interest of one party as the other. The 
people were so terrified at the dreadful havoc made 
by the French at St. Mary, that they retired to the 
interior of the island. Commerce was suspended, 
and the Isle of France, which drew all its supplies 
from Madagascar, was in danger of famine, unless 
confidence could be again restorgdi and the trade re- 
vived. Betie, by the influence she possessed over 
her brother, was considered a proper person to accom- 
plish this ; and united herself in the task with one 
Bigorne, an intelligent and active person, who had been 
a soldier in the service of the East-India Company. 
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This man had acquired the Madegasse language, 
and, by his open and steady conduct, g^ed the 
afiectiom of the islanders, whom he soon brought to 
terms with the French ; so that the commerce with 
them was very speedily renewed. His conduct 
gained the entire approbation of the government at 
the Isle of France, who plainly saw of what conse- 
quence his services were likely to be, on account of 
his influence over the natives at Foule Point 

By this man's assiduity and address, the chiefs of 
Foule Point were persuaded to engine in a treaty of 
commerce with the emissaries of the French East- 
India Company ; and a special cabar was appointed 
to be held on the occasion, at which an immense multi- 
tude of people, and all the iteighbouring chieis, were 
present. One of the orators, named Rabefin, was 
possessed of considerable eloquence; his speech, 
which was as follows, is highly interesting. 

The orator, after having saluted all the chiefs, 
advanced towards the French, and making a profound 
obeisance,, he addressed himself to Bigorne, who per- 
fonoed the part of interpreter, and thus began : — 

" You know, O Bigorne ! that for more than eight 
years, the white men Ijave come hither to trade with 
the Madegasses ; and can you say, that a white man 
was ever killed by any of our nation? We have 
always received you, not only as brothers, hut as 
lords of the country. 

" When the French asked from us oxen and rice, 
did we ever refuse them r 
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" When they wished to raise palisades, and con- 
struct houses, have we not gone to the forests to 
procure timber for that purpose? 

" Have those who have come hither before you, or 
those who are here now, ever had any cause of com- 
plaint against us ? Have they not drawn water from 
our fountains ? — -Have they not cut down the trees of 
our forests, without any man. of Foule Point asking 
them — 'Why do you so? — The people of the south, 
and those in the north, and more recently still, those of 
St Mary, massacred the French, and made war upon 
them ; but those of Foule Point never attacked any 
of them ; on Uie contrary, they have given them every 
assistance in their power ; and they have at all times 
testifled their kindness and friendship towards them. 

" Are the chiefs of Foule Point, then, less powerful 
than tiieir neighbours ? O, Bigome ! more power- 
iiit they are. Do they fear to carry on war against 
the whites ? — ^No ; who dares to make war on John 
Harre, the illustrious son of Tamsimalo, our sovereign 
and our father? 

" What are the white men, who would be rash 
enou^ to attack those formidable and invincible 
chiefs here present — Marouat, Ramisi, and Ramatoa F 
Would we not shed even the last drop of our blood in 
their support ? 

" It is to our friendship, therefore, and to our good- 
ness of heart alone, that the French are indebted for 
the kind treatment which they have experienced at 
Foule Point, since they first frequented that port 
M S 
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" Let us now proceed to examine the conduct of 
the French towards us. 

" Why, Bigome, hast thou erected a paiisade of 
large stakes, much more extensive and stronger tiian 
that which was erected formerly, without having 
deigned to ask permission of John Harre and the 
other chiefs? In this hast thou followed the an- 
cient usage? Speak — answer! — 'Hast thou offered 
them the smallest present? — But you observe silence — 
you blush — you are conscious of your guilt — you 
look towards them — you beg forgiveness. Here, in 
thy name, I ask pardon of John Harre, bur sovereign, 
who presides over this illustrious assembly, and these 
generous and invincible chiefe, for thy imprudence. 
We love thee, Bigorne; but never in future abuse 
our affection. Swe^ that thou wilt never commit 
the like faults. — -Such errors will for ever alienate 
from thee, without hopes of return, the hearts of the 
inhabitants of Foule Point ; and, to preserve them, 
take the oaths, that our interest and thine shall be 
hereafter the same. Ask, then, of thy chiefs here 
assembled, why, since the arrival of the last seven 
ships, the captains have still neglected to make the 
usual presents, which serve to promote a good under- 
standing in those exchanges which the whites wish 
to exist with Madegasses? Why have not these 
vessels brought effects to pay the debts contracted by 
the French above a year ago ? 

" We have sold them, on credit, according to the 
rules of fair dealing, provisions of every kind, without 
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any other security thaa small bits of paper, which 
contained, as they assured us, a promise of being paid 
in three moons. Why has this solemn promise 
remained to the present day unfulfilled P This is 
compelling us to ^ve up eiII commerce with the 
whites, or at least entirely to tvithdraw that confi- 
dence which we formerly had in their words and 
oaths. 

" A large vessel, which touched here last year, was 
in the most urgent want of provisions, without having 
effects to purchase them. The merchants of' FouIq 
Point, however, supplied their crew with oxea and 
rice, and at the same price at which they could have 
bought them for ready money. 

" Tfaey promised to send us payment by the first 
vessel which should come from the Isle of France. — 
Since that period twelve have arrived ; but they all 
refused to discharge this just debt. 

" Wilt thou now say, O Bigome ! that the people 
of Fonle Point have behaved dishonestly towards the 
French? 

" Wilt thou say, also, that in giving a trade-ffiusket 
in exchange for an ox, thou payest too dear for it? 

" Wilt thou .say, that two yards of blue cloth is a 
just value of a measure of rice, weighing fifty pounds ? 
Thou either thinkest us very ignorant of the price of 
provisions at the Isle of France, or thou hast formed 
the mad project of giving laws to us, instead, irf 
receiving them from us. 

" Is it not true," continued the orator, addressing 
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himself to tiie assembly, " that you wish to deal with 
these strangers hereafter on more just and more 
equitable terms?" 

The assembly testified, by a general and tumul- 
tuous acclamatiou, that such was their desire. 
Bigome then wbhed to raise his voice in answer; 
but the orator commanded him to be silent; and 
resumed his harangue, by order of John Harre and 
the other chiefs. 

" The following," stud he, " are the conditions 
prescribed by the merchants of Foule Point: — Tlie 
measure of rice shall be diminished, when, in mea- 
suring it, the whites endeavour to heap up the rice, 
by knocking on the bottom of the measure, in order 
to increase its contents : they will not suffer the mea- 
sure to be heaped as heretofore." 

This observation made the company smile. 

" An ox shall no longer be given in exchange for 
a palti7 trade-fusee : a good soldier's musket shall be 
tiie price of an ox. 

" A piece of blue cloth shall contain two yards, 
according to the ancient measure. 

" The bamboo of gunpowder shall be increased in 
such a manner, that three bamboos shall contain one 
hundred charges for a musket The people at Foule 
Point, who serve the whites iu the capacity of scullions 
or domestics, shall receive a trade-fiisee as wages for 
thirty days' service." 

After this, the orator, addressing the chiefs and the 
assembly, said, " Are not tiiese your latest wishes?" 
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The cry of " Yes !" then resounded from all quarters, 
intermixed with praises and approbation. 

When this noise had subsided, he cried out, with a 
voicejike thunder, "Thou bearest, Bigome, the wish of 
the cahar ; it is the law of the chiefs — it is the desire 
of the people who trade with the wlutes. Explain 
fully to thy masters what I have just now proposed. 
If they accept the terms, we will confirm the treaty, 
by a solemn sacrifice. — If they will not accept it, let 
them depart ! — We have no provisions to ^ve them." 

We know not whether Rabefin held the office 
of attorney or solicitOT-general to John Harre; but 
we think our readers will agree with us, that this 
speech would have reflected no discredit upon a 
more polished mind. It was translate by Bigbme 
to Monsieur Poivre, who attended on behalf of 
the government of the Isle of France. That gen- 
tleman, who possessed highly cultivated talents, 
was struck with surprise and delight at the energy 
of its language, and with the force and solidity 
of its reasoning. He ordered Bigorne to inform 
the assembly, that the merchants of Foule Point 
should be immediately paid for all the provisions 
they had supplied to the French ships. He also 
augmented the salaries of those domestics who 
were in the service of the whites: but he bad 
no ' autiiori^ to make any alteration in the usiml 
price of provisions. He employed every thing of 
a conciliatory nature that could awaken the sensi- 
bility of the cbie& ; and, treating them as friencfs 
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and brothers, recommended peace in the strongest 
terms. This speech, which was translated into 
Madegasse by Bigorne, seemed to make but little 
impression on the assembly. The orator, however, 
appeared fully convinced by it, and, by hb ad- 
vice, the treaty was agreed to amidst general accla- 
mations. 

The conclusion of this treaty was not a matter of 
small importance to the French. Their vessels 
near the island, were in the most pressing want of 
provisions : ^ir crews consisted of six hundred 
men, for whose sustenance three oxen a day, and 
a proportionable quantity of rice, were requisite. 
They must therefore have complied with the con- 
ditions laid down by the orator, had they been 
enforced by the authority of the chiefs. We shall see 
in the sequel, that this was not much teared on the 
part of the French. 

The ratification of the treaty took place imme- 
diately, and was performed with the utmost solemnity. 
The orator slaughtered an ox, the blood of which 
was received into an earthen vessel, and a quantity of 
sea-water, pimento, pulverized gun-flints, a small 
portion of earth, and gunpowder mingled with it : 
these ingredients were moistened with tafia, a 
spedes of rum. Two leaden bullets were used to 
pound and incorporate with each other the different 
ingredients, which was thus rendered liquid. He 
then pronounced imprecations on those- who should 
drink this potion, and afterwards break their oaths, 
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wishing that the evil spirit might convert it into 
poison for them. Then, taking two assagayes, he 
dipped'the points of them in the liquor, while John 
Harre sprinkled a few drops of it on the ground. 

Holding a knife in his right hand, and first invoking 
the God of the Whites, "then the God of the Blacks, 
he besought them with a loud voice to instil in the 
minds of the two parties, p^ce, concord, amity, 
friendship, and sincerity. Then striking, mtti his 
knife, the points of the two assagayes, which had 
been dipped into the liquor, he denounced the most 
horrid imprecations against those who should first 
violate the treaty. 

" If the Whites," said he, "break their oath, may 
■ this beverage become poison to them; may those 
hurricanes which ily with fury from the four quartn^ 
of the heavens, fall upon their ships ; may they be 
swallowed up by the waves ; may the corpses of those 
wicked men be torn by the frightful monsters that 
dwell in the abysses of the ocean. 

" Hark, John Harre ! — listen attentively to the voice 
of the mighty genius who inspires me. Should the 
people of Foule Point be so base, so wicked, as to 
violate the solemn treaty, "may they feU by the sword 
of their enemies ; may their bellies burst ; and may 
their filthy carcases become the food of croco*- 
dlTes! 

" Ought not the invisible spirit, who presides over 
tiiis assembly, to be avenged? Ought not he to 
punish the perjured, since he receives their oaths? 
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All men, whether white or black, are equal in his 
sight ; all are subject to his supreme will — he exacts 
from us all the same fidelity, the same good feith, 
under tlie pain of incurring punishments equally 
terrible and severe." 

These imprecations were repeated three times by 
the orator, with such vehemence of gesture and 
utterance, that it made an impression on the cabar, 
which it would baffle the powers of language to 
describe. 

In this state of terror and agitaticm, John Harre 
and the rest of the chiefs, with a trembling hand, 
put about a spoonful of thb disgusting liquor into a 
leaf of rnven, and swallowed it with a thousand 
horrid grimaces and distortions of iace and body. 
Their example was followed by most of those assisting 
at the ceremony on the part of the natives : but all 
that Bigome could say, was insufEcient to induce the 
French to taste it; and the most they would do, was 
to put it up to their mouths, and feign drinking it, 
though he represented to him that this ridiculous 
fitrce was essential to the stability of the trea^. 

Rabefin then slaughtered the rest of the victims, 
and the cabar terminated with a grand feast, ac(x>m- 
panied by dancing, music, games, and the moat 
noisy and joyful mirth. 

Perhaps the reader is little prepared to hear of 
treachery in this orator — that while he was thus 
advocating the cause of his countrymen, he had 
actually sold himself, and the advantages that might 
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have accrued from his speech, to the French, before 
the commencement of the cabar. Yet such was the 
case ; though- a man of great natural powers, and 
standing tiigh in the opinion of his countrymen, his 
moral character had received a taint from his inter- 
course with Europeans, who had corrupted him, and 
he became crafty and designing. Bigorne, who was 
the agent of the French, as well as interpreter to 
both parties, was well acquainted with him, and saw 
the necessity of bribing him in two ways; publicly by 
paying him a great deal of deference and respect, 
and privately by making him considerable prraents. 
In consequence of which, depending upon the 
strength of his eloquence, and the influence he 
had acquired over the chiefs, he had formally 
agreed to the resolutions previous to the cabar, 
without their concurrence; and yet at that meet- 
ing, by the mere force of his declamation, he 
made them responsible for the fulfilment of the 
treaty. 

The day after the conclusion of the treaty, the 
market at Foule Point was abundantly supplied with 
provisions of every description, and the ships laid in 
their stores at a low price. 

As the establishment at Foule Point was merely a 
factory for the purpose of trade, and as Bigorne had 
acquitted himself so well in the discharge of his 
ofGce, Monsieur Poivre, the intendant at the Isle of 
Ffance, recommended him in the strongest manner to 
the French East-India Company, who, inconsequence, 
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i-aised him from the office of interpreter, to that of 
commissiooer of the atTairs of trade, and the vic- 
tualling of ships for the whole island of Madagascar, 
under the orders of the administration of the Isle of 
France. They had no reason to repent of this choice. 
He conducted their affiurs with prudence and ability, 
until the year 1763, when be was recalled to the Isle 
of France for having made war on John Harre. That 
chief had committed great depredations on several 
others who were in strict league with the French. 
The assistance of Bigorne was demanded, but he 
eiidoavoured for a long time to preserve peace amon^t 
them to no purpose. At length he was induced, from 
motives of policy, to declare in favour of the chiefs 
against John Harre, and he agreed at their joint 
request to take the command of the combined 
armies, on a condition which was calculated to less^ 
him in their estimation, had not they entertained so 
high an opinion of bis wisdom. It was, that as the 
success of the war depended upon his safety, be should 
not be required to expose himself to the fire of the 
enemy. However contrary this conduct appeared 
to their ideas of courage, his influence prevailed, and 
after expressing some surprise, they ranged themselves 
under his banners. La Bigorne made tt^m go 
through some simple manoeuvres, and finding them 
docile and submissive, he led them towards the 
enemy, and, when within sight of them, he strictly 
prohibited them fix>m beginning tiie combat until he 
gave the signal for battle. 
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The enemy liad the advantage in point of numbers, 
but the superior tactics of Bigome secured Uim an 
easy victory. He had chosen an advantageous posi- 
tion, which John Harre was unable to judge of, and 
therefore attacted them in a resolute manner. The 
first charge proved decisive; though made with 
vigour, they were repulsed in so terrible a manner, 
that they fled precipitately, and their chief could not 
again lead them on to the combat. 

John Harre had hitherto been considered invin- 
cible; but this defeat lessened him greatly in the eyes 
of his subjects. When informed that his enemies 
were commanded by Bigorne, and that the latter had 
not appeared in the action, he exclaimed, " How 
could I defend myself against the invisible sp.rit of 
a white man which attacked me ? However, I will 
be revenged — I will quit Foule Point, and entire to 
the Bay of Antongil. My removal from that port 
will alarm the merchants, and the markets will no 
longer be supplied. Commerce will in the mean- 
time be at a stand, and La Bigorne's chiefe will recall 
him to the Isle of France. My departure, therefore, 
promises me a speedy deliverance frobi my most 
formidable enemy." 

This prediction was soon verified ; the merchants 
of Foute Point were in, the utmost consternation at 
his defeat and subsequent departure, and broke off 
all commercial intercourse with the French. A few 
of the friendly chiefs did all in their power to supply 
the markets, but they experienced so much opposition. 
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as obliged them to desist. Tbe French ships which 
arrived for provisions, after the commanders had vainly 
endeavoured to restore peace and harmony amongst 
the people, were obliged to return to the Isle <^ France, 
destitute of supplies, and in the most deplorable con- 
dition. 

Their united complaints procured the immediate 
recall of Bigorne, who was dbgraced. He attempted 
to justify himself, but failed. Nor do we see on 
what grounds he could justly attack a sovereign, in 
whose dominions he had found protection, and who 
had in no respect injured kim. 

The departure of Bigorne was instantly followed 
by the return of John Harre to Foule Point : he met 
with a much better reception than he expected, or 
perhaps deserved ; but tbe fact is, the merchants and 
chiets found they could do nothing without him in 
commerce, and consequently it was to their interest 
to have him back. The trade soon resumed its 
wonted activity, but it did not continue long. Secret 
enmity and hatred still continued to create in their 
breasts the seeds of fresh discord ; and before many 
months expired, the war broke out with more violence 
than ever. It proved tedious and destructive; but 
at length it was ended by the death of John Harre, 
who was slain in 1767, by the Manivoulese, who 
plundered his donac, and enriched themselves with his 
spoils. He was never beloved either by hjs allies or 
subjects. Amongst the former, he was turbulent, 
unjust, and &ctious ; and towards the latter, he was 
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tyrannical and cruel ; so that by his death, Madagascar 
was delivered fironi a condnual incitement to insur- 
rection and war. 

His son Hyavi succeeded to the soverei^^ ; 
but advantages being taken of his youth, his au- 
thority and possessions were curtailed, so that he 
held only a small part of what his father had 
acquired. At the commencement of his reign, the 
French East-India Company had transferred the 
government of the Isles of France and Bourbon, to 
their sovereign, and Monsieur Poivre bad been ap- 
pointed intendant of the colonies at those places. 
These drcumstances, added to the death of John 
Harre, removed every obstacle in the way of Bigorne's 
return to Madagascar, and he accordingly arrived at 
Foule Point, where his presence had become highly 
necessary. He was received in the most cordial 
manner by the inhabitants, who bestowed upon him 
flattering testimonies of esteem and friendship. They 
had ever entertained a high opinion of his talents and 
integrity, and they now chose him to be the arbiter of 
all their differences. He re-established peace and 
harmony amongst the chiefs in the northern part of 
the island, where he remained as commissioner of 
trade, until Benyowsky was appointed governor- 
general, and fixed his establishment at the Bay of 
Antongil, the account of which will form the subject 
of a future chapter. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Maudave appointed to establish a Colony at Fort 
Dauphin — His Views on the subject — Design reliH' 
quished — Prolmble Reasons — Proposal made to Count 
de Benyowsky — Sketch of his Life — Arrives in 
France — Receives an Application from the French 
Oovemment respecting a Colony at Madagascar — 
Appointed Governor — Conduct of the Governor and 
Commissary at the Isle of France- — Arrives in Mada- 
gascar. 

In the year 1767, Monsieur de Maudave presented 
to the King of France, through his minister the_ 
Duke de Frastin, a plan for the establishment of a 
colony at Fort Dauphin, which was approved by 
him. From the copy of this document, which we 
have perused, it appears to have been drawn up 
on a liberal and enlightened principle, and was 
well calculated to promote the welfare of the inha- 
bitants, as well aa to answer the purpose ofthe 
French government. It was founded on the principle, 
tiiat a purely military establishment would never pro- 
duce the desired effect, and that it was only by con- 
ciliatory means the attachment of tiie natives Was to 
be guned. " There is no necessity," it says, " of 
sending troops and squadrons for this conquest, 
nor for transporting a whole society at a great 
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expense : better arms, and better means, will promote 
this establishment without expending much money. 
It is only by the force of example, morals, reli^on, 
and a superior policy, that we propose to subdue 
Madagascar. The society there is already formed, 
and nothing is necessary but to invite it to us, and to 
direct it accordbg to our views, which can meet with 
no obstacles, as they will interest the Mad^asses 
themselves by the advantage of a reciprocal exchange." 
Upon this principle, be propo'sed, that as soon as lie 
had in some measure secured a footing amongst tbe na- 
tives, by a short residence at Fort Dauphin, the prin- 
cipal seat for colonization should be transferred trom 
that place to Franchere, a beautiful village, which lies 
on the banks of the river of tlie same name, at the 
distance of three leagues from Fort Dauphin. This 
river is navigable for small ships, twenty leagues from 
its mouth ; and not far from the sea is the lake of 
Amboule, which we have before described. 

At this spot he proposed to establish his colony 
for the sole purposes of trade, and on the prin- 
ciple of mutual advantage. And had such an 
establishment been formed when the French <irst 
went to Madagascar, there is not a doubt but that 
it would have succeeded. But the many acts 
of aggression, which the French had committed, 
had disgusted the natives: they remembered, and 
highly resented, the cruelty they bad experienced; 
and, whatever professions might be made by Mon- 
sieur Maudave, they were too jealous of their liberty. 
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and too suspicious, to suffer themselves again to be 
deceived. 

M. Maudave took formal possession of the govern- 
ment of Fort Dauphin in the year 1768, and imme> 
diately went about the execution of his plan ; but it 
was soon given up by the French goverament, who 
pretended to have obtained new light upon the subject, 
by which they perceived that the establishment was 
founded <m false principles. They also declared that 
" it was utterly impossible to afford the advances of 
every kind required by M. Maudave in fevour of his 
new colony." Such are the reasons given by Mon- 
sieur de Boynes, the French minister, in a letter sub- 
sequently written to Messrs. Toumay and Maillart, 
relative to the undertaking of Count Benyowsky. We 
have no doubt but that after the experience the natives 
had bad of the ambition and cruelty of the French, it 
would have been difficult to persuade them to admit 
of such an establishment as Monsieur Maudave pro- 
posed, in the interior of the island ; but there is strong 
ground for belief, that the principal, if not the sole 
cause of its relinquishment, was the expense it would 
have involved, and the supplies that would have been 
requisite. It must be recollected that just at th^ 
period the American stru^le for independence took 
place ; and the large share which France had in that 
affair, rendered it necessary for her to make a reserve 
of her finances, in order to assist the Americans. 

This circumstance, added to the naturally parsi- 
monious disposition of the French government. 
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induced them to rdinquish an .undertaking, which, 
considering the opposition of the neighhoiiring chiefs, 
would in all probability require large supplies to sup- 
port. 

After the return of Monsieur Maudave to Europe, 
the French government made another proposal 
on the subject of establishing a colony at Mada- 
gascar, to Count Benyowsky, a Polish noblHnan of 
distinction. As the history of this celebrated indi- 
vidual caused a considerable stir in this country, and, 
indeed, throughout Europe, at the period of which we 
are writing, and ia in some measure necessary to throw 
light upon the subsequent transactions, we shall pre- 
sent the reader with a short account of his life, as 
extracted from a letter written by himself to the go- 
vernor of the lale of France. 

Count Benyowsky, otherwise Baron d'Aladar, was 
born in Hungary, of an illustrious family, and served 
as a general in the armies of the Empress of Russia. 
His father was of the house of Aladar XIII., and 
his mother was descended from the family of the 
Counts of Rerary, 

After the death of the King of Poland, in 1765, he 
went to Warsaw, to support the interest of the suc- 
cessor to the crown of Poland, whose kingdom was 
about to be invaded.- ' He had not been there long 
before an order was issued by Prince Repnin, the 
Russian minister, for his arrest, which obliged him 
to decamp, and remain incognito till a turn should 
take place in public affeirs. Shortly after, the general 

N 2 
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confederation of Bar was declared, which he was 
invited to join by Marshal Pulawsky ; and, in conse- 
quence^ he entered into the comhined army at Cracow, 
under the command of Marshal Czarnowsky. Here 
he was nutde prisoner by the Muscovites, hut j^n- 
somed himself with tiie sum of two thousand ducats. 
He next obtamed the rank of colonel and general, 
under the confederation of Bar, and served against 
the Muscovites in several engagements; till at last 
he was wounded and taken prisoner, with several 
other noblemen, and was carried to Cazan ; from 
whence he foimd means to transmit a letter to 
the Bishop of Cracow, acquainting him with his 
situation. 

Being allowed his liberty in the city, he was re- 
quested by two princes, who, like himself, were cap- 
tives, to convey letters to Kaluga, which task he 
executed by a stratagem : from Kaluga he went to 
Cazan, where he was again put under ari'gst and taken 
to Kaluga, whence he had just before returned, after 
executing the commissions entrusted to his care. 

At Kaluga he found means to engage the governor 
in hb interest, and they concerted tt^ether a plan 
of escape to. Poland. Every thing was ready to faci- 
litate their flight, when an officer of the guards arrived 
from Petersburg, with orders to put the governor under 
Arrest. The latter, however, prevented the execution 
of these orders by killing the officer, and sought safety 
by flight. 

Benyowsky and the rest of the prisoners were 
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the next day loaded with chains, and conveyed to 
Petersburg, where all iurther communication with 
each other was prevented. 

He was shortly after summoned before Orlow and 
Czemichew, who endeavoured to extract from him 
many important particulars ; but not being able to 
effect their purpose, either by threats, or promises of 
pardon, he was remanded to prison. Some days after, 
he was again summoned before the commission, who 
compelled him to sign the following declaration : — 

" I, the undersigned, acknowl^ge that I not only 
wished to break my chains, but that I committed as- 
sassination, and have been guilty of treason against 
her Imperial Majesty ; and if her Majesty, through 
her natural goodness, shall be pleased to soften the 
rigour of my sentenre, I hereby engage, after recover- 
ing my liberty, never to set a foot again in the domi- 
nions of her Majesty, much less to bear arms gainst 
her. 

Baron Maurice Augustus Aladar 

D£ BeNYOWSKI, 
Petenbwrg, Abv.SS, 1760. 

Two days after signing this paper, an officer came 
to him at midnight, at the head of twenty-eight men, 
and putting irons on his legs, hurried him into a car- 
riage, and set off towards Moscow ; and from thence, 
by a tedious and painful route, during which he was 
fed only with bread and water, as far as Tobolsk, the 
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capital of Siberia. Here they made but a short stay, 
and then crossed the deserts of Tartary, drawn by 
dogs. Their journey lasted, with little intermission, 
from the 24th of November to the 20th of May fol- 
lowing, when they reached the port of Ochozk, on the 
shores of the North Pacific ; where the count was 
kindly received by the governor, and found two 
Russian officers, of whom he had some knowledge, 
and with whom he formed an intimacy. 

On the 3d of September following, be was put on 
board a ship imd ccmveyed to the port of Bolsao, 
which was the last place of bis destination. Here he 
found means to engage a number of persons in a con- 
spiracy, in order to regain their liberty ; and a plan 
was concerted, which, in the sequel, succeeded. , 

The 25th of May, 1771, was the day fixed on for 
putting their project into execution ; and, as he was 
the only person amongst them who was able to work 
a ship, he was chosen chief of the enterprise. The 
conspiracy was unfortunately discovered about a 
month before the time appointed ; and an order was 
issued by the governor, for carrying Benyowsky away 
to some other place the following week. Alarmed at 
the circumstance, his fellow exiles came to consult 
with him upon it. He told them, if they would sup- 
port him, he would engage to see them through the 
danger. No time was to be lost. The lieutenant 
.wbo guarded him was his friend, and supplied him 
with arms, privately, for himself and his companions ; 
at the bead of whom he attacked tlie fort in the night. 
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kiUed the governor^ and some of his people, and took 
the rest prisoners. 

The next morning they entered Bolsao sword in 
hand, meeting with very feint resistance. They next 
attacked Kamtschatka, which they took without 
opposition, and immediately seized the ships in the 
harbour, arrested the secretary of the senate, seized 
the effects of two hundred inhabitants, and then 
went down to the harbour, where they made choice 
of three oT the strongest vessels, and dismasted the 
rest. 

Having cleared his ships irom the ice, he embarked 
with every thing necessary, on the ISth of May, 
1771, havbg on board six^-seven persons ; viz. eight 
officers, eight married women, a young woman called 
the princess, and fifty of the crew. In this manner 
be left Kamtschatka, and sailing south-east, came, 
after a variety of adventures, to the western coast of 
America, under the sixtieth degree of latitude, but 
was not able to land on account of the violence of 
the wind. Sailing south-east and south-west, he 
-arrived at an island, called by the Russians Urum-sir, 
situated under 53°. 45'. latitude. 

This, according to the account of the baron, is an 
American island, and he was received with fiiendship 
by the natives, which induced him to remain there 
some days. After refreshing himself and his men 
with the produce of the island, he set sail agwn on 
the 27th of June, and steered south-west, suffering 
much" from the inconstancy of the winds and the want 
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of fresh water, which obliged them to drink sea-water, 
rendered potable by mixing flour and whale oil. On 
the 1 5th of July, he arrived at an island in 32". 45'. 
latitude, the beauty of whose situation, and other 
attractions, induced him to call it Liquoris. He set 
sail again after a few days, and in his route fell in 
with several islands, at some of which he was kindly 
received, while at others he met with a rough recep- 
tion. At the island of Formosa, he entered a port 
in Q3'. 15'. latitude, and, attempting to land, was 
attacked by the natives, who killed three of his men ; 
upon which he united himself to a king in a difierent 
part of the island, and, attacking them in turn, made 
a terrible slaughter amongst them. Afler leaving 
Formosa, he sailed towards the coast of China, and at 
length arrived at Macao on the SSd of September, 
1771. This place belonged to the Empress, and the 
governor received him with every mark of friendship, 
and gave him permission to land his men, and hoist 
the French flag. Here he sold his vessels, and 
embarked bis crew and himself in two French trading- 
vessels, in which he arrived at the Isle of France, 
about the beginning of March, 1772, having over- 
come difficulties and dmigers that appear mcre- 
dible, when we consider the deficiency of almost 
every necessary for so long a voyage, that existed on 
board bis ships.* 



" The meouurs and travels of this exUaordinaiy man, were 
pubbshed in two rolumeB quarto, and are well worth perusing. 
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His reception at the Isle of France was not of the 
most favourable description. .Xt would be a difficult 
matter, at this distance of dme, to judge precisely of 
the merits or demerits of the count : were we to 
believe the French writers, we should conclude bim 
to be both a' rash adventurer, and a crafty designing 
knave ; — but the French were his confirmed enemies, 
and tlieir accounts of him are to be read with caution 
and great allowance. It shall be our endeavour to 
give an impartial account of the transactions m which 
he appears, as connected with the history of Mada- 
gascar, and leave it to the reader to make his own 
conclusions from the facts that we shall state. 

His stay at the Isleof France was short; but at his 
departure he intimated the probability of his applying 
to the government of France, for a commission to 
establish a colony in Madagascar ; which appears to 
have been treated by the French, at the Isle of France, 
with ridicule and contempt : and it would appear that 
the intendant wrote to the French minister of marine, 
to prejudice him agunst Benyowsky. 

Upon his arrival in France, and afler his various 
surprising adventures bad transpired, be received a 
communication from the French minister, Monsieur 
de Boynes, of the intention of the government to make 
another attempt to establish a colony at Madagascar, 
for the purposes of trade rather than conquest; and 
inviting him to take charge of the undertakmg, as 
governor-general. Whether these overtures arose 
from a previous application on the part of Benyowsky 
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or his friends, or whether the extent of bis knowledge, 
and his firm and ente^prismg character, had pointed 
faim out to the minister as a fit person to superintend 
the undertaking, does not appear. Certain it is, that 
Monsieur de Boynes expressed the greatest confidence 
in him, in his letter of instructions to the governor 
and commissary at the Isle of France. " No person, " 
says he, " tias appeared more capahle of carrying his 
Majesty's intentions into effect, than Monsieur Baron 
de Benyowsky. In the course of his travels by sea, 
he has learned the manner of treating with savage 
people ; and, to a great share of firmness, he has 
united that mildness of character which suits a desi^ 
of this nature." 

In confirmation of this opinion, the minister, not 
approving the plan which had been drawn up by one 
of the government agents, ordered Beuyowsky to draw 
up his own plan, which he did, and it was approved 
both by the king and his ministers. 

The first step which was taken after this, may be 
considered as the cause of &iture in the undertaking. 
The minister, instead of rwsing the necessary supplies 
in France, left it to the government of the Isle of 
France to furnish them ; by which he, in effect, threw 
the count into the power of his enemies, who were 
absolutely interested in the counteraction of his plans. 
He remonstrated against this, but the minister could 
not be prevailed on to make such an att^'ation as 
would secure him against the bad effects of the ar- 
rangement. 
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These began to be sufficiently manifest as soon as 
he arrived at the Isle of France, wliich was on the 
S2d of September, 1773, when the unmanly and pre- 
varicating conduct of the governor, De Tournay, and 
the commissary, Maillart, convinced the count that 
he had no cordial co-operation to expect from them, 
but rather an inveterate opposition. They went so 
far as to inform him they were " much surprised that 
the court had undertaken such an expedition, so pre- 
judicial to the Isle of France, whose merchants would 
be ruined if the new establishment at Madagascar 
succeeded ; where, by their concurrence, they carried 
on an advantageous trade which could not be legally 
prohibited hy a simple letter of the minister ; but that 
they would see what could be done until they re- 
ceived the most positive orders' from the court : — but 
that they could not avoid informing the court that 
the project was impracticable ; because the people of 
Maxlagascar having, for one hundred and fifty years, 
repelled ^tl the attempts of France, they would not 
submit at this moment, when they were united under 
a solid government, formed by themselves." 

The great evil attending the administration of colo- 
nies, is the distance at which they lie from the original 
source of power, and the consequent discretionary 
power with which their governors must necessarily be 
.itivested. Hence arises the mal-administration so 
frequently witnessed in consequence of the ^point* 
ment of men of contracted or vicious minds. 

Benyowsky felt the full effect of this evil in bis own 
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case. He found that he was left to the resources of 
his own mind, and foresaw with grief the sufferings 
and distress both himself and his people would be 
subject to in their undertaking. 

It availed him little that he had obtained the good 
opinion of the ministry at home : he was now in other 
hands, who had it iu thetr power, not only to harrass 
him by withholding the nec^sary supplies, but also 
to malign him by felse accounts of his conduct, thereby- 
exciting the French government themselves against 
him. For all this his only remedy was patience and 
firmness of mind, and these he displayed b an eminent 
degree. He had gone too for to recede, and therefore 
resolved, after obtaining what he could of the supplies 
which had been ordered for him, to sail immediately 
to Madagascar, leaving the rest to the accidental ar- 
rival of ships from Europe, and the favourable but 
contingent circumstances which might take place in 
the course of events. 

A part of his troop was despatched on the 7th of 
December, 1773, in the Postillion brig, which had 
been deputed for the service at Madagascar ; but his 
own stay was protracted, by the conduct of the gover- 
nor, until the February following, by which means 
bis arrival took place in the rainy season, the period 
when the fever usually makes its appearance : and, 
in addition, his enemies in the Isle of France bad 
taken care to transmit such accounts as prejudiced 
the minds of the Madagascar chiefe ag^st both him 
and the undertaking ; while every species of indignity 
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and contempt were personally bestowed upon him, in 
order to lessen him in the eyes of the colonists* ; in 
consequence of which, some of the officers appointed 
to accompany him resigned, and others were chosen, 
whose character gave him the greatest uneasiness. 
However, having made up his complement of men, 
and as much of the necessary supplies as Messrs. 
Toumay and Maillart were disposed to grant him, he 
set sail for Madagascar on the 2d of February, 1774, 
and arrived at the Bay of Antongil, in that island, on 
the 14th of the same month. 



" " I learned that some part of my troop were seduced by 
other regiments, and that some of my volunteers had already de- 
serted ; and that the disadvantageous observations on our expe- 
dition had been m^d with such malice and success, that part of 
my officers had pretended sickness, vith a view to delay their 
departure for Madagascar. I understood, likewise, that the 
chie& of the Isle of France had sent emissaries to Madagascar, 
to the king Hyavi, and other chiefs, to warn them that I was 
come to deprive them of their liberty, and that I had no other 
intention than to impose the yoke of slavery on the whole 
island." — Benyowtky'i Memoir$, Vo/.II. p. 111. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

State of the Colony on its Arrival — Hostilitif of the 
Natives — Conspiracy of the Oncers — Distresses of the 
Colony — Ravages of the Fever — Want of necessary 
Supplies — Report respecting the Governor's Origin — 
Invited to act as Mediator — Offers of Service from the 
Sambarives — War with the Seclaves — T^eir complete 
Defeat. 

Upon the count's arrival at Madagascar, he found 
the shore lined with chiefs, who expressed great 
satisfaction at seeing him ; the detachment which he 
sent forward, having in some measure dissipated their 
apprehensions respecting his intentions towards them. * 
The force which he had required was three hundred 
men*, with the proper officers and appointments, and 
two vessels of one hundred and twenty tons burthen : 
but many of his men were left sick at the Isle of 
France; and he had the mortification to find, upon his ^ 
arrival, that those whom he had sent before were in 



* It is a gtroug proof of the moderatioa with which the count 
proposed to act in hia new appointment, that he requested only 
three hundred men might be sent with him, whereas the French 
minister proposed twelve hundred. His reason was, that the 
object of the expedition weot no farther than to establish posts 
for commerce, and that so great a number as twelve hundred 
men, would excite suspicion id the minds of the native chiefs. 
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a very exhausted state, from the incessant labour they 
had been obliged to undergo in the construction of 
houses, and in defending themselves from the hos- 
tile attacks of the natives. The first step, there- 
fore, was to make provision for the comfort of the 
settlers ; with this view, he sought the favour of the 
chiefs by presents, and thus induced them to render 
their assistance in the building of huts and houses, 
by which means he was enabled in a few days to 
land all his men, and lodge them with some d^ree 
' of comfort in their new habitations. On landing his 
cargo, he found to his mortification, that the com- 
missary at the Isle of France had omitted to send 
the principal stores that would have been of service 
to him, and that no articles of trade were provided, 
which obliged him to purchase those the captain of 
the vessel had laid in for his own use, for which the 
couut paid him by a bill on his agent, to the amount 
of fourteen thousand livres. 

His next step was to convene the chieis, in order to 
acquaint them with the nature of the establishment, 
and endeavour to conciliate them by every means in 
his power. The first of March was the day appointed, 
when tbey arrived, twenty-eight in number, accom- 
panied by two thousand armed blacks. After the 
customary salutations, he acquainted them that the 
King of France had resolved to form an establish- 
ment amongst them, in order to defend them from 
their enemies, and to open warehouses for the pur- 
poses of trade, where they would at all times find 
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such articles of merchandize as they wanted, which 
would be iurnished to tliem at a low price, in ex- 
change for the produce of the country, particularly 
rice, which he recommended them to cultivate largely. 
He then invited them to enter into a trea^ of alliance 
and friendship, and to grant him sufficient land to fix 
his establishment, and also some spots of ground in 
the interior for a similar purpose. 

These proposals met the approbation c^ the chiefs, 
as &r as related to trade, and the grant of the land at 
the Bay of Antongil, provided no fortresses were to 
be erected. But as to a settlement in the interior, 
they requested time to consider of it . They then 
required an oath, by which he should acknowledge 
that he had no other power over them, or claim on 
them, than those of friendship. 

The oaths being celebrated and ratified by an 
entertainment, they drank the king and the governor's 
health in a cask of brandy, and returned to their 
villages in high spirits and well satisfied. 

Notwithstanding the apparent satisfaction of these 
chiefs, combinations were forming against the esta- 
blishment by some of them, which made it necessary 
for the governor to act with decision and firmness. 
The most forward in the opposition were Siloulout, 
and Raoul, the chiefs of a people called the Saphi- 
robac. An attempt was made a short time after the 
signing of the treaty, to draw the governor and his 
officers into an ambush ; but he was apprised of it, 
and instead of going to hold a conference, sent a 
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detachment, who drove them from the wood in which 
they had concealed tliemselves. Subsequent attacks 
of this nature convinced the colonists that they must 
not expect a continuance of peace. The conduct of the 
French in their former attempts, had rendered the 
natives suspicious, and it would require a long pro- 
cess of time to remove those suspicicras and establish 
an entire confidence. 

Several short excursions were made by the governor 
into the interior, with the view of learning the man- 
oers and dispositions of the natives. In one of 
these he discovered a copper mine, on a mountain, 
at a place called Manambai. It had remained a doubt 
whether this metal existed in a mineral state on the 
island, but this circumstance has set the matter at rest 

The colony had hardly been established a month, 
before a dangerous conspiracy was formed, amon^t 
the officers and privates, against the governor. Their 
plan was to desert, to the number of sixty, and join 
the natives, who were hostile, in the destruction of 
tlie establishment, and afterwards to return to Europe 
by a private vessel. This conspiracy was fortunately 
discovered in time, and by a prudent firmness, the 
governor brought back the greater part of tbcm to a 
sense of their duty. 

Hyavi, the chief of Foule Point, having been 
informed of the establishment of the colony, sent to 
congratulate the governor, and to i^uest him to 
establish a post for trade in his dominions. The 
cluefe of St Mary also waited upon him with a 
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similar request, offering to do every thing in their 
power to render it convenient and beneficial. 

The governor had shortly after the satisfection of 
seeing his enemies, the Saphirobai, come and beg for 
peace : this was granted, and they took an oath of 
friendship and alliance with him. Twenty-two great 
chiefs, and two thousand unarmed blacks, attended 
on this occasion, and expressed their satis^tion at 
the treaty. 

As far as related to the natives, things were going 
on well; but the administration suffered from the 
misconduct of the officers appointed by the govern- 
ment of the Isle of France. One most flagrant in- 
stance that came under notice, was that of the store- 
keeper, who died at the latter end of April, 1 775. On 
examining his accounts, they were found in a most dis- 
orderly state, and most of the registers not filled up. 

Finding himself now more at liberty, the governor 
despatched Sieur Saunier, commander of the frigate, 
up the river Tingballe, to ascertain the nature of the 
country. On his return, he reported that the river 
was navigable ten leagues from its mouth, and that its 
banks exhibited fine plains in a good state of cultiva- 
tion; while the bills at the back were covered with 
large timber, which might be brought down to the 
settlement, by water, at a ^fling expense. 

It was an object of consequence to secure the alliance 
and fi-iendship of the chiefe, and to exploi:e the country, 
in respect to the facilities of communication, and the 
establishment of posts for trading with the natives. 
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For this purpose an interpreter was sent into some 
of the southern provinces, which were one hundred 
leagues distant from Louisbourg. A sergeant was also 
despatched with an interpreter, and one hundred and 
fifty blacks, with itistructions to explore the country 
across to the western coast, and to make establish- 
ments in their march — to enter into treaties with tlie 
chtek of the interior, and convince them of the 
advantages that would result from a commerce with 
the whites — to discover the principal branches of 
trade — to observe their political strength, manners, 
inclinations, the climate of the country, — and, in short, 
to neglect nothing that might contribute to the good 
of the establishment. 

The services in which the colonists were obliged 
to eng^e, were of such a nature as to reduce them 
to great distress. The station was surrounded with 
marshes, which rendered it very unhealthy, and con- 
sequently required filling up: the fortifications like- 
wise demanded immediate attention, in order to be 
prepared against an attack fix>m the natives. These 
labours of the day, rendered doubly severe by the 
excessive heat, were succeeded by the military ser- 
vices of the night, and, together, they enervated the 
men to a great degree. To heighten the distress, they 
were destitute of all those accommodations necessary 
in such a situation : not a surgeon on the establish- 
ment, with very few medicines in the hospital-chests, 
or . stores in the magazines ; and the supplies pro- 
mised by the governor of the Isle of France, were 
o 3 
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withheld. These accumulated evils weakened the 
colony, and weighed down the health of the 
governor, so that he was obliged to retire to tiie 
late D'Aiguillon for change of air. 

On his return he found, with r^ret, that the 
lieutoiant-coionel and fifteen volunteers had died 
during his absence of a fortnight, and that many more 
of the troops were ill. This induced him to send a 
detachment up the river Tingballe, in order to find a 
situation more healthy to which he might transport 
the invalids. M. Marigni, who commanded the 
detachment, after sailing about nine leagues, came to 
a spot called by the natives the Plain of Health,' 
which appeared suitable for the purpose, being at a. 
distimce from the marshes, very extensive, well shel- 
tered, and commanded by a mountain, on which a 
fort might be constructed : here they built houses, 
and an hospital for the convalescents. In the 
meanwhile, the most pressing representations were 
despatched to the Isle of France, of the distressing 
ctise of the colony, accompanied by an order for those 
things which were necessary; but it appears, the 
government of that place cared little about the colony 
at Madagascar, and were pre-determined not to 
render it any assistance. 

During tbe summer, the governor lost his only son 
by the fever ; and at the same time his Major, De 
Marigni, died, regretted by every one : he himself had 
a second attack, which obliged him to repair to the 
Plain of Health, with thirty invalids. 
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Notwithstanding the weak state of the settlers, the 
deficiency -of hands, and the continued opposition of the 
natives, the woris went on with considerable activity ; 
so that by September 1 77i, he had finished all the neces- 
sary buildings at Louisbourg, constructed Fort LoUis, 
and made a road twenty-one miles in length, and 
twenty-four feet in breadth. He had also purchased 
a considerable portion of land, which was distributed 
amongst his troops, and preparations were made for 
cultivating them the following year. ' In the mean- 
time no supplies having been recdved either fi-om the 
Isle of France or Europe, he was in consequence 
under the necessity of purchasing stores of such 
vessels as accidentally touched at the island. He 
discovered that the governor of the former place had 
secretly sent emissaries to Madagascar, in order to 
excite an insurrection gainst the colony ; upon which 
be prevailed upon those chiefs, who were in alliance 
with him, to keep up an armed force of twelve hun- 
dred men to defend the colony in case of an attack. 

Having accidentally saved the lives of three chil- 
dren, who, according to the custom of the country, 
had been devoted to destruction by drowning, he 
gave directions for summoning a cabar on the occa- 
sion, at which he reasoned with the chiefs and their 
wives on the cruelty of this practice, and at length 
prevailed on them to engage, by oath, to discontinue 
the horrid custom. He calls this " the happiest day 
of his life," and the circumstance reflects great honour 
on his humanity. 
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Before the end of the year, the colony had com- 
menced a trade with the Seclaves and other nations. 
The detachment, which was ordered to find a road 
across the country to Bonibatok, had succeeded only 
in part, being stopped by the natives of the province .. 
of Antanguin, the first village of the Seclaves, who; 
it appears, were still jealous of their designs. The 
Saphirobia, whose country lay near the settlement at 
Louisbourg, were continually endeavouring to exrate 
an insurrection, but the friendly chiefs of St Mary, 
Foule Point, and of the Sambarives, warned the 
governor against them, by wliich means he counter- 
acted their designs ; and in the end, when he found 
they would not desist, obliged them to leave their 
province, which was given to the Sambarives. 

The colony was still without the expected arrivals 
, from Europe, but by a vessel fi"om the Isle, of France, 
a supercargo, a storekeeper, and several clerks, were 
added to the establishment. These, however, appear 
to have been men chosen for no good purpose; for, 
a very few days after they arrived, the supercargo, 
Des Assisses, was detected in secretly distributing 
brandy amongst the cbiefe, and endeavouring to pre- 
judice them against the establishment : and, upon the 
governor being taken ill, he informed the officers of 
the garrison, that he had particular orders firom the 
intendant at the Isle of France, to take possession 
of his efiects and papers in the event of his death, 
livery thing connected with the arrival and subse- 
quent conduct of these men, proved that they had 
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been purposely sent to embarrass and weaken thte 
hands of Benyowakv, and the colony under hb eare. 
It required great presence of mind and fortitude to 
bear up against such discouragements; and had 
not the governor possessed the confidence of his 
officers, he could not have enforced the performance 
of those arduous duties which the welfare of the 
colony required. 

Under these disadvantages, however, be went on 
steadily with the execution of his projects, omitting 
nothing that was calculated to promote the welfare 
of his men, or the civilization of the natives. He 
shared the dangers, the labours, and the privations 
of the former; and, by moderation and lenient 
conduct, abated the enmity of the latter, while 
the continuance of their friendship was provided 
for by the establishment of posts for trade. As to 
the supercargo, when he found he could not other- 
wise induce him to alter his conduct, he called a 
council of war, and placed him in confinement ; by 
which step he induced many of the chiefe, who had 
been the dupes of bis calumnies, to render their as- 
sistance to tbe colony. Nor would he release him 
until he had consented to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of tbe impropriety of his conduct. 

The be^nning of the year 1775 brought with it 
intelligence that could not fail to alarm tbe colony, in 
its exhausted state. This was no o^er, than that a 
combination was forming gainst it, of the chiefe of 
the Seclaves, who could at least command forty thou- 
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sand warriors. Tbe governor, however, concealed 
his own apprebcDsions, and caused the public works 
to be carried on with greater spirit; at the same time 
be made every exertion to secure the assistance of the 
chiefs in the vicinity of the colony, and had the satis- 
fection of recdving offers of service from many of 
them, particularly the Sambarives, who proposed to 
send iive ttmusand men, in case he found it necessary 
to engage in war. 

Early in this year a circumstance took place which 
appears to have ^ven a new turn to the views and 
feelings of Benyowsky, and to have determined hb 
future plan, in case he was still ne^ected by the 
French government, and met with the same ill treat- 
ment from that of the Isle of France. 

Amongst the people whom he had brought with 
him from tbe latter place, was an old negress, named 
Susanna, who bad been sold to the French, and bad 
resided there upwards of fifty years. This woman 
was a native of Madagascar ; and, at the same time 
that she was enslaved, amongst others who accompa- 
nied her to the Isle of France, was a daughter of 
Ramini Larizon, the Rhoandrianampansacabe, whose 
fate we have spoken of before. Susanna fancied, or 
pretended that she discovered in the governor, a strong 
resemblance to that unfortunate princess; and, without 
further investigation, announced to her countrymen 
that he was actually the son of her sorrowful exile ; 
and that she herself bad been commimded by Zanbare, 
in a dream, to publish tbe importaut secret. Whether 
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this romantic story was invented with the concurrence 
of the count, that he might thereby gain over tu his 
interest the native ehie&, and render himaeLf indepen- 
dent of the French government, who, indeed, seemed 
disposed to let the colony sink, is uncertfun. Far, 
however, from attempting to undeceive her, he con- 
firmed the fact, or rather Bctiou, and told Susanna he 
had particular reasons for keeping the afffur of his 
birth a secret ; but that she was at liberty toacquuat 
any of her confidential friends with it. From this pe- 
riod there is not a doubt but that he formed a design 
to establish a r^lar government in Madagascar, 
upon liberal principles ; and it will be seen in the 
sequel, that this design was not wholly a visionary 
one. He appears to have studied the character of 
the people with great attention ; and he saw plainly 
that suc(i a circumstance as that we have related, 
mould not. &il to work upon their sensibilities, and 
cause them to rally round him if necessary : having, 
therefore, confirmed the report, he left it for a more 
favourable opportunity, to take the full advantage it 
was calculated to atford him. 

A war being on the point of breaking out between 
Hyavi, tlie chief of Foule Point, and the Betalinienes 
and Fai'iavas, the governor was requested by the 
latter to go and mediate between them. He accord- 
ingly set out with two officers and six hundred Sam- 
barivc warriors, which number was tuigmented, before 
he reached the place of destination, to nearly six 
tliousand. Upon tus arrival, be learned that Hyavi 
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was the aggressor, haviilg forbidden his allies to 
frequent the market at Foule Point, confiscated their 
slaves, cattle, and provisions, and ordered a party of 
his warriors to surprise one of their villages, where 
they seized several young women, and sold them to * 
the French merchants. Benyowsky immediately in- 
vited Hyavi to his camp, where he reproached him 
for his conduct, and insisted on his compliance with 
such terms as he thought proper to propose to both 
parties. Ashamed of his behaviour, Hyavi -confessed 
himself culpable, and acquiesced with the demand of 
the governor, who instantly ordered a cabar for the 
following day, to which the chiefs of botii parties were 
invited. Each nation brought a large body of troops, 
as is usual on such occasions, the number of warriors 
under arms being not leas than twenty-two thousand. 

The arbitrator wisely avoided all particular de- 
bates, and, without discussion, proposed a general 
treaty of alliance between the contending powers, 
upon the most equitable basis. After a conference 
of three hours, during which he bad great difficulty in 
restraining them from blows, he had the satisfaction 
to see them agree to his proposals, which were 
ratified by an oath, and concluded with a festival, 
at which one hundred and fifty oxen were killed and 
eaten. 

The parties were so well pleased with the impartial 
conduct of the governor, that in gratitude they each 
presented him with five hundred oxen, which he 
caused to be distributed amongst his troops. He also 
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received from them fifty slaves^ to whom he instantly 
gave freedom, on condition that they should establish 
themselves near the settlement 

On his return to Louisbourg, he found that a storm 
was gathering against him amongst some of the na- 
tions, particularly the Seclaves and the Saphirobai, 
which rendered it necessary for him to take every 
meftns to strengthen himself against their attempts. 
On the other hand, the Sambarives came to offer their 
services, and a cabar was held upon the business, at 
which were present the officers of the establishment, 
and Prince Raffangour on the part of the natives. On 
this occasion the Prince made the following speech : — 

" The nation of the Sambarives, the people of Zau- 
har^, established in the provinces of Mananhar and 
Massoualla, have seen with grief, that the colony of 
Louisbourg has entered into treaties of friendship and ^ 
alliance with other nations, in preference, and to the 
exclusion of theirs ; and that, at the present moment, 
all those nations have united together against their 
benefectors, and have even invited our people to join 
with them against the white men. But as the Sam- 
barives have always walked in the .paths of justice, 
our nation has refused their offers, preferring the 
friendship of the chief of the white men to every 
inducement of relationship or alliance which might 
exist between ourselves and his enemies. In con- 
sequence of this, the Sambarive nation offers to 
assist the colony with five thousand men, to be 
employed against its enemies ; and hopes, that 
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by this action, it wilt render itself worthy of an 
alliance, the value of which it is well convinced of." 

The governor, ia reply, remarked that he had 
always been desirous of an alliance with the Samba- 
rives, but that the remoteness of their province had 
not hitherto permitted him to treat with them directly ; 
that tlie offer of supplies inspired him with a high 
opinion of their sentiments ; and he should accept tbie 
mark of friendship with the greatest pleasure, as it 
would justiiy the unbounded confidence he was deter- 
mined to place in the Sambarive nation, respectable 
for the blood of Ramini. 

A few days after, the enemy made their appearance 
to the number of about three thousand, and dedtanded 
a private conference. Not to seem intimidated, 
the governor went with only an interpreter to their 
camp. They then declared their grievances, which 
appear to have been principally occasioned by their 
own acts. He replied very calmly to their complaints, 
uid gave them firmly to understand that no alteration 
could be made to meet any of their wishes, the object 
of which was to demolish the difierent posts he had 
established. 

They were much surprised at the boldness of his 
speech; but some of the chie& cried out, " We shall 
never liave a better opportunity than now that we have 
him in our power," and instantly sui'rounded him on all 
sides. At this juncture, one of his officers, at the head 
of fifty blacks, came to his assistance. While these were 
engaged with one party of the enemy, another went 
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to attack the for^ but were vigourously repulsed, and 
thrown into confusion. This gave the governor an 
opportunity to escape : two chiefs attempted to stop 
him, but being a good swordsman, he parried their 
strokes, upon which they cried out, "he is a sorcerer — 
we are undone !" and immediately fled. The garrison, 
having been alarmed by this time, came to the com- 
bat, and soon made the enemy retreat On this 
occasion tbey forbore to make use of the cannon at 
the fort, that no clamour might be raised against the 
colony, and they soon felt the benefit of such a line 
of conduct ; for several of the neighbouring nations, 
when they heard of the moderation that was dis- 
played, espoused their cause. 

A more formidable body of the enemy soon made 
their appearance, and pitched their camp between the 
chief settlement and the Plain of Health, In order 
to cut off the communication. The governor, there- 
fore, determined to attack them immediately with all 
bis forces, which consisted of six thousand natives, 
and his own troops, leaving a sufficient number to 
guard the fort. The difficulties of this campaign 
were very-gteat, on account of the mountainous and 
marshy nature of the country through which they 
had to pass, drawing the cannon after them. 

They came up with the enemy on a beautiful plain 
called Mahertomp, on the banks of the Tingballe, 
were they had strongly intrenched themselves in their 
camps. The governor sent an officer with a detach- 
ment, to attack them in the rear, while the main body 
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of the troops did Ihe same in front. But there was 
no occasion for this simultaneous attack ; for the 
officer with the detachment having performed his 
part prematurely, the first discharge of the cannon 
struck the enemy with a panic, and they immediately 
left their camps and fled into the woods, leaving about 
two hundred muskets, and forty prisoners behind 
them. The governor, with his accustomed forbear- 
ance, immediately dismissed the latter with oflfers (tf 
peace, which were however refused. 

On the plain of Mahertomp, he established a 
post. It is a beautiful track of country, lying in the 
province of Antimaroa, of which it is the richest 
part, and occupies about six leagues of the banks of 
the Tingballe, and stretching thirteen leagues across 
from north-east to south-west. It is vvell cultivated, 
and inhabited throughout. Here, therefore, the army 
raised a redoubt, which was defended with four 
pieces of cannon, and an officer and twelve men. 

The enemy having incamped at a short distance 
fi-om the Plain of Health, the governor instantly fol- 
lowed them, and found them strongly intrenched to 
the number of eight thousand. He immediately 
sent for four pieces of artillery to replace those 
which were left at the new station ; but in the mean- 
while bis allies, desirous of proving their valour, had 
attacked the enemy unknown to him, and being re- 
pulsed, were driven to the foot of the hill on which 
stood Fort Augustus, in the plain. 

As soon as the cannon arrived, the governor, 
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without Jafomiiag his allies, Diarched in the night with 
thirty volunteers, and two hundred disciplined natives 
in the pay of the settlement, and having erected two 
batteries, opened a brisk fire upon the enemy's camp. 
The palisade was destroyed in lialf an hour, upon 
which they abandoned their intrencliments, and 
hastened in confusion to the woods. By this time 
bis allies, iiearing of the engagement, marched to the 
spot, ' and finding the camp taken, passed the river 
Ranoumera, and drove the enemy away without 
resistance. This victory was achieved with no other 
loss than eleven natives killed, and two volunteers 
wounded. Sixty-five of the enemy were left dead 
on the field of battle. 

A second division of the enemy had pitched 
their tents on an island of six leagues circumference, 
situated in the morass of Ampangou. The goveraor, 
therefore, marched to the plain of Mahertomp, which 
was at a short distance from them. Having dis- 
covered the passage to the island, he reconnoitred 
their situation, and finding it strongly defended by 
nature, he determined to blockade them, and prevent 
their receiving any supplies. In about a fortnight's 
time, their provisions were expended, and the majority 
were desirous of treating for peace; upon which 
several boats, loaded with rice and bananasrwere sent 
to them, and they were informed, that so far froqn 
wishing to exterminate them, the French would allow 
them a clear passage to retreat, if they would lay 
down their arms. This induced numbers of them to 
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retire, and many came to the French camp, who were 
kindly received, and supplied with provisions. 

Althou^ reduced to a small number, the remainder 
of the enemy held out a fortnight longer, in expecta- 
tion of being joined by a body of Seclaves ; where- 
upon the governor determined to attack them, which 
was done, and without causing any great destnictiMi 
of human life, they were completely dispersed. 

The war being thus terminated, and the province 
of Antimaroa* being, by the expulsion of the Saphi- 
robai, uninhabited and uncultivated, proposals were 
made to the Samljarives to take possession of it. 
This was readily acceded to, and a cabar was held 
for the division of the conquered lands. The lands 
on the right branch of the river Tingballe were given 
to the Sambarives, and those on the left were kept 
£oT the establishment Hearing that the Saphirobfu 
were wandering in the woods, and subsisting upon 
roots, because the chiefs of the other provinces ivould 
not rec^ve them, commissioners were sent to the allies, 
intreating them to admit, and assist them with pro- 
visions, provided they renounced their designs against 
the establishment. This had the desired effect. 

The allies were now sent home to their different 



* Antimaroa is a small province or district wilhin that ai 
Mangfaabei, situated at the nordiern extremity of the Bay of 
AntOD^. We ought to hare remarked before, that, besides 
(be provinces enumerated in the second chapter of tbis work, 
(here are many smaller ones, withiti the farmer, aad subject to 
ihe same princes, but internally governed by their own chiefs. 
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them according to the custom of the country, the 
governor had the satJs&cdon of seeing them return 
perfectly contented with the treatment they had ex- 
perienced from him. 

The fetigues which the governor bad undergone 
in the late campeugn, added to his anxiety of mind, 
occasiooed by the malevolent and harrassing c(Miduct 
of the government of the Isle of France, preyed upon 
his health, and at length reduced him to such a state 
of weakness, a^ obliged him to place the command in 
the hands of Captain Malendre, with fiill directions 
how \o act in case of his death. He also obt^ed 
written testimonials of an entire approbation of his 
conduct during the whole time he held the command. 

This document, which is recorded in bis memoirs, 
is highly honourable to his character, and remains 
an unanswerable ai^moit against the calumnies 
which certtun French writers have heaped upon his 
memory. 
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CHAP. xvm. 

Difficulties of the Colony — Supplied with Clothes and 
other Necessaries — Combination of the Chiefs of the 
Seclama—Pr^xtrations for the War — Account of the 
Campaign — Defeat of the Seclavea — Arrival of 
Despatches from Europe — The Governor returns to 
Louisbour!/ — Proposals of Peace from the Seclaves — 
Benyowsky invited to take the Title of Ampaasacabe— 
Proceedings in consequence — Arrival of the Commis- 
sioners to inspect the Colony — Benyowshy resigns — 
National Assembly to elect him Ampansacabe — Pro- 

■ ceedings — Establishes a Constitution and Government 
— Sets sail f&r Europe. 

X)uRiNo Beoyowsky's seclusion tirom bnaness, he 
had fiiU time to r^ect on the critical state of the 
colony. He bad a short time previous to his illneEis, 
rec^red a positive refusal of supplies from the Isle 
of France, and he was therefore left to those which 
the accidental arrival of private vessels might afford. 
It was now the latter end of September ; consequently 
the bad season would soon commence, for which bis 
troops were but ill provided, being almost destitute 
of shoes and clothing, while there was every reason 
to expect a fresh combination of the natives against 
them. These circumstances were so trying that they 
could with difficulty bear up under them. 
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In order to sqpply ^ deficiencj; of clothii^ the 
gavQinor coUocted a nundier of the native won^ra, 
whom be cwjsed tq he iQatructed in the weavii^ of 
cjlioth, which succeeded admiraUy, and ten of the 
volunteers were appouited to ouike diese cloths into 
dresses for the rest He also made a successful 
attempt at tanning leather ; and as skins were to be 
bad in great plenty, and there were several shoe- 
makers in the garriacHi, these wants were soon sup- 
pUed. 

Some private vessels had arrived, hy whom the 
colony was furnished with necessaries in exchange for 
rice, of wluch they had abundance. It appeared also 
that a small corvette had been sent from France, with 
workmen, and some supplies for Madagascar : unfbr- 
tunatdy this vessel was wrecked before she reached 
hN destanation, and notlong was saved; so that at 
the end of two years, instead of having every want 
provided for by the government, the eokmy had abso- 
lutely received no assistance whatever from a putidic 
source and the govenK>r was under the necessity 
fflther of paying for those he could (^tain, out of bis 
own private funds, or of taking them in exchange for 
produce, at the pleasure of the owners. 

Towards the year 1775, intelligence arrived, that 
another powerful combination was ftrming against 
the eokwy by the cbie& of the Sedaves, who were 
endeavouring to excite agamst it the eastern 
nations ; upon which spies were sent to a&ontain 
the truth and the extent of the confederacy. The 
p S 
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return of the s^ies brought a confirmation of the 
warlike preparations of that people, with this allevi- 
ation, — that they waited for the expiration of the bad 
season before they commenced the attack; but 
they expected to muster thirty thousand men, and 
were making every exertion to gain other chiefs to the 
confederacy. 

This information rendered it necessary for the 
governor to send emissaries to the north and south, 
to acquaint bis allies of their intentions, and to 
engage them to be in readiness against the period 
fixed for the campaign. In consequence of this 
requisition, he received assurances of support from 
the chiefs of no less than twelve difierent provinces, 
amongst whom was Lambouin, king of the North, 
and Hyavi, king of Foule Point They all engaged 
to take the field upon the first summons, with all the 
troops they could muster. 

The preparations for this campaign, which appeared 
likely to decide the contest between the colony and 
the Seclaves, occupied the time of the former firom 
the latter end of the year to the followiug ApriL 
The immense force which was to be engaged, with the 
bold and warlike cliaracter of the enemy agfunst 
whom they were going to combat, rendered this a 
very formid^le affair; and it was necessary for the 
governor, on whom the whole responsibility rested, to 
act with prudence and cautiom Before, tiierefore^ 
he finally concluded to take the field, he convened his 
officers in a council of war, in order to take their 
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opinions as to the propriety of such a step. On 
this occasion, after representing the numerous diffi- 
culties under which they laboured in consequence of 
not receiving supplies, and their inferiority in point 
of numbers to the enemy, be on the other hand 
pointed but Uie dangers which would arise'^vm 
shewing any signs of fear or timidity. They had 
hitherto mainttuned their character for bravery and 
military prowess, and had thereby gained the alliance 
of one third of the islanders ; and the surest way to 
preserve their respect, was to shew that they in no 
way feared the enemy, but were ready in their turn 
to become the assailants, and attack them on their 
frontier ; whereas' to purchase a peace would debase 
them in the eyes of their allies, and of all the nations 
on the island, who would despise them when they 
saw them embarrassed, and undecided in their pro- 
ceedings. He therefore left it to them to dedde the 
question of peace or war, declaring, at the same time, 
lie saw no alternative but of instantly taking the field 
and carrying the war to the frontier of the Seclavfis, 
by which means they would preserve their own pos- 
sessions, and those of their allies, from devastation, 
and, by surprising the enemy, compel them to sub- 
mit to such terms as tliey should subscribe. 

This plan was approved of by all the officers, who 
assured him, that though their number was small, and 
even that must be reduced by the necessary guards 
for the posts, yet they would not shrink from the 
danger, but desired nothing more earnestly than to 
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tunity of performing their duty in a manner worthy 
of themselves. 

The question having been thus decided, prepara- 
tions were instantly made for talung the field. A 
number of Mosambique slaves had been taught to 
work the field pieces ; to each piece, therefore, were 
appointed a cannoneer, a workman, and four Mosam- 
biques; die volunteers were excellent marksmen, 
{laTing been macb practised in shooting at a target. 
The number of troops belonging to the establish- 
ment, was about three hundred, and the native allieis 
amounted to three thousand eight hundred, upwi first 
setting out. These were divided into three compa- 
nies for the convenience of foraging ; and, upon tbeir 
march, each company received reinforcements to the 
number altogether of twelve thousand, so that the 
whole force with which they took the field, was sixteen 
thousand three hundred and thirteen men, after 
having left a strong guard at each of the posts. 

Hirbay was Xhe place of rendezvous : this place is 
to the north of Louisbourg. Every arrangement 
having been made for so formidable an undertaking, 
the governor set sail with his little squadron, con- 
sisting of one hundred and ninety-three piroguas, on 
theSOtii of April, 1776, and having landed at Hirbay, 
was presently joined by his allies. A party was sent 
forward to clear a passage for the army across the 
mountains. These soon fell in with a body of the 
aifflny, who retired upon their approach. It was a 
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matter of no small difficulty to pass the mountains 
with such an army, and to draw heavy cannon afi^ 
them. Some of .these mountains are so steep, that 
it requires the use of cords to climb tbem. As socm 
as the army had passed, they were joined by another 
body of four thousand men. After resting two days, 
they entered a wood which extended eighteen miles 
from east to west; and immediately upon reaching 
the opposite side of it, they discovered three can^ 
of the Seclaves on a large plain. Judging it prudent 
DOt to shew themselves in force till they had refreshed 
themselves awhile, they withdrew again into the wood. 
The next morning, having established a rear-guard 
for the protection of their camp equipage, they- 
marched directly to the first can^ of the enemy, 
which ;they reached within cannon-shot by sun-rise. 
The Seclaves, upon their approach, arranged them- 
selves in several divisions at the head of their camp, 
and b^an firing. But the governor having ordered 
bis artillery to be brought forward, twenty shot £i*om 
tbem put the whole army to flight, and caused them 
to abandon thdr first camp, and at the same time the 
^cond camp was taken by another division of the 
combined army. Perceiving these two camps de- 
stroyed, the enemy quitted the third of themselves, 
which was soon consumed. Eighty Seclaves were 
killed, and fifty wounded io this engagement, while 
on the other side none of the whites were hurt, and 
only a few of the natives wouoded. The possession 
of artillery gave the latter such a decided advantage, 
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tliat their opponents could do notbing against them. 
Permiasion was given to the alli^ to pursue them, 
which they did, and entered their province, where 
they committed such ravages, that several bodies of 
the Seclaves came to the governor's camp to intreat 
forgivenessi and to request him to put a stop to the 
devastation. He accordingly despatched his aid-de- 
camp to Antanguio, to restr^n the allied chiefs ; and 
the same day he marched thither himself. This vil- 
lage contains five hundred houses, and is wdl pali- 
saded and defended by a ditch. At the extremity of 
the town, the allies had pitched their camp, and he 
learned from them that the Seclaves had fled as far as 
the westem'coast, reporting as they went, that they 
had been conquened by demons, who vomited flames 
upon their armies. The chief bf Antanguin came 
to the camp with his head and beard shaved, in 
token of submission, to intreat for^veness for having 
joined the Seclaves. He Eicknowledgecj himself con- 
quered, and his province confiscated, but begged to 
be allowed to retain it on condition of paying an 
annual tribute. He informed the governor that the 
king of the Seclaves was completely sick of the war, 
and had sent envoys to Hyavi, to request him to 
intercede and procure him peace at any rate. 

The governor continued in this place several days, 
during which he and his officers were employed in 
taking surveys of the country, which tbey found to 
be very rich in pasture, and herds of cattle. En- 
voys arrived from the Seclaves, demanding peace. 
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but he told tfaem Uiey ought to sue for pardon 
rather than peace, and he should continue in their 
province to ^ve them time to come to a determi- 
nation. 

While the army remained here, which was pro- 
tracted till June, the long expected despatches arrived 
from France, after a delay of two and a half years. 
By the- first letters the governor opened, he bad the 
satis&ction of learning, that the Sirenne had been 
sent with ammunition, provisimis, and money, for the 
purposes of trade, and that lai^er supplies uiight 
be expected at the end of the year. He now 
began to hope, that the distresses and privations of 
the colony were at an end, and that he should soon 
be in a capacity to pursue his plans for its establish-' 
inent on a solid footing. But what were his feelings, 
when, on opening subsequent despatches, he found 
that the Sirenne had been wrecked to ttie south of 
Fort Dauphin, and every thing was lost! while on 
the ' other hand, a private letter from the French 
minister, informed him that he must confine his 
operations to the " preservation of the posts already 
estahlbhed, as his Majesty had not fiilly determined 
to have a colony at Madagascar." Confounded at 
this intelligence, he instantly called a council of his 
officers, to consult with them as to the steps necessary 
to be taken. 

After a long consultation, they were unanimously 
of opinion, that it was expedient instantly to suspend 
the military operations against the Seclaves, and re- 
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turn to Ix>uisbourg, there to wait the further orders of 
his Majesty's government 

This determioation alarmed the native diie&, who 
were afraid of the resentment of the Seclaves. Cto« 
of them, named Rozai, had bad his wife and children 
taken prisoners by the enemy, who bad ravaged the 
district where th^ resided ; and he was apprehensive 
that when the Seclaves found the French could no 
longer prosecute the war, they would further 
revenge themselves by selling his family. But 
Benyowsky promised to send instantly and reclEum 
them ; and tf the Seclaves revised to give them 
up, or should ill treat them, he would send a body 
of troops to enforce it. This promise satisfied him. 

Having deputed the command of the troops to his 
aid-de-camp De Malendre, the governor set out on 
his return to Loubbourg, and arrived on the ISth c^ 
June, where he was employed for some time in 
preparing despatches for the minister, and in the 
celebration of festivals, on account of the victory 
over the Seclaves. A few days after, the squadron 
of piroguas, with the army, entered the harbour 
amidst shouts of joy. He learned by De Malendre, 
that the king of the Seclaves had sent envoys to 
propose a treaty of peace, which he had referred to 
the decisiwi of the governor. 

The assistance of the chiefs being no longer neces- 
sary, it was expected that they would depart, but 
they all refused to leave the settlement, giving as a 
reason, that Hyavi had received a letter from the Isle 
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of France, stating that the governOT v^ould very 
soon be displaced, and sent to Europe to take his 
trial; in consequence of which they had come to a 
determination to resist such a design by force if 
necessary. The governor represented that the resi- 
dence of so many troops on the spot, tended tO 
impoverish the country, and if they were determined 
to reside near him, it would be expedient to send the 
troops away to their several provinces, as they would 
always have time to re-assemble them. In answer 
to this, they begged him not to urge their departure 
any further, being determined raHier to perish than 
quit him. 

The colony bang now in a state of tranquillity, 
tiie lands in the vicinity of Louisbourg were allotted 
to those individaals, both an^ongst the garrison and 
the natives, who, by their good conduct, had merited 
it These lands were of a very productive quality, 
and would have amply repaid the settlers, had they 
remained to reap the benefit of their labours. Seve- 
ral bodies of the Seclaves also came and requested 
permission to settle on the territory of the colony, pro- 
mising to be subject to its regulations. They were 
accordingly disposed of on the banks of the Tingballe. 

A few weeks after the return of the army, the en- 
voys of the kmg of the Seclaves arrived, brining with 
them the family of Prince Kozai, as a proof of their 
sincerity in wishing for peace. They likewise pre- 
sented the governor with three hundred oxen and 
sixty slaves, in the name of their nation, and required 
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of him an oath not to make •wbt upon tbem in future. 
He replied he was ready to enter into such an engE^e- 
ment, provided their king did the same : he also re- 
quired that he should allow the French to trade with 
his subjects, and build store-houses. These condi- 
tions the envoys were not prepared with institictions 
to accede to ; but having received presents they de- 
parted, promising to use their influence with their 
king to persuade him to a compliance. 

The report that Benyowsky was descended from 
the race of Ramini wtis by no means forgotten by the 
natives. It had, on the contrary, obtained consider- 
able influence over their minds ; and, as soon as it 
was known that he was to be recalled, the chiefs came 
to a determination to employ every means to prevent 
his return to Europe. The 6rst intimation he re- 
ceived of their design was from four chiefs', named 
Raoul, Meuiding, Raffangour, and Ramaraombe, each 
of whom reigned over powerful provinces. These 
men demanded an audience, as deputies from' their 
several nations. This being granted, they presented 
themselves at the fort, followed by two columns, con- 
sisting of twelve thousand armed troops, with drums 
beating and colours flying. They drew up before the 
governor's house, and the troops having grounded 
their arms, the deputies advanced to the hall, where 
the governor and his officers were ready to receive 
them. Af^r the usual salutations, three of them 
seated themselves, but Ra£^gour remained standing, 
and dehvered a speech as follows: — 
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" Blessed be the day which brought thee into the 
world — Blessed be thy parents who have taken care 
of thy infency — And blessed be the hour in which 
thou didst set thy foot upon our island ! — The Mala- 
gos chiefs and captains, whose hearts thou hast 
^ined, who love thee, and are fiiithftilly attached to 
thee, have received iDformatioD that the French king 
intends to appoint another in thy place, and that he is 
angry with thee because thou hast refused to deliver 
us to his slavery : they have therefore met, and have 
held cabars, to decide upon the manner in which they 
should act. if this should prove true. Their love, and 
their attachment for thee, have obliged me, in this cir- 
cumstance, to reveal to thee the secret of thy birth, 
and thy rights over this immense country, all whose 
people adore thee. Yes ! I myself — Raffangour, re- 
puted the sole surrivor of the femilyofRamini, — I have 
renounced this sacred right, to declare thee the only 
true inheritor of Ramini. The Spirit of God, which 
reigns over our cabars, caused all the dnefs and cap- 
tains to make oath that they would acknowledge thee 
their ampansacabe ; that they would no more quit 
thee, but preserve thy person at the price of their lives, 
against all the violence of the French." 
' At the conclusion of this speech, Raoul rose and 
delivered bis message as follows : — 

" I, Raoul, chief of the Saphirobai, sent to thee by 
the chiefs and captains of several united nations, de- 
mand that thou wilt grant to-morrow a public cabar, 
that we may reader tliec homage of our fidelity and 
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obedience. I am likewise charged to request that 
thou wilt not display the white fiag, but the blue, in 
sign ^at thou heartily acceptest our submission." 

" The chiefs and capttuns assembled in cabair, have 
likewise commissioned me to request, that thou wilt 
keep the ofBcers and soldiers at a dbtance from the 
place in which this cabar shall be held ; and that in 
the mean time, thou wilt keep as a guard the tu^ve 
hundred warriors, which the nation wUl constantly 
maintain around thee." 

The two speakers then seated themselves in expec- 
tation of an answer. Benyowsky assured tliem that 
he would attend the cabar with pleasure, and there 
declare his sentiments in public. That they might 
depend on his friendship, his zeal for their interests, 
and his readiness to sacrifice his own welfare for 
the good of tbe nation. 

After the cabar was brokai up, he questjooed 
his oiGcers respecting this affair; and, while con- 
versing with them, three, who were absent, came 
up, at the head of fifty men, and declared their 
determination to ^ve up their lives rather than see 
him quit the kland. That having themselves inters 
married with the natives, they should 6x their abode 
tbere; and therrfore were ready to relinquish their 
engagements with the French government, and attach 
themselves to his cause- 

Tbe governor endeavoured to dissuade them from 
this resolution, but in vain. They assured him \hat 
the in^imous conduct of the Frrach government at 
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the Isle of France, as well as tlie neglect of the 
minister, convinced them that they were more than 
regardless of their welfare ; that they were not alone 
in their determination, for he would not find ten 
men, either officers or private soldiers, who would 
quit the island. He therefore deasted from any 
further argument on the subject. 

The following day being appointed for holding the 
cabar, it was ushered in with a salute of twenty- 
one guns from the fort; and, the French standard 
having been taken down, a blue flag was hoisted 
according to the wish of the chiefs. At seven 
o'clock a detachment of seven hundred blacks ar- 
rived, and formed a square about the hall. Next 
came sixty-two chiefs, with their troops, and having 
saluted the governor, seated themselves in cabar. 
The most ancient of them, named Manonganon, 
immediately rose, and spoke as follows : — ■ 

" We, the princes and chiefs, who are assembled 
aa representative of the whole nation, being deter- 
mined by the rights of thy birth, by thy wisdom, 
and by thy affection for us, do declare at this in- 
stant, that we acknowledge tfaee our ampansacabe; 
and iotreat thee to accept this rank and title, with 
the assurance of finding fidelity, affection, and con- 
stancy m our hearts :— Answer us." 

The governor rose and replied, that he accepted 
their <^r ; and that it should be his endeavour to 
establish a government on a solid foundation, and 
to promote the happiness of the people, by intro- 
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duciDg the arts of civilization and a system of just 
laws ; while the advantages of conunerce, and an 
effectual cultivation of the lands, would occupy his 
first attention, and would abundantly flourish under 
their united endeavours. 

At the close of this speech, the whole of ttie 
troops b^an firing ajeu-de-^oie : after which, Sanc^, 
chief of the Sambarives, rose, and declared that his 
nation required the governor to quit the service of 
France, and to cause all those of his troops to do 
the same, who were desirous of residing in Mada- 
gascar. He then called upon him to point out the 
province in which he would choose to reside, that 
they might build him a town. 

Benyowsky replied, that it was his intention to 
quit the service of France, hut that it was neces- 
sary for him to wait the arrival of the commis- 
sioners from his Majesty, whom he shortly expected ; 
for which reason he be^ed that the oath might be 
deferred, he not being master of his own actions 
while bound by his former engagements. 

Rat&Qgour ended the cabar by proposing that 
an oath should be mutually entered into by Ben- 
yowsky and the chiefs alone, with the understanding 
that it should be publicly repeated, as soon as be 
had quitted the service of France. This was im- 
mediately done, and, to render it more sacred, con- 
firmed by the oath of blood, which is performed by 
opening ^e skin of the left breast with a razor, when 
each of those present sucks a drop of the new 
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chief's- blood, while maledictions and imprecations 
are pronounced against him who shall fail in his en- 
gageOTbnt. 

When the cabar broke up, the native troops, who 
had been prepared for the part they were to take in 
the ceremony, towered their muskets and thdr colours, 
and laid their left hands upon their breasts in token 
of engagement to the new ampansacabe. The afiiur 
ended, as usual, with feasting ; twenty bullocks were 
killed, and, with twelve casks of brandy, distributed 
amongst the natives, of whom nearly eleven thousand 
were present The colonists shared in the festival, 
having mounted blue ribbons over their white cockades. 

The chiefe now began to return home, having agreed 
to reassemble as soon as they perceived the beacon fi red 
at Manghabei. Three thousand native troops were left 
at his command, with Sanc^ at their head, and six of 
the chiefe were detained at the fort as counsellors. 

In the month of September, intelligence was 
received that the Consolante had touched at the 
Isle of France, having on board Messrs. Belcombe 
and Chevereaux, who were proceeding without delay 
to Mada^car, in quality of commissioners, to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the settlement ; and a private 
letter from a friend assured him that these inspec- 
tors had orders to carry him to Europe, provided 
such a step would not endanger the colony. This 
information was verified on the 21st of the same 
month, when the Consolante made its appearance, 
and cast anchor off the island of Aiguillon. A 
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letter was instantly despatched to the governor firom 
the cotninissioners, acquainting faim with the nature 
of their instructions, and accompanied with an order 
in the kmg's name, for him to repair on board. In 
reply, he observed he was ready to put tiie command 
of the settlement into their hands, conformably to bis 
Majesty's order ; but that until he had resigned his 
office, he could not think of leaving the settlement. 
He also sent a private letter to Mr. Belcorabe, re- 
questing him to land without bis troops, giving his 
word of honour that he would comply with every re- 
quest consistent with reason. Mr. Belcombe replied, 
that he would depend upon his honour as amilitary man, 
and come on shore ; though, had he thought proper 
to credit all be had heard, he should not trust himself. 
Having landed the following day, these gentlemen 
entered upon their office as inspectors, and pres^ted 
him with a paper, cootainbg twenty-five questions 
relative to the settlement They then examined the 
fort, public building, and the accounts, as well as the 
several officers of the establishment; after which they 
proceeded to the two forts, St. John and Augustus, 
^on the Tinghalle. On the S6th of September they 
held a cabar with the chiefe, at which Benyowsky de- 
clined beiag present, that the natives might have ao 
opportunity of speaking their sendments.* LasUy,- 

* By some mistake, the tnmsactions which took place at 
this cabar, and which must have been hi^Iy interesting:, were 
omitted to be inserted in the count's memoirs, although referred 
to therein as being included in the Appendix. 
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tbey gave the count a dtBcbarge respecting his past 
coTiduct and the accounts, and' a certificate for the 
sum of four hundred and ti% thousand livres, which 
be had advanced to the treasury. On the twenty- 
ninth they retired on board their vflssd, from whence 
they sent him an, order to confine his operations to the 
preservation of the chief settlement, until he had re- 
ceived further instructions ; to put a stop to ail public 
works, and to continue the prohibition of trading witii 
the blades. These orders were accompanied with a 
permission for the count to absent himself from Ma- 
<lagascar ; but having previously given in his resig- 
nation, and surrendered the command of the troops 
to M. de Sanglier, he refused to receive these orders, 
and sent them to that officer, declaring to the inspec- 
tors tbat he had in future nothing to do with the 
establishment, any further than as he was disposed to 
promote thdr inta^ts with the natives. The com- 
missioners answered, they could not accept his resig- 
nation, and therefore he was bound to hold his office 
until the arrival of specific orders from his Majesty, 
which would be issued on their report. 

As soon as the Consolante had sailed, the Rhoan- 
drian and Voad^ chiefe came to Louisbourg, and 
having learned that the count had quitted the service 
of France, they required tiie fulfilment of his promise. 
Accordingly, the 12th of October, 1776, was ap- 
pointed for a national meeting to admif^ister the oath 
of ampansacabe. In the interval, a most pressing ap- 
plication was made by the ofiicers and soldiers of the 
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garrison, to induce him to resume the command ; the 
latter declaring, that if he did not, they would leave 
the fort and assert their independence. 

M. ^e Sanglier urging the same request, he at 
length consented; at the same time protesting that 
such a resumption should not be considered as a ' 
renewal of his obligations to the French government, 
which he had entirely renounced. Defeming it expe- 
dient that the opinion of tlie chiels should be known 
by the minister, as to whether they were desirous of 
the continuance or reduction of the establishment on 
the island, a cabar was held, at which the chiefs of 
ten of the most powerful nations attended, fuid deli- 
vered their sentiments as follows; — 

" Wise and prudent as thou art, canst thou doubt 
our attachment to thee ? — Hast thou not seen with 
what ardour we have fought ag^nst our brothers, 
when they had rebelled, in order to bring them to a 
sense of their duty? — Whence, therefore, is it, that 

. thou shewest so much distrust towards a people who 
are attached to thee? If thy heart tells thee that 
thou wishest well to the French, say,' — and, write to 
their king that we offer him our hearts and our friend- 
ship. But we wish to live under thy command — 
thou art our father and our Lord; — let the French 
love thee as we do, and our arms shall be united to 

' theirs; our colours shall be united to those of white. 
men, and we will tight valiantly against the common 
enemy : but if thou must sutfer the hatred of the 
French, we will not acknowledge them as brethren. 
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our thoughts, and the worda of our hearts ; promise 
therefore before that God whom we all ador^ to 
convey ^etn to the king of the French, and engage 
that thou wilt be more attached- to us than to the 
French nation, and wilt never desert us." 

The count having promised -to communicate their 
sentiments to the French govemmeht, they engag^ 
to live in good harmony wKh the establishment 

A day or two afier, several deputed chiefe, wiUi a 
considerable armed force, arrived at the fort. They 
informed .the governor that the great day of the oath 
approached, and that the chiefs and people in assem- 
bly requested his presence, anB had sent a detach- 
ment of troops for his safeguard and service. 

In conformity with their desires, he assumed the 
Indian dress, and set out amidst the shouts of the 
natives, followed by the whole of the garrison. On 
his arrival at the camp, which was at a considerate 
distance from the settlement, he was received in due 
form by all the chiefs, and conducted to a tent which 
had been prepared for him. Six domestics and a 
guard of two hundred mesa were appointed for bis 
attendants. 

On the twelfth of October, he was awakened by the 
discharge of cannon ; and the chief, Raffangour, with 
six others, dressed in white, came to his tent, firom 
whence tb^ conducted him to a plain on which the 
natives, to the number of thirty thousand, were 
assembled. These had formed themselves into an 
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immense circle, each oation being by itself, with its 
chief attached to it, and the women on tbe outside of 
the circle. As soon as he entered the circle, the 
chiefe formed a smaller ooe round him, and silence 
beii^ proclaimed, Rafiangour harangued the assem- 
bly in the following words : — 

*'£lessed be Zenb^, who has returned to his 
people. Bkssed be the blood of Zafe Rambi, to 
whom our affisction is due. Blessed be the law of 
our fethers, which commands us to obey a chief 
descended from the blood of Ramini. Our &tfaers, 
and ouijselves, have experienced that disunion is the 
punosfament of God. Durii^ the long period since 
we have been deprive of a chief of the sacred race 
of Ramim, we have lived like wild beasts ; sometimes 
killing our brethren, and at otheiB, perisbing by their 
violence. Enfaebled by these evils, the. weakest have 
always been the prey of the strongest. We have 
been wicked, and have not been desirous of listening 
to tbe voice of justice and equity. But we have in 
our own times beheld the wretched descendants of 
those who spilled the blood of Ramini, call in the 
ud of the French to assist them in oppressing and 
destroying their brethren. We know how Zanhwre 
has punished them, by permitting one of their slaves, 
SupptHled by die French*, to spill their blood, in 
expiaticm oi their crimes. You all understand me ; 
but I have thought proper to bring these &cts to 

• So« Nflte, p. 50. 
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your recollec^n, that you ini^t in future adopt 
unkm of heart for your law. To preserve this, you 
must follow the law of your, Others, which com- 
mands you to submit to the descendaut of Ramiiii. 
I here present him to you ; I give him this assagaye, 
that he piay be the only Omlnassobe as was oar 
father Ramini :" (then elevating his voice), " Attend 
to my voice, ye Rhoandrians, Anacandrians, Ontzatsi, 
Voadziri, Lohavohitz, Ontzoa, Ondeves, Philoubeis, 
Ombiasses, Ampouria. — It is the law of our &tbers. 
Acknowledge the ampansacabe — submit to him — 
Usten to his voice — ^follow the laws which lie shall 
establish, and you shall be happy. Alas ! my old 
age does not permit me to hope that I shall long 
share your happiness, my friends ; but my spirit shall 
perceive the testimonies of that gratitude which you 
may ^hew to my tomb." — Then tunung to the coun^ 
he proceeded, " And thou, son of the blood of 
Ramini, implore the assistance of God, who en- 
lightens thee with Ms spirit Be just — love thy 
people as thy children — let their happiness be thine 
— be not a stranger to their wants, their misfortunes 
■'— govern and assbt with thy counsels, the Rhoui- 
drians and Anacuidrians — protect the Ontzatsi and 
Voadriri — iwateh with paternal care over the Loha- 
vohitz, Ontzoa, and Philoabeis — employ for thy 
general good, the Ondeves, the Ombiasses, and do 
i^ot despise the Ampouria — cause the latter to con- 
sider their masters as their fathers, as it was in the 
days (tf our fother Ramini." 
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Having finished this discourse, he put the assagaye 
into the hands of the count, and prostrated himself 
before him. All the chie& followed his example, 
and afterwards the whole multitude, so that the new 
ampansacabe saw, with perfect astonishment, fifty 
thousand people prostrated before him. Raffangour 
then dictated to him the following answer : — 

" Long livie the blood of Ramini-^long live the 
Madagascar nation — long live the Rhoandrians, 
Anacandrians, Ontzatsi, Yoadziri, Lohavohite, Ont- 
zoa, Philoiibei, Ondeves, Ombiasses, and Ampouria — ■ 
long live the blood of our fethers — and may the 
God who created the heavens and the earth, long 
preserve us all !" — ^The people, who were still pros- 
trate, gave a shout as each class was named, and at 
the last arose. The several classes' then separated 
from each other, and, forming a circle, stood apart, 
when the count was led first to the Rhoandrians, near 
whom there stood an ox, whose throat he cut, at the 
same time pronouncing the oath of sacrifice ; and 
every Rhoandrian took a small portion of the blood, 
which he swallowed, repealing, with a loud voice, 
imprecations against himself and his children, in 
case he or they should break the oath. He was 
then conducted to the circle of Anacandrians, where 
he killed two oxen, the same oath being repeated, 
and the same imprecations pronounced. In this 
manner he passed tiirough each of the several 
classes of the people, killing three oxen for tho 
Voadziri, four for the Lohavohitz, six for the On- 
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deves, two for the Ombiasses, and twelve for "TJie 
Ampouria. These last dipped the ends of their 
assagayes in the blood, and licked them as they pro- 
nounced the oath. 

After this part of the ceremony had been gone 
through, he was again conducted to the circle of 
Rhoandrians to perform the oath of blood. This is 
done by each person making an incision with a razor 
under the left breast, and the count having done the 
same, they sucked the blood of each other, at the 
same time pronouncing the most horrible maledic- 
tions against whoever should violate his oath, and 
blessings in favour of those who should continue 
faithful to their engagements. These ceremonies 
occupied about two hours, and at the close of them, 
the chiefs d)mmanded silence, in order to afford a 
moment of recollection wherein - to invoke to the 
spirit of Zanhar^, and to thank him for bis goodness 
and protection. The assembly then broke up, and 
the day was spent in rejoicing and festivity, which 
were kept up to a late hour. 

In the evening of the same day, three, hundred 
women came to make an oath to Madanie Benyowsky. 
This was performed by moonlight, and purported 
that they would obey her orders, and (q)peal to her 
in all dbputes and quarrels in which it was improper 
for men to interfere. 

The following day the new ampansacabe held bis 
first cabar, at which the chiefs executed an act of 
engagement, which was drawn up in the Madegasse 
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language, and in Roman letters. It ran as fol- 
lows: — 

" This act of oath of the kings Rhoandrians, of 
the Princes Anacandrians and Voad2dri, of the chiefe 
Lohavohitz, and of the people of Madagascar, made 
the twelfth day of October, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six, appointing and confirming the 
election of Maurice Augustus Count De Benyowsky, 
the rank of Ampansacabe, or Supreme Chief of the 
Nation, is acknowledged by us the kings, princes, 
chiefe, and people of Madagascar undersigned, being 
assembled in cabar." 

This was signed by a number of great chiefe. It , 
ran on thus : — 

" In presence of our people, having consumed the 
sacrifice, and made the oath of blood, we proclaim 
and acknowledge Maurice Augustus for our supreme 
chief Ampansacabe, titles extinct since the death of 
our holy family of Ramini, which we revive io him 
and his family. We, therefore, submit inviolably to 
hjs authority ; in consequence of .which, we determine 
to erect in our province of Mahavelou, a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of our re-union, and to 
immortalize our holy oath. In order that our pos- 
terity to the remotest ages may be obedient to, the 
sacred family, Ombiassi of the Ampansacabe, whom 
we alt sanctify by our submission ; cursed be our 
children who shall not obey our present will — cursed 
h^ their inheritances, and the fruits of the earth on 
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which they shall subsist : may the most hcMrid slavery 
confound them !" 

This oath, having been read aloud tliree times, was 
signed in the name of the whole nation, by 

Htavi, Kir^ of the East. 
Lambouin, King of the North. 
RaffangoubRhoaniirian, of 
the Sambarives. 

The troops attached to the establishment, were by 
no means indifferent spectators of these extraordi- 
naiy transactions. At the conclusion of them, a 
petition, signed by tbir^-eight soldiers, five subaltern 
officers, three officers, and six gentlemen in the dvil 
department, was presented to the count, intreating 
his protection, which was granted- 

The next st^ which was taken, sets the character 
of the count in a favourable point of light, as it 
respects his designs upon Madagascar. It was no 
less than the proposal of a form of government, and 
a constitation on a liberal and enlightened basis, well 
calculated to promote the happiness, and to meet the 
exigencies of a people just emerging from the, savage 
state. The form of government he proposed was as 
follows : — 

1. A Supreme Council — ^this was to consist of 
thirty-two persons chosen from the Rhoandrians and 
Anacandrians. This council was to "exercise all 
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acts of sovereignty, and to possess thosole right, with 
the consent of the Ampansacabe, of coavaiiog the 
general assembly of tiie nation; — to watch lest 
foreign armies should matce attempts against the 
liberty of the Madagascar nation, by forming estab- 
lishments on the shore — to render industry and trade 
flourishing — and, in short, to use their utmost exer- 
tions to secure the peifect prosperity of the com- 
munity. 

2. A Permanent Council, for the purpose of super- 
intending the execution of the orders of the supreme 
council. This was to be composed of eighteen per- 
sons, two of whom were Rhoandrians, and the rest 
Voadziri and Lobavohitz. 

3. Provincial Governors ; — these were to be chosen 
out of the first class. 

4. Provincial Councils ; — these were to be com- 
posed of a Rhoandriao governor, five Anacandriaos, 
two Voadziri, four Lobavohitz, aod the reminder 
Ontzatsi and Ombiasses. , 

This form of government was proposed by the 
count in a full cabar. It appears he had not a little 
difficulty to make the chiefs comprehend the nature 
of so complicated an affair : however, as soon as 
they understood it, they heartily approved of it, and 
it was immediately adopted, and the various mem- 
bers were appointed. 

The first act of the new council was to determine 
upon a spot for the erection of a town ; and after 
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some discussion, it was agreed that it should be at 
the head of the river Manongauzon. They likewise 
proposed to erect six govemmeots, from the harbour 
of Moroava, to the Itapere rock, but the execution 
of this design, was deferred for want of< persona who 
were capable of tilling the various offices. 

The new ampansacabe gave audience to the en- 
voys of the king of the Seclaves, who brought a 
present of eighty staves, and five hundred oxen, from 
their sovereign; but as they were sent to the French 
commandant, Benyowsky would not receive them, 
but sent them to Louisbourg, assuring the envoys 
that they did not belong to him, he having previously 
resigned the ofiBce of governor. 

At the same cabar, the count proposed to go to 
Europe, to form a treaty of commerce and friendship 
with the king of France, or some other European 
power, in order to obtain from thence proper persons 
to instruct the natives in the various arts of civil 
life. This proposal met with the decided disappro- 
bation of the council, on account of the danger he 
would incur in going to France, and it was long 
before he weis able to convince them of the impor- 
tance of the object, and of the advants^es that would 
result from the voyage in respect to the future com- 
merce of the island, and the introduction of the arts 
and manufactures. However, at length they con- 
sented ; and in full cabar, delegated to him the power 
of concluding treaties of commerce and friendship, 
and of engaging skilful artizans and manufacturers 
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to come and settle on the island; a regular docu- 
ment to this effect was drawn up and signed in 
the name of the nation, by the three kings present — 
Raffangour, Hyavi, and Lambouin. 

The count now began to make preparatioDS for his 
voyage, and appointed the old chief, Rafiangour, head 
of the supreme council during his absence. He also 
made an arrangement of the affairs of the colony, and 
left written advice and instructions with the new com- 
mandant. Having taken every necessary precaution 
to prevent confusion or disturbance amongst them, he 
took leave of the chiefs, who accompanied him to the 
sea-side, and embarked on board the brig Le Bell 
Arthur, which he had freighted to convey him to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The parting scene was highly 
interesting, and did honour to the feelings of both 
parties. We cannot better describe it than in the 
count's own words : — " When I came to the sea-side 
I found myself surrounded by most of the chiefe oi 
the country, and by all the people of the settlement, 
wishing me a good voyage ; and the natives invoking 
Zanhar^ to assist me in my undertakings. At the 
conclusion they all wept ; and at this single moment 
of my life, I felt what the heart is capable of suffering 
when torn from a beloved and affectionate society to 
which it is devoted. At length I went on board, not 
without paying a tribute to nature, which I had never 
experienced during the most dreadful sufferings of my 
tyrannical exile." 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Benyowskt/'s Arrival in France — Proposal to the British 
Gwemment — Sails to America, and from thence re- 
turns to Madagascar — Lands at Antangara Bay — 
Attacks the French Posts — The Government of the 
Isle of France despatch a vessel to secure him — His 

■ Death — Summary of his Character. 

We have experienced some difficult in the pre- 
ceding p^es in aroiding the appearance of writing a 
history of Count Benyowsky, instead of that of Ma- 
d^^ascar; and the materials fi*om which our account 
has been extracted, are of such a nature, that it waa 
almost impossible to avoid it. But in speaking of 
the subsequent transactions in which that celebrated 
individual was concerned, no such difficulty can occur; 
as, by the important events which we have had occa- 
sion to relate, he became the absolute representative 
of the Madagascar nation — a soverei^ and deflate, 
invested with full powers to treat in their and his own 
name, with any other nation whose alliance was 
worth seeking, or who considered such an alliance an 
acquisition. It is true, the character in which he now 
appears, b anomalous, being the result of a solemn 
and deliberate act of a people, still in a staie of bar- 
barism ; and, according to the political logic of Eu- 
ropean powers, incapable of making such a choice. 
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Notwithstanding this, we are inclined to think, tliiat, 
after the election took place, by which he was 
chosen ampansacabe of the Madagascar nation, he 
was virtually possessed of as good a title as legitimacy 
can boast of; and that the French, or any other na- 
tion, had no right whatever to question either the 
power of bestowing, or the propriety of accepting it. 

Ijttle remains on record of the count's subsequent 
history, most of the documents relating to it having 
been burnt. On hb arrival in France he had a long 
and violent altercation with the French government; at 
the close of which, however, it appears he so iar 
gwoed his point, as to obtain rewards for his con- 
duct during his government of Madagascar; and the 
injustice of the administration of the Isle of France 
was held up to the execration of Europe. While in 
France, the celebrated Dr. Franklin espoused his 
cause; but the French minister had resolved not 
to have any further transactions with him. He 
then entered into the service of hb Imperial Majesty, 
to whom he made proposals respecting Madagascar; 
but not meeting with success there, he left it in 1783, 
and came to Ixindon, where he drew up a declaration 
and proposals to the ministry of his Britannic Majesty, 
offering, " in the name of an amiable and worthy na- 
tion, to acknowledge him Suzerain, or Lord Paramount 
of Madagascar ; the interior goverment, and all the 
regulations of civilization, police, cultivation, and 
commerce remaining independent; the chiefs and 
people being only vassals to his Majesty," &c. &c. 
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bay, he went to Angontzy, whet^hei adzed a store- 
house belon^ng to tile French, and' commenced the 
btiitdkig of a toWn iti the manner of the country, in- 
tending to establish a fact(»y. He also sent a detach- 
ment of an' hundred men to seize the French &ctory 
' at Foule Point, but seeing a frigate at anchor there, 
they desisted. •.^^' 

When the government of the Isle of France 
' heard of these transactions, they sent the Louisa 
-frigate, corttmanded by "Viscount de la Croix, to 
destroy the settlement, and with it the count, if 
that were possible. This determinatibn, however, 
does not appear to have wholly originated in the 
offensive operations of the count. We have seen a 
iitatement which declares that the \F^ench ministry 
sent out a frigate with ordCTS to secure him, alire 
or'dead. Be that as it may, the Louisa arrived at 
Foule Point on the 17th of May, 1786, having on 

■ board a detachment of dkty mCft, of the fegiment of 
Pondicherry, under the orders of M. Larcher, a Cap- 

' Han of infantry. ' 

' After procuring what provisions they wanted, the 
' Lbuisa proceeded along the coast to Angontzy ; *'"i 
having mooted th^ vessel about half a league from die 
' shbfe/ they' sent two boats, ' well manned, with two 

■ pieces of cannon in the bows of each, in drder to 
'effect a landing. When this was done they muvhed 

immediately towards Benyowaky'e settlement. Alter 
' crossing five marsfaed, they heard the people: at woi'k 
' - ftt' the settlenient; and 3o6a after saw ti Wd flag, whibh 
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is the common si^al for battlti in the island, fien- 
. yowski Jiad bytbis time retired to th^ fort with tvio 
Jluropeaios ^nd about thirty natives,' who happened to 
ib& ivith him at the time. The &tt vr^ situated on 
an emioence, surrounded by strong palisades, and 
d^ended by two fourrponnders and a few swivels. 
These were played off against the French, who, how- 
; ever, continued to advance ; and, when they got sufiB- 
■ <gently near, were ordered to return the fire. The 
first discharge proved decisive. . Benyowsky received 
a ball in the breast, and fell behmd the parapet, 
whence be was presently after dragged by bis hair, 
and expired in a few moments. 

Thus fell the celebrated Count de Benyowsky ; 
and the period is gone by, when party feeling can in- 
duce an historian to exaggerate either his good or 
. his bad c\uaUties. His friends, tie we& as bis ene- 
mies, have in all probability paid the debt qf na- 
ture; — soaie, perhaps, of those who were instrupaental 
in his dd&th, have themsetves f^loi a sacrifice by the 
' hands of the assassin : and the very government by 
which he : was ifirst neglected, then persecuted, ^d 
. finally ioaurdered, has been dismembered and anni- 
hilated. But although personal feelings no longer 
operate, the circumstaqces still remain on record ; 
And if, in F^acing.the lustory of Madagascar, it be 
necessary to bring them to light, there is now ,l,e8s 
itifficalty in forming an unprejudiced judgment, than 
when the passions were excited Jjy a party spirit, wid 
an'imperfact view of his charact^. ■., > 
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The friends df BenyoWsky have^«presented him bs 
- possessing bravery, prudence, resolution-, perseveranCie, 
humanity, penetration, and strength of mind, -His 
■ enonies, bnthe^cohtraiy, declare him to beambi- 
Htous, haughty^ tyrannical, cruely ignorant, unjust, 
extravagant;' let us see how i&r the latter opinion -is 
borne out by facts. ■ ' 

His an^Mtion we will not dispute; btrtit was not 
excited until he considered himself deeertttJ-lby "Ae 
' French government; and then can scarcely' b^swd 
'to have been ill directed, or to have tielrayed him into 
any ineasures inconsistent with the welfare of Fiaffce, 
until he found they were determined to oppose* im, 
and even to Mm at his life^ 

That he was haughty, too, we are not much dis- 
posed to deny. Descended from a family of higb 
" rank, and in a country where the nobility ate loeked 
dp to with great respect, he nabirally partook- -of the 
reserve' which such circumstanoes- arie calculated- to 
produce; and his rank i« «he army did iiotltsiid 
-to lessen it. Notwitiistanding ^hfe, ■ wfc dauaiot j 
' 'find' it-carried by him to sudi'm' length as it»'roi- . 
"'■der him an-object ofhatred or diaUk© to iiia.diBoira 
■'' 'or soldiers. ' On the contrary, we see* them 'sttMgly 

attached tohim, and refidy to forego etferyJ«ig^ i 
"'ment^ and sobmH: to every -sbcrifiee^-COi ptbEMote'te i 
' view's.' ■■ ..'.■■.: r -r.ii-! ^ ■ r^f. '- ■■■' 

His granny wasofiaf^veryextreofdiaafydescflp- 
"tion;' fbr, after it'btkd'enabled htmlp dverooioe 
the prejudices exceed in the mtnds' t}f< tbenatires , 
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by the emissaries of the goverament of the Isle of 
France, it induced the chiefs to elect him soverei^ 
of tlie whole iaiand, and to invest hini with powers, 
superior to those of ibeir most beloved nionarchs; 
M-hile, on the other, hand, it propelled him toj^rant 
to. the people a foim of government and a conslitu- 
tion* which eftectually counteracted the exercise of 
tyrannical power. 

Cruelty can never be successftilly laid to his charge > 
the anxiety he uniformly expresses at the s,uffering^ of 
his troops, and the exertions he used to supply their 
vvaots— the satisfaction he expresses at having pre- 
v^led on some pf the natives ,to disuse the practice of 
inianticide — the moderation he exercised towards 
those who had formed combinations agunst the esta- 
blishment, and the readings with which he listened to 
the first overtures of peace, will, we conceive, eflec- 
tually clear his character frtmi such an imputation. 

Of his ignorance on some subjects we are unable 
tp judge ; but we think his proceedings in Mada- - 
gascar fully entitle him to the opinion expressed, by 
the French minister, " that be had, during his travels, 
learned the art of treating with savage people." 

We will leave Ae reader to judge whethei" the 
charge of injustice is due to the count or to his enemies. 
And as to his cpctravaganc^ the frepch are by Do 
means competent judges, not having given him an 
opportunity to display it. 

We wish we could exonerate him from ever^ other 
failing ; but justice constrains us to condeAuL the 
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manner in which he resorted to the slave-trade *, while 
he professed to abhor its principle. Nor can we jus- 
tiiy the deception he practised upon the natives, in 
assuming a relationship to the &niily of Ramini. 
Had his calumniators confined themselves to these 
instances, they might have attacked his character with 
success ; but the feet is, that notwithstanding the mr 
of philosophy with which they endeavour to disguise 
their rancour, they did not possess sufBcient virtue 
themselves to see that these were vices in kirn : they 
were therefore obliged to have recourse to falsehood 
to blacken his character. The calm and dignified 
style in which the count has related the transactions 
ofhis life, is finely contrasted with the bombastic, 
petulant, and indefinite invectives of his traducers ; 
&nd while its minuteness carries conviction to every 
mind, it stamps indelible falsehood upon their counter- 
declarations. From this sketch of his character we 
flatter ourselves the reader will agree with us, that 
if the count was an adventufer, he was an adventurer 
q( the higkestclass ; that instead of being visionary, 



* Two or three instaaces of this are mentioued in his Memoirs. 
The only possible extenuation that such acts will admit of is the 
destitute state of the colony. Not being able to obtain supplies 
from Europe or the Isle of Franoe, he felt himself obliged to 
purchase them of such private vessels as accidentally anived. 
While his own fortune lasted, he paid for them out of it ; he 
then borrowed of his officers ; and, when both sources were eX' 
hausted, he exchanged slaves for them. We will not attempt 
to juatify bim in it. 
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his plans, though novel, were substantial ; and that 
so &r from being entitled to the character of the 
" wicked white man*," he may be considered as the 
_first European Jriend the Mad^gasses ever beheld in 
the quality of a governor of a colony, t 



* Rochon's MadagBscar, p. 294. 

f If the reader has an opportunity of perusing Wadstrom's 
ezoellent Treatise on Colonization, he will there find the couni's 
character drawn with a masterly hand, as well aa tbaX of hia 
French persecutors. 
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GHAP. XX. 

Leseallier's Vint to Madagiucar. — His Object and Opi- 
nion. — ^rt^pean It^xunct in Madagascar. — Bory de 
St. Vinctnea Vint. — Ht» Opinion on the ColtmixMion 
of Madagascar. — Reflections therton. — Attempts bf 
the British to reduce the Mauritius,— fail at^rst, — iut 
tdtimateljf succeed. — Governor Farquhar takes JPosses~^ 
sion of Madagascar. — Gives amhrage to the French. — 
English Settlement at Port Lauquez. — Massacre of 
the Colony. — Murderers executed. — Fresh Settlers sent. 

Afteb the departure of Benjrowsky for Europe 
tbe French appear to have given up all idea of esta- 
blishing a colony at Madagascar ; and consequently 
to have confined themselves to the maintenance of 
posts, for the purposes of trading with tbe natives. 
The importance of Madagascar, as a. principal settle- 
ment, was thus lost sight of through the jealousy of 
tbe govemmoit agents at tbe Isle of France ; and it 
was considered as only worthy of being an auxiliary 
to the latter place, and as a dep6t for the slave-trade, 
which continued to be carried on to a large extent aa 
the island, notwithstanding tlie declarations of the 
French minister, that he considered it to have a bane- 
ful teaAeacj. The French Revolution, which took 
place soon after, created full employment for tbe 
government while it existed ; and, amidst the horrors 
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which succeeded, or mtberaccompaQied its dismem- 
bennent, the leaders had no c^portunity to direct 
thdr views to a distant and unappropriated isluul. 
St. Bomingo also engaged a large portion of their 
attedtioti as well as their' resources ; and its subset' 
quetit -Violent separation- from French dependency, 
was a sufficient indication of the'power wbidi' sudi' 
colonies jxesess, when they have acquired a jiKt ej^J 
mateof their own resources. 
■ Howeverj in the year-179S, we find the French' 
National AsseuiUy deputing McHisieur Lescallier to < 
visit Madtig^car, in order to see whether it would 
be practicable once more to establish a ccdony on the 
island. ' ' 

Ofa bis arrival at Foule Point, wfcere tHe'Freaoh 
stJU maintained a post, be found Hyavi dead, and his 
sbn, Zacavola, reignii^ in his placci ■ LescaUier ,wa8 
w^l received by thfi young Prince and his prime 
minister; Rama E&, who possessed considerable in* 
floenoe over tbemind (rfhis master. 
' ' TKe principal object (^ LescaUier's mission, appears 
to have been tliat of sounding the native chiefe^ ta 
ascertain whether th^ were well disposed' to the 
French. His report, as ^ven in a memoir on tbe 
subject, in the National Institutes, is hi^ly favoura- 
ble to the natives*, and quite as di^raceful to his 



' One circumstaiice related by ttis traveUer, snd which m 
have not found meotioiied by any other writer, seta-the chono^ 
ter of the Madegames, for bospitdity, in a very pleasii^ ligh^ i — 
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couQtrymen. " Europeans," said be, " have hardly 
ever visited tim islsod but to ill-treat the natives, 
and to exact fprced services from theip ; to exdte 
ai^d fomeot quarrels amoag^t them for the purpose of 
purchasing the slaves that are taken on both sides ia 
the vvars that result : — in a word, they have left no 
other marks of having been there, but the efiecits Of 
their cupidity. The French government have, at loi;^ . 
intervals, formed, or rather attempted to form, esta- 
blishments amongst these people; but the agmts in 
these enterprises have attended exclusively to tbe in- 
terests and emolument of the Europeans, and particu' 
latly their own promts ; while the interests and well 
being of the natives, have been en^rely forgotten: 
.some of these ministerial delegates have even been 
dishonest adventurers, and bave committed a thousand 
atrocities. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that 
sometimes they have experienced marks of \he resent- 
ment of the Modegasses, who, notwithstanding, are 
naturally tbe most easy and sociable people on caiti)" 
At ttie desire of Lescallier, the chiefs entered into 
a treaty of allisnce with the French ; bwt the oaths 
usually taken on those occa^ens were dispensed with. 



There is in most of the TlQa|;cs a bouse erected on purpose 6ar 
1iitaceoni3nodafioitoftrm>elleT»- It is usually open on all sides, 
and rendered, in other respects, convenient as a shelter to which 
strangers may resort without any ceremony. Such an institu- 
tion is honourable to the humanity of this people, and affords a 
hint that might be practically improved \>y civilized nations, 
without disparagement to their character. 
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The influence of Europewi mtercdurse began to be 
very perceptible amongst the inhabitants of },he sea- 
coasts. Many of the chiefe, indeed, were tlie dracen- 
d&Dts of Frenchmen, who had married or otherwise 
cohabited with the native women ; and, as the offipring 
of these unions, were always held in high esteem by 
the natives,- they generally secured the rank of nobility 
Ewiongst them. Most of the chiefs, and many of in- 
ferior rank, understood and spoke the French lan- 
guid. The use and value of coin began to be well 
understood ; and, as a chief of Johanna significantly 
remarked, " They had learned to prefer dollars and 
gold coin to glass beads and trinkets." Their com- 
mercial transactions, therefore, were conducted by the 
medium of money, instead of being exclusively a trade 
by barter-^ Some of the chiefe had adopted the French 
costume. Zacavola himself was habited in a scarlet 
uniform, which had been presented to him by the 
governor of the Isle of France. In the construction, 
furniture, and decoration of their houses, also, they 
imitated the French; and the accommodations were 
so similar to those which we might expect to find in 
the house of a man of good circumstances in Europe, 
as to excite the surprise of M. Lescallier. 

These marks of civilization, however, were confined 
to the neighbourhood of the trading posts, for in the 
distant and inland provinces they still retained their 
primitive manners *. 

* * ThU was the cue along the westeni coast, particularly 
vrtiere the Preach had never had much influence or intercourse. 
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No attempt was uiade on tbe part of tb© FrcDch, 
after Lescallier's visit, to establish a settlement : the. 
wars which succeeded tlw^ reyQlutiongftvpfuUemploy.i 
meet to the oatiooat reaourc«3 ; so much , e^, ibat. it 
was in icoptemplation.at goe period to. extend tbe 
conscription law to tbe Isje of. France, for the sake^. 
of supplying the army, at, home. . ptjiriog the>sbort . 
pe^c^ in 1801, Bory. de St, Yipcept was «sit..Q»..». 
siqiilar errand to Mada^car.. At that period. ^Ui 
iPomipji^ had emuicipeted hertelf, uid tbe Fr^oeb. 
gpremnieQt were desirpu^ .jirf, suj^lyiog its losa.by: 
establishing fi. colony:. at the f(»-iQer, iplacs. ,,: The 
opinion which our .tn^veUer expKisse& of. the. island,, 
wfff fevpurable to sudi m ^terprise ; biU: be .found a 
stropg objection existing in the minds of .die iobabir. 
t^ntaof tbe Isle of Franfte, to the formatioDsfif A. 
settlement at Madagaitcar. We have abeady seen .to 
what a leo^h this jenlousy bas.carrisd them, ood we 
may tberefiwe easily conceive that the represeotatioD^ 



la the year 1780, GencTRl BmH visited tile island on hia passage 
from the £ast Indies, and landed at.St. Auguetine'e Bay, where 
he remaiped about six weeks. During hia stay, he went wftb 
a party to visit the King of Babaw, which is a Bmidl province 
in the neighbointood. He received them with great porap,' his 
attendaule sitting croes-tegged on the saad, at tbe eatside of 
his, Mfijesty's tent, and he himself riding astride Op the showl^vs 
of one of his guards. The appearance of an English lady, who 
accompanied the party, excited great astonishment, and tbe 
natives came running out of Uieir huts to see her. It was, 
however but a dumb shew, as the English did not underst^kud 
IHalegash.'or the Hadegasses JGnglish. 
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of St. Vincent were (if>rrect "Madagascar,"; saW 
he,' "is txpaijie of being made the first icolony' in the 
"wM'ld,~and would supply the loss of St Domiogo 
if tte French govemment chose it. It possesses 
eekantages fer superior in many respects to that 
Unhappy country. It would, fornp a fine military 
position in -any war th&t ^ may ensue in the Indies. 
Its productions are infiiiiDely more 'various— labour 
would be cheeper^^ita extent is more considerable — 
. and it would afford a good retreat tOUboselAmedcans 
' who, having lost ever^ thing by. the reralationt are 
■■ now dependant on our government, ' who might ^- 
tribute lands amongstitbem, and the ^means 'of 'con- 
veyance and temporary existence. there," ■■ 
' 'i."Many of \h& inbajtntants of the Isles of. France 
ttifd'^ Bourbon, who do not .understand' their .true 
X'interttstEl, imagine, that if ' Franoe-undertoke ta colo- 
nize' Mada^scar, It .will iritdrferd with ibeir j)n>perty ; 
'^>and''tfaat:^atli'the interest i of ^the.gtivernment, ansing 
AH>m their interoooEBe wbhiUui Indian cohwi^ beibg 
i .oonc^nteatedjoii! a^spoll ytlfioh trouldi;3taDd in oeodiof 
.ttatt>it3J|>Kateetioo,. the other kIgb: wouldbe iabsolntely 
i -oieglefted.! iTtieee^alAcniB aF&.Tunfoundecl;; for 'the 

gnvf^rnmftnt can nRypr ht^vp n mnrp Axvfi^t interest in 

■Ifl»t^BSj^^i^''Wt'W5,,,a(^d ,B,ourbon,,tihaR when 
'.^'baviDg'a'nnore importmit.cioLoay in their neigUKMr- 
'■ ''hcibd; iHey may fisar'itbat an-' eneniy *riU annoy tHem 
^ in' tire jMJS^ession of' the ^riwcT^a/j^y seizing tfte etwi' 
* r)«fl«-..^B^i«i%Jkeulskffif Sr^npe,:wn bp^wngi^^ 
mily<as'« mitila4ry>pias^i and'Bpurhto'iasiits' niaga^ine. 
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If France have no other possessions in India — if 
she detennine' not to. invade Madagascar-r-and if 
ber Asiatic commerce must remain upon the same 
footing as at present, ^he ought immediately to 
abandon two burdensome isles which are not vcorth 
the expense of goveroiDg, and of the protection they 

. demand, only inasmuch as they will serve alternately 
for posts of attack and defence.*" 

WhfUever professions the French may have nutde 
of their love of liberty, they do not seem at thit^ 
more than any former period, to have had much idea 
of extending the blessings of it to other nations. 
The desire, of a^andisement seems to haVe super- 
seded every principle of justice and humanity. The 
exp«ience of the past too, liad thrown but little 
light into their minds ; for we here find an. aocreifited 
agent of the French government, coolly talking of 

'. invading ooe of the largest islands in the worli, 
whose prowess they had had muy opportunities of 

' feeling, and' whose' jealousy was never; to be over- 
reached. Suchi an attempt, had it been made^ wotdd 
hare met with no better success than Uie former ones, 
it is true the reins oi govHument in FtaucC) had 

* We hare giveil a btetal traDslatioa of this caiiotis passage, 

- wfaicfa a&rds d)« atroBgeat possible illustration of tbe tnilhi«f 

, Bepyowsky's nanatiyo, as it reipects thia, , ceodttct qi liie 

goverameatat the Isle of Fruice : and it sets the folly of the 

French minister of that period in a striking light, in consigning 

' tbe care of providing fiir the infant colony at Madagascar, to a 

Mt of men who bad srerj indaBemait to ^nnt its wceeai. 
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been seized by one whose enerjgy ^mct per^verance 
\i'e^e carried to excteas, and who, if he had resolved on 
the conquest of Madagascar,- and a cqniinuatiDD of 
peace had favoured the enterprise would have ven- 
tured much to carry it inta execution. But the 
distance at which Madagascar lies from Fr-anoe, the 
jealousy of the neighbouring colonies, wid the in- 
' creasing^ vigilance of the natives, would have baffled 
the attempt. Though easily beaten^ that people will 
' neVer be amquered; but, secure in their forests and 
lofty mountains, which are inaccessible to Europeans, 
'they possess the means of continually annoying an 
6nemy, and thereby preventing his reapii^ any 
'adraDtage from the possession of die country. . 
"" Other projects' sodn called off the attention of the 
' FrehtA '■ from the subject of colonizing Madagascar. 
' The war broke out in Europe with greater violence 
'than -ever, during which, iostead of incMasing the 
' ' dumber of her dependencies, ' notwithstanding her 
'extensive' success. .at- home,- France saw her coioi»E8 
'fell one after another into the hands of her perse- 
' Vering rival. It was long hefoi^ Great Britdi^«ould 
' eff^t tiie reduction of the Isles of IVanoe iEmd 
''Bourbon. ' Engaged in extensive maritime enter- 
prises in-the 'European seas, her fleets were btraHy 
employed, and the squadron wiiich wffiS' sent E^ainst 
' those "distant ' islands, was >toO Weak to eiS&A the 
' (yorpose. Great braveryTrtts^ displaced in tfee ©ogage- 
'toents which took place between tlire opposing; Bfjuad- 
rods^ and H tao^tig was eflfeoted by-tiW H^li^'on 
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the Isle of France : but an unfi^tuoate ci^cuIn^taflce 
havii^ occasiuoed the .dostructKHi o(. soqie of.tfie 
British aUps, the troops wbo had ; landed) were 
obliged to Burreoder, ba,viQg no hopes of relief. The 
French flag therefore rode triumphant. in those s«a8 
■for a time. ., ' f . . 

la 1607, ft party, of Ftvnchmen went from the I^Ie 

' Qt ' France to form ao eateblisfament at Foule Poipte; 

buttiaviag uafortanately chosen the sickly; se^^n.^r 

' the expedidbu; tbey were taken off almost to a oo^n 

by the.feven ' , ■ . i 

The coDtipual interruption .which the British Ka^- 

India. trade experieacedfrom the Fi^ch uuisMs, 

rendered: lit absolutely • necessary for the govermiKpt 

to effect' the reduction of their strong hplds m the 

Isle of France. This annoyatice contiaue*^ long a^ 

. the French pow>er <m^ the ContlQei^ of India- «ras 

onnibilatedi.aiid was; oirried-to aa alaniiing eaigtevt 

: It was: caliMdaled. that, the value of the pnze»,MT0(d 

;- iaftd the Isle of Fi:afipe in ten ^yearSi. amounted to 

tmt nuUions ai^ <ai hsJg , The vessels tjiu^, tabeo ^y«re 

I emptied ofl their. catigoeEi and soldi to ttje.Arabsi .by 

]>whoDL thay were:aftei;ffarda tateo lPiC^ut(;^,(Mid 

resold.'. .Atileogthtjin 181ft n , competent fisp^ijjpn 

,!wasl lUted Au(. a«d' despat^rhed a^anat ,'tt^ Islp of 

I fnance^ which su<;«eeded ,in reducing; jL /. .Nw.did 

>,tbey. meet M-ilh, that ,yigQrous,i»flWtwifi¥;,iW[hicbtttey 

^peetedi .- >After( a stort .coQlie&t,. ith^, gQv^mor, ofi^red 

lto<iapit«late,afldlfinaUy siureBde^.thepIawe. [Tl«sre 

.,w«reiat,,tiia»iperiDd.ip,tbeharboprj,-$ij fri^l^s, thrpe 
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Indiamen, ahd tw«ity-four large merctytnt vesseU, 
all of which fell of course into- the bands of . tiie 
victors. Soon after, the ' Isle of Bourbon alec was 
taken possession of by the BritUh. 

As soon as these important posts: were reduced, 
the British sent a detachment to Foule Point, and 
another to Tamatave, to take possession of the posts 
previously occupied by the French.* They found 
the natives well satisfied with the change that had 
taken place. Those who inhabited ^e western coast, 
had long been accustomed to receive vbits from the 
Bridsh, whose Indiamen made a point of touching at 
St. Andrew's or St. Augustine's Bay, for the purpose 
of laying in a stock of firesh provisions and water ; 
and the integrity and punctu^ty the natives always 
ex4>erienced in their dealings ttitb' them, bad excited 
the most &vourable opinion 'va their minds. This 
(pinion, it seems, had long existed ; for as early as 
the year 1720, when Drury was at Madagascar, the 
inhabitants of that part of the country which lies round 
St. Augustine's Bay, looked upon the English as 
tiieir best friends, while a Frenchman was sure to be 
massacred if he made his appearance. The change, 
therefore, which had taken place as to the possession of 
the two neighbouring islands, was very far from being 
disagreeable to the Madegasses, and they have ever 
since shewn the greatest respect towards ^e British. 

* He detachment aent to T&matave, arrived in the sickly 
seasou, in ponseqiience of which most of them were taken'off 
by the fever. 
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When tiap peace took fdace in 1814, the Isl& of 
Boortma (which had changed its name to that of 
Re-union) was ceded to the French in virtue of the 
treaty which was condnded ; but the Isle of France 
(or Muiritius, as it is now more generally called) still 
ecH^nued in tiie possession of the English. 

Soon after thb period, a proclamation w&s i^ued 
by Governor Farquhar, taking possession of dw 
island of Madagascar, in the name of his Britannic 
Majesty, as one of the dependencies of the Mauritios. 
This circumstance appears to have given great olfence 
to the governor of Bourbon, Mon^eur Bouvet de 
Lo^r, who loudly protested against such an act, oa 
the ground that that island liad not been formally 
ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace wbicb 
was finally ratified in 1815. This was at best but a 
negative objection, for he acknowledges in the same 
paragraph, that France has no claim whatever to the 
sovereignty of Madagascar, and therefore she could 
lose no right by Mr. Farquhar's proceeding. But the 
truth is, M. Bouvet de Lazier, like the rest of bis 
countrymen who had prece(^ him, possessed a large 
portion of Jealousy, and probably felt not a little 
galled to see a superior power at his elbow. He 
must also be hilly aware, how very unpopular the 
French were become in Madagascar by their impo- 
litic proceedings ; and the diametrically opposite coo- 
duct of the British, who, instead of oppressing and 
enslaving, sought constantly to enlighten and civilize 
the natives, formed so strong a contrast that he 
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bc^EiD to fear the profitable intercourae they, bad so 
loDg.held with that island would soon qeftse. Another 
drcumstance also probably influenced his mipd on 
this occasion. The Isle of Bputlxm, aa wdl as the 
Mauritius was deeply involved in theslaye-brad^ 
which the British govemment bad renounced ; and 
Governor Farquhar made no scruple . of , avowing 
his detestation of that ab9miDable traffic. Now it is 
very possible that De Lozier might suspect that stfrm 
exertions would be made to efiect the abolition. of 
the slave-trade in Madagascar, sbcmld the . British^ 
with their growing influence, ^in the ascendaucy 
there, which would materially a6fect the French 
dealers in human flesh tmd blood. It therefore 
became him,, who was placed tliere to protect their 
interests, and who had no troubles(Hne scruplea upon 
the subject, to enter his protest against Mr. Faiy]u- 
har's proceedings. The event fiiUy justified bis fei^ 
and we will ^ve him his fiill share of credit for 
vigilance and foresight, however deficient be may 
have been, in humanity. 

Be this as it may, we find the worthy Governor 
Farquhar, steadily persevering in the course be had 
adopted, and without regarding the clamours of those 
who wanted to be his enemies, exerting himself to 
fMxjmote tiie welfore of every honest laan under his 
protectioo.* 

• This task vas attended with do little difficulty; madi 
opposition was made to die regulatiaDs, and at one period a 
OODspiracy was formed and nearly matured, for exiirpaliag tite 
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In 1815, a party was sent over to form an 
establishment at Vort Louquez*, with the consent of 
the neighbouring chiefs. An unfortunate circum- 
stance, however, occasioned the destruction of the 
whole party. It appears, one of the petty chiefe, 
named Chichi[», was disappointed in not receiving a 
present from the settlers, and went to a Mr. Burch, 
who was appointed to superintend the settlement, to 
demand a piece of blue cloth. This demand met 
with a refusal; a quarrel ensued, and some abusive 
language having been used by the chief towards 
Burch, the latter was imprudent ienough to strike him ; 
upon -which oneof the British party was instantly 
shot. The affair, however, was, by the intervention 
of the friendly chiefs, made up, apparently to the 
satisfaction of Chichipi, who requested Mr. Burch 
and his party to meet him the next morning to settle 
the matter in a more formal manner. Not suspect- 
ing any treachery, Burch complied, and they went 
unarmed to the place appointed for the meeting. 
But while engaged in the negociatJon, a signal was 
given by Chichipi, upon which a party of armed 

British from die Mauritius. Happily the plot was discoveTed, 
and the conspiratorB were placed under confinement. The 
^rmness disi^yed- by Governor Farquhar on this and all 
occasions, and also by Mr. Hall, who was left in command, . 
when die former returned to England to submit his plans to the 
British government, secured them from any fresh attempts. 
* This Port lies towards the noHh<eastera extremi^ of the 
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bfttivda 'advaMied apd mossacretjl every m^ except 
one, who was wounded, but exerted himself so far as 
to reach the sea shore, whece be threw himsdf in 
and was picked up by a boat He was, however, so 
much exhausted with loss pf bloo4. and &Ugue, that 
be died shortly after. 

A^ soon ,aS',thi3 otelanpholy ^hir came to be 
JcDown at the Mauritius, Goverqor Farquhar sent a 
deputation under the command of Captain L^tt, to 
make enquiry concerning it. They soon learned that 
Cbichipi was the only chief implicated in the busi- 
ness, and that his infamous conduct was so tar from 
being approved by the rest, that be was obliged to 
abscond with his accomplices, and for some time 
subsisted in the woods, not dai-ing to appear in 
society. He was shortly after apprehended by the 
natives, and having undergone a regular trial, was 
condemned by the tribunal of the country, and ex- 
ecuted upon the spot where the massacre took place, 
although nearly allied to several chiefs. Two others, 
who were principals in the business, and whose names 
were Samireci and Caesar, were condemned by the same 
court, but they found means to conceal themselves so 
as that their place of retreat was not discovered. 

Governor Farquhar was so well convinced by 
these proceedings, of the friendly disposition of the 
chiefs, that another party was sent to establish 
themselves at Louquez. As soon as they arrived, 
the neighbouring chie& voluntarily came forward and 
tendered their friendship and alliance. Nor was this 
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*\l: ebA^ideritig that tiie anhappy offiur iriueh bad 
t&ken ' place, required more' ample amends, they 
ceded to the dettl&rs titi ektensive tract of land and 
large herds of cattle, the former being guaranteed to 
them by a solemn act of cabar, in right of a previous 
purchase. 

71103 ended this unfortunate affitir, and ever aiace 
'tbe Briti^ have been upon the most amicable tefms 
with the natives. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Two Native Chiefa tent to the Mauritius for Education — 
Character of Radama, King of Ova — Hie xealfar the 
Civilization of Au People — Proclaiau the AboUtion of 
the Slave-lVade — Not obeyed — EmbeetyofMr. Haetie 
for the purpose of treating with. Radama far the 
Abolition — Arrival of the Dentation at Tamatave 
— Journey to Ova — Public Reception — Various Cou' 
ferences on the Subject of the Abolition — Firmness of 
the King in demanding Instruction for his People, and 
the prudent Conduct of Mr. Hastie — The Abolition 
fnaily determined on, and the Proclamation published 
— Joy of M« ^tteet—Importaat Coutequeacts — 
' Concluding R^ections. 

Ik the year 1816, in the month of September, the 
tyiQ brothers of Radama, the king of Ova* were 
a^ to the Mauritius to be iDstru(;ted in a^ 
English education. The names of these young 



. * From tlifi Moonnt giren by the Rer. Mr. Jones of the situa- 
'tioaofTsDBnanve,thecapital of Ova.orratherofhia route thithei, 
that diatriot lies oevly in the qentre of the island. The reader 
will &Bd Tananarive in the map: but as it is not iDserted in any 
other maps that we have men, we cannot of couTse speak to 
the exact correctness of its lituatioD ; if, however, Hr. J.'s 
accoimt is conect, there cannot be any great error in the spot 

we iMTfl fewd DO. 
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princes were Maroutaiique and Rbaovi, the former 
ten, and the latter eleven years of age. In the 
acquisition of learning, they displayed considerable 
parts, and having now returned to their native island, 
great expectatioDs are entertained of the beneficial 
result of their visit. 

Radama appears to be a man of very superior 
understanding, aiid talents for governing. He is 
about- thirty years of ^e, of an affable and cheerful 
disposition, and of a strong intelligent mind. In 
his intercourse with his subjects, he is kind and 
familiar, and they almost adore him. He speaks 
French, and h^s also some little knowledge of English, 
and has a great desire to have the latter taught 
generally amongst his people. 

The idea of civilizing the island of Madagascar, 
has taken such strong possession of bis paind, that he 
has determined to make any sacrifice in order to 
accomplish it. At tile period of which we have jost 
spoken, his intercourse with the English began to 
open his eyes to the true state of the Madegasses, 
"and to the means necessary to civilize them.* 

" The conduct of Gorernor Farquhar towttrds the Made- 
gttsses is abore all praise; and trhile it has attadied the hearts 
of that simple and afiectibDate people to him and his country- 
inen, it reflects the highest honour upon tiie British nation. We 
bust the wordiy gove^or will lire to see, in a still greater 
degree, the happy effects of die moderation and benw(denc« be 
has manifested in his conduct tmvards them: at this period it 
influenced the native chiefs so far, aa to induce them to renounce 
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There cannot be a more noble sight, than a man in 
high station, and possessing great influence over those 
below him, studying to promote their weltare. But 
the grandeur of such an object is far more striking 
when the previous habits and intercourse, and thie 
immediate personal interest of the acting character, 
are directly opposed to such an attempt. Petfer 
the Great, burst asunder the chains of barbarisCn 
in Russia, and in a very few years laid a solid feuur 
dation for that system of civilization and freedom, 
which is rapidly advancing under its present monarch. 
£very one must allow that to have been a splendid 
instance of decision and perseverance ; but after all, 
that Pnnce cannot be said to have acted upon 
original ideas, — he was brought up amongst books ; 
and if in the earlier part of his life he had not 
mixed in foreign society, he had bectune well versed 
in the history of other nations, particularly that o^ 
England, which certainly served him for his mod«l. 
Whatever, therefore, his acuteness and strength of 
mind were, those qualities were enlarged and called 
into exercise by the constant contemplation of ex- 
ample. 



then annual attack on the island of Johanna imd (he Comoros. 
This change, which we h&ve before alluded to, was efi«cted 
about the year 1816, soon after the unfortunate affair at Port 
Loquez; and the voluntary Telinquishment of such a source of 
adTantag;e3, upon the h&tk representation of Govembr F., indi- 
cates a degree of mord feeling that few would expect to find 
aniongat a race of savages. 



/ 
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But k'is otherwise with the prince we are wri^g 
of. Bred up from ins iotincy amongst savqges, be 
had never been taught to appreciate the value o( 
civilized sode^, — while tbe large revenue which he 
derived from the slave-trade was calculfUed to harden 
his mind against any iniprov^nent in the coodition of 
his people. Notwithstanding this, no sooner were 
tbe advantages of civilization presented to his view in 
a proper light, than. he determined to ^ect the eman- 
cipation of Madagascar, and to spare neither pfuos 
nor expense in the prosecution of his design. The 
first step towards it we have just related in the sup- 
pression of the predatory attacks on Johanna. This 
was effected by a proclamation of Kadama, who at 
the same time issued another, commuiding the.aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. At that period, however, it 
appears the prince did not potisess sufficient authority 
to enforce his orders. It was indeed a dangerous 
st^ to take. The trade had been so long established, 
and was so completely interwoven with the whole 
system of civil, military, and p(riidcal policy in tbe 
-island, that tbe chiefs, who. derived the principal part 
of their revenues from that source, were determined 
to counteract the design ; and had the young prince, 
whose power was then less extensive than at present, 
persisted in enforcing it, the consequences would pro- 
bably have been fatal to him. So little indeed was 
the proclamation regarded, ^at, from the time of its 
.promulgation, to the year 1818, (about two years), 
upwards of seventeen hundred slaves had been sent 
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iiroin tli«tce to the Msuritios alone*. Mad^aacar 
wa^ tiier^re destined still to su^r from the effects 
of the skrve-trad^— but it was for a short time. The 
idteiicourse which the king of Ova kept up with the 
Btitish was of such a nature, that fresh light broke in 
upon his mind daily; and, in the mean time, his power 
and influence over the natives continually idcreased ; 
until, in the year ISfiO, a fresh proposal of a treaty 
for tiie total abolition of the slave-trade, was made by 
the governor of the Mauritius; and Mr. Hastie was 
aptKMnted commissioner to undertake the management 
of- &e Eclair. That gentleman suled from the Mau- 
ritius the bediming of September, having attached to 
his suite theRev. Mr. Jones, a missionary, who had 
previously visited the island. As we shall have occa- 
sion to '^re an account of this gentleman's mission in 
the Appendix, and as Mr. J<mes's undertaking was not 
of a pditieal nature, we shall not anticipate that part of 
our work. Thedeputation arrived at Madagascar on 
the 9th, when tbey landed at Tamatave. The chief of 
thiis place, named Jean .Ren£, was brcAher to the king 
of Ova. He received them in a very courteous man- 
ner, but informed them tiiat his brother was then «h^ 
gaged in a war .against some of the southern chiefe, 

* This aGcotmt, which is Ultea Irom a letter of tbe R«v. Mr. 
BeTBu'a, B8 published in the Transactions of the MisBioDary 
Society, will pye tiie reader some idea of the extent of the traffic, 
and of the consequent miseries H must, for a long Beriee of yean, 
have entailed upon Madagascar, 
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Bod that bb bims^ Iras 9X vet bothiatbe^north wKt 
south. Tbie commissioner alsd leam^ that bofb tbe 
Datives and Europeans at Tatnat^ve, wbo v/ete iotier- 
ested m the slave-trade, were' reserved to do all io thdr 
power to prevent hb proceeding to the interior, and 
thus, if possible, to frustrate the design of his embassy. 

Tlie scene which presented itself at Tamatave,* and 
the nei^bouibood, was of the most heart-rending de- 
scription. Two slave vessels had jiiet made up Uieir 
cargoes, and s^led a few days after the arrival of the 
British; but there were a great number of slave- 
dealers waiting the arrival of more vicUnjs, who were 
expected 'from the interior, the frujt^ of the wars 
wljicb then prevailed. Mr. Hastie despatched a mes* 
seo^r to the ;king of Ova, infbrhiing him of bis arriv^j 
having previously learned that his M^ty had .r0r 
turned victorious to bb capital. <w 

After having refreshed and rested tbems^vesi; ^^ 
set ofi* on :tbdr joiirney, on the l^h of Septembw» 
towards Tananeri(»e, the capital of Ova. The 0)0+ 
thod of traveUmgiis io palanquins, made.like a cbdift 
fixed in the centre of'two^poles^v'liiich are carried on 
tlie ahoulders ,of four bearers (Marmites) ; [\fl>ward8 of 
sixty . of. these bearers were teijjployed to cairy. Mr. 
Hastie's party, with their lu^ge. On their route 
thither, the calculations of the slave dealers at Tama- 
tave, were top fully* rtealized ; for they met upwards 
of tliirteen hundred slaves, fettered and chained toge- 
ther, who were r proceeding from Ova. to tbeforroer 
place for sale! ■ ; ■ '■ ' 
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On their arrival at Ambohitrini*, Mr. Hastie 
received an answer to the letter he had sent to the 
king, in which his Majesty expressed great pleasure 
at his arrival in Madagascar : he also was pleased to 
fissure him of a safe protection for himself and his 
suite, and requested him to make no delay in repair- 
ing to his capital. 

After travelling about two hundred and seventy 
miles, in the course of which they crossed a great 
number of rivers, lakes, and mountains, — ^passing also 
many large and strongly fortified towns and villages, 
they arrived, on the third of October, at the foot of 
the mountain on which Tananarive is situated. 
Here they were ordered to wait the pleasure of his 
Majesty ; and soon alter their arrival, the cannon oa 
the hill were fired. At one o'clock, two persons, 
mountedt and dressed as field officers, came down the 
bill, and informed the deputation that the king would 
be ready to receive them at four o'clock, in a. public 

* Mr. Jones has spelt this Ambwkilrim ; but that orthogra* 
phy is by no means similar to the Madcg;aBse language : aad as 
the town referred to lies amongst tbe Ambohitsmene, or Red 
Hounbuns, it probably bears the same aame. 

t No meation, whatever, of horses, as beiog used on the 
island, has been made before ; nor have we found. In any of the 
French writers, an account of their being conveyed thither, ex- 
cept in one instance, viz.- when Chamargou was governor. It 
■j>pears he generally rode on horseback, and such was the sur- 
prise and terror of the natives, when they first saw that noble 
animal, which was at a battle, that though (en thottsand ttrong, 
they instantly fled, giving it the name of Dian Beliache, or King 
Af tiie Devils. 
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QiaDiier. The two princes, who bad been to the Mau- 
ritius to be educated, next came tf> pay their respects 
to their tutor, Mr. Hastie, who, it seems, had super- 
intended their education. Then came die king's 
secretary, who informed them that his Majesty was 
rejoicing exceedingly at the news of their arrival, and 
that they were to ascend the hill precisely at four 
o'clock. 

As soon as that hour arrived, a messenger caaie 
down to acquaint them that his Majesty was ready to 
receive them, and they immediately began to ascend 
the hill, when a cannon at the summit was fired. 
Xhe deputation passed through two lines of soldiers, 
which reached from the centre of the hill to die royid 
palace, and who presented arms. Witbin the court- 
yard of the donac, was a band of drums and sbell^ 
to the sound of which, numbers of the people were 
dancing. As soon as the deputation entered ^ae 
court-yard, the king ran to receive Mr. Hastie with 
great expressions of satisfiiction and joy. The latter 
gentleman saluted his Majesty in the usual manner, 
by bending one knee, kissing his hand, and laying 
tbereon a piece of gold, saying, Manatsm a totmpaca- 
lahi, or ' Token of respect to you, master!' He tfien in- 
troduced Mr. Jones and the rest of his company, who 
saluted him in the same manner. They then entered 
the palace, and were invited by the king to take ibeir 
seats at a table, on which a plentiful repast was pre- 
pared ; his Majesty sat at the head of it, liaviog Mr. 
Hastie on his right, and Mr. Jones on his left hand. 
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He appeared quite in an ecstacy of joy on the occasion, 
and treated them with the profoundest respect, en- 
quiring concerning his Britannic Majes^, GoTernor 
Farquhar, &c. ~When they departed from the palace, 
they were conducted to a large well-built bouse, which 
bad been prepared for their reception. 

The next morning bis Majesty paid them a visit in 
their new habitation, when Mr. Hastie presented to 
him a letter and present from Governor Farquhar. 
The two princes also received letters and presents 
froin his Excellaicy, with which tbey were greatly 
pleased. 

During the interval from the 4th to the 8th of Oc- 
tobo*, Mr. Hastie held several conferences with bis 
-Majesty, on the subject of the treaty for the abolition 
of ibe slave-trade, but nothing decisive was agreed to. 
It seems a grand cabar had been convened on that 
day, the king being desirous of knowing the senti- 
ments of bis chiefs on the subject. 

To this council Mr. Hastie was invited, and having 
first explained to the chiefs the nature of bis own mis- 
sion, and then that of Mr. Jones, who was also present, 
be descanted upon tbe disinterested conduct of the 
English, in thus seeking an alliance with them ; and 
pointed out the many and great advantages the nation 
would derive from their friendship, if they complied 
with bis request ; and the evils which would unavoid- 
ably ^ue from tbe fiiftber prosecution of a traffic so 
disgraceful and inhuman as the slave-trade, carried on 
as it was In a country so rich in resources, which, if 
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the proposed treaty were ratiiied, would rise in great- 
ness, reader the monarch powerful, and bis people 
happy. 

In answer to this representation, the king pointed 
out the necessity of instrut^g his people in order to 
give them a clear idea of the advantages of the treaty, 
of which he himself was fiilly sensible. Mr. Hastie 
replied, that as long as slavery was permitted, it could 
not reasonably be expected that persons capable of 
instructing bis people, would settle amongst them, at 
the risk of their own offspring becoming the property 
perhaps of their next neighbour. — " Stop the slave- 
trade," sfud Mr. Hastie, " and you will have people 
of every nation visiting your country. The Isle erf 
France is not peopled by French or Ejiglish only. 
On the contrary, you find there people from every 
quarter of the ^obe, because our king and consti- 
tution afford equal protection to alt." He then 
stated that Governor Farquhar would receive his 
free subjects for instruction, and send some good 
artizans with the requisite implements; but that it 
must be his Majesty's own act alone, which would 
induce men of talent and ability to settle in the 
country and improve the people. 

The following day the kmg, who had been in 
consultation with his ministers fi^m day-light, con- 
vened the principal chiefe in the district, and sent 
also to his grandfatiier. At four o'clock he sent for 
Mr. Hastie and Mr. Jones, to attend the cabar, 
where a multitude of persons were assembled. He 
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told them be had maturely considered what hsid been 
said OD the subject of the treaty, and repeated what he 
had urged before, of the necessity of his people being 
instructed ; and requested permission to send some of 
them to England for that purpose. Mr. Hastie 
promised that every means should be taken to pro- 
mote the instruction of his people, and,- adverting to 
Mr. JoneSj and the object of his mission, pointed out 
what had been effected in the South- Sea Islands, 
where, through the agency of a few missionaries, 
idolatry bad been abolished, Christianity embraced, 
wars put a stop to, and the arts of civil life introduced. 
These representations made a strong impression 
on the mind of Radama. On the following day, he 
sent a letter to Mr. Hastie, addressed to Governor 
Farquhar, stating his anxiety to conclude the pro- 
posed treaty ; but as nothing but instruction could 
alleviate the misery of his subjects, and enable them 
to perceive the advantages of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, he could agree to the treaty only on 
condition that he should be allowed to send some 
of his people to the Mauritius and England, 
and that artificers should be sent to Madagascar. 
Mr. Hastie replied, that he was authorised by his 
Excellency, to promise artificers, and to take back 
some <^ bis people for education, but beyond this he 
had no authority. The king sent agun, requiring 
that twenty persons should be sent to England, 
as he was persuaded nothing but such a stipulation 
would reconcile his subjects to the abandonment 
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<rf the slave-trade. After consulting with Mr. Jones, 
who obserred, that it was probable the Missionary 
Society would take some of the proposed Madegasses 
under its protection for education, Mr. Hastie agreed 
that six of his Majesty's free subjects should be sent 
to England. To this proposal Radaoia replied, he 
would see them again in the evening. 

The conference was renewed at the time appointed. 
. Many of the ministers were present, when Mr. 
Hastie went over the arguments he had already em- 
ployed, placing them in the clearest light. He told 
his Majesty that be was set over bis people to 
govern them, and do every thing to promote their 
wel&re ; that be was responsible to the Divine Being 
for what he did ; that that Being was able to remove 
him from his throne, as he had done in the case of 
Buonaparte, and to ^re it to another who would rule 
his people with wisdom, so as to alleviate their 
miseries, and render them happy, like the people of 
Britdn. 

The king, who listened attentively to all that was 
advanced, appeared convinced, and promised to give 
his final answer the following day. After this con- 
ference he sat up with bb ministers till a late hour, 
debating upon the same subject. 

The next morning, being the 1 1 tb of October, be s&A 
Mr. Hastie his final determination ; which was, tiiat 
the treaty should be signed that day, and the former 
proclamation, requiring the immediate cessation of the 
slave-trade, republished, provided Mr. Hastie agreed 
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to take twenty of his subjects for instruction ; ten Xo 
proceed to the Mauritius, and the other ten to 
England. The critical moment which was to dedde 
the weltare of millions, was now arrived : it was an 
awiul one for the British agent, and such he felt it to 
be. A momentary struggle took place in his mind, 
occasioned by the appeal of benevolence in behalf of 
a suflferiog people on the one hand, and the conse- 
quence of going beyond the authority with which he 
was invested od the other. The contest however was 
short : with a magnanimity which has conferred eter- 
nal honour on his name, after consulting with Mr. 
Jones, who possessed no power or authority to go 
beyond what he had said the day before, he declared 
Ms detenoination to agree to Radama's proposal, even 
if he himself were obliged to bear the expenses of the 
ten Madegasse youths, who were to be seat to 
England. The treaty was accordingly agreed on, a 
cabar convened, the proclamation published, and 
despatches immediately forwarded to the different 
districts, to put an entire stop to the selling of slaves 
to merchauts for exportation, from their own country. 
The proclamation was as follows : — 

" Inhabitants of Madagascar ! 
" You are none of you ignorant of the friendship we 
enjoy with the governor of Mauritius, and the devoted 
attachment we have avowed to him : his^ttention, 
unlike that of all other foreign nations, which have 
visited our shores, has been directed to increase our 
tS 
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happiness and prospmty : he has never deprived us 
of our ri^ts and properties — he has not suffered the 
white men to carry off our children into slavery— he has 
salt us people to teach us arts and industry unknown 
to us before ; to defend us against our enemies, and 
to prevent famine by a more extended cultivation. 
We are happier and safer since the establishment of 
British dominion in our neighbourhood, and we are 
^teftil to our good Father, who has procured for us 
these blessings. 

" His nation and king have made laws to prevent you 
from being carried out of your island into slavery; 
and he has punished such of the whites as have pre- 
sumed to violate this law. 

" He has called on us to assist him in this work for 
our own benefit, and he has promised h|s powerful 
assistance to punish such as may he refractory or 
disobedient. 

"We willingly agree to this proposal of our Father; 
and we humbly declare, that if any of our subjects, or 
persons depending on our power, shall henceforward 
be guilty of selling any slave or other person, for the 
purpose of being transported from the island of 
Madagascar, the person guilty shall be punished by 
being reduced to slavery himself, and his property 
shall be forfeited to me. 

" Let my subjects then, who have slaves, employ 
them in planting rice and other provisions, and in 
tt^ng care of their flocks and herds — in collecting 
beee-wax and gums, and in manufacturing cloths and 
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other articles which they can sell. I set them the 
first example myself, by abandoning the tax payable 
to me upon the sale of slaves for exportation. 

" I direct my brother Jean R6n6, and oth erchiefe 
upon the sea-coasts, to seize for their own useand 
profit, all such slaves as may be attempted to be 
exported in their respective provinces : they will also 
give every support and assistance to the govenunent 
agent of Mauritius, in the execution of his duties. 

" I command all my subjects and dependants, and 
invite all my allies, to abstain firom any maritime 
predatory excursions whatever ; and, more particulariy, 
neither to practise nor allow of any attack or attempt 
upon the fiiiends of our ally, the British nation. 

" It has been usual to make an annual attack upon 
the Sultan of Johanna and the Comoro Islands. Our 
good friend, the governor of Mauritius, dissolved the 
meditated attack of last year * ; and we now join with 
him in,forbidding any further enmity to the king, or 
inhabitants of the Comoro Archipelago, or other 
islands on the coast of Africa, or north Archipelago, 
under the pain of our most severe displeasure ; and of 
incurring the punishment due to pirates, of whatever 
nation or people they may be. 

" Such is rm) will; — let it be known to every in- 
habitant of this island ; it is for their own happiness 
and their own safely, to pay obedience to this pro- 
clamation. (Signed) " Radama." 

" Ortofter 23, 1817, 
" Renewed, October 11, 18aa" 

* See p. 264.— Note. 
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It is impossible to ^ve aa adequate idea of the 
^ect the signing of the agreement produced : thou- 
sands of natives were assembled around the palace, 
waiting, with the most anxious susp^ise, the deter- 
mination of an afiair, which involved consequences of 
such vast importance to their future welfare. But, as , 
soon as the happy result was announced, and the 
British flag hoisted in union with that of Madagascar, 
a burst of transport, the spontaneous tribute of a 
grat^l and feeling people to their monarch for the 
ffA of liberty, shook the palace, and overpowered the 
thunder of tlie canntm which were firing on the hill. 
Every eye, every countenance beamed with delight; 
every heart swelled witli grateful emotion ; and in the 
midst of the exhilarating scene, the British agents in 
this work of beaevolence and humanity, were beheld 
with almost as much veneration as if they had de- 
scended from heaven to confer the blessing of freedom 
upon man; — enviable indeed must have been their 
feelmgs on that occasion. If one situation in life is 
better calculated than alt others, to raise an human 
being above every selfish consideration, and to pour 
into the heart a flood of overwhelming sensations of 
delight, it is such an one as that in wliich these good 
men found themselves, when, with tears of joy in their 
eyes, they beheld the happiness of the people around 
them, and reflected on the immense consequences that 
must result from the transaction of the last few mo- 
ments that had so quickly glided- into eternity. * 

* We recollect but one instance in modern history that can 
be compared wiUi it,— but one man whose public acts coulJ 
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Immediately after the signing of the agreement, his 
Majesty ordered the necessary preparations to be made 
for the fulfilment of its conditions ; and a few days after, 
the selection took place of the young persons to be sent , 
to England and the Mauritius for education. A great 
competition ensued as to whose children should 
have the king's permission to go, it being considered 
a very high honour. Such was the eagerness mani- 
fested, that one person said he would ^ve three 
thousand dollars for permission to send his child : 
" "Well," said the king, " give me fifteen hundred, 
and be shall go." After a little hesitation, the man 
answered he would ^ve that sum. " Well," rejoined 
the king, "as you are in earnest, and sincere in your 
request, he shall go for nothing." The selection 
was made from amongst tbe children of the richest 
and most respectable people in the capital. Princes 
Rataffe, and Endrian Semisate, brothers-in-law to 
Radama,- were deputed to conduct these youths to 
tiieir destination, the former to England, and ' the 
latter to tbe Mauritius. 

As soon as the treaty was promulgated, the slaves, 
which had been conveyed to the coast for the purpose 
of being exported, were sent back into tbe interior 
to be employed in husbandry and other domestic 

reader him tbe subject of siimlar feeling. We need only 
mentioa the name of Clarkson, and the " AbolitioD," and 
the Reader's grateful reflections will supply the rest. The cir- 
cumstance we have been relating, is an additional triumph to 
that great man. 
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occupations. Such was the vigilance of the officers 
appointed to superintend the observance of the pro- 
clamatioa, that not a slave was sold or sent out of the 
country, and the European slave-dealers were con- 
' strained to retire confounded and dismayed at their 
disappointment. 

Prince Rataffe, who was to accompany the youths 
destined for England, arrived in this country with 
hb charge, some time in the spring of the present 
year (ISSl), uid committed them to the protection 
of the directors of the London Mbsionary Society. 
AAer staying a few months, during which he was 
gratified with a sight of every thing in London 
worthy of observation, he departed again for his native 
country, in company with several persons whose in- 
tention was to settle at Madagascar. 

We have now brought the political history of this 
interesting people down to the present period ; and 
after having gone through such a detail of pertidy and 
crue%, as well on the part of the natives, as their 
invaders ; the Reader will feel relieved and gratified, 
to leave them in so imposing an attitude, as it respects 
both their moral and political state. With regard to 
the former, they appear before us, relieved from a 
scourge which has for ages brutalized their character, 
cramped their ener^es and talents, and prevented 
their improvement. Their country is now free of 
access to men of liberal and enlightened minds ; and 
when the amiable dispositions of the natives, and the 
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ample resources for commercial and scientitic specula- 
tion, come to be generally known, it will undoubtedly 
be visited by many who have hitherto been kept away 
by the dark character its inhabitants assumed, under 
the baneful influence of the slave-trade. Taught by 
bitter experience to doubt the sincerity of Europeans, 
and to consider them as their greatest enemies, the 
Madegasses have hitherto presented the appearance 
of a beast of prey — tamed, it is true, but possessing tbe 
power and disposition to revenge the first slight insult, 
frequently yielding to the suspicion that past treachery 
had excited, and anticipating such aggression where it 
was not intended. It was impossible that any effec- 
tual improvement could be made in their condition, 
while the slave-trade existed. Religion and morality 
could not be inculcated, while the example of the 
slave-dealers was so directly opposed to their dictates. 
Education could not be imparted to a people who 
were continually shifting their habitation, to avoid 
the attacks of their powerful neighbours. Agriculture 
could not be attended to when the crops were every 
day liable to be destroyed by predatory incursions ; 
nor would any one have attempted to introduce 
the civil arts and manu&ctures under the bare pos- 
sibility of bangjcarried into slavery. Now, how- 
ever, the desire of the natives for instruction may be 
safely gratified ; improvements in agriculture, and a 
more extensive cultivation of tbe ground, will undoubt- 
edly take place. Artizans and manu&cturers may now 
safely settle amongst them, having the certainty of 
{wotection from the civil power ; and a cessation of 
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a probable result at no distant period under the present 
monarch, the natives will have a breathing time for 
reflection, and for attending to those religious and 
moral duties which hitherto have neither been im- 
parted, nor have they had the opportunity of receiving 
them. 

As to their political state, it is absolutely anomalous. 
It is the only country in tlie world possessing such 
resources and capabilities of every kind, that is not 
either appropriated by an European power, or from 
which some one of them does not derive a portioD of 
its resources. Our fleets and armies have traversed 
the globe from one side to the other, until there is 
scarcely a considerable spot but may be accurately 
described from recent observation. But of this coun- 
try coji^ratwely nothing is known ; and if we wbh 
to obtain authentic information on the subject, we 
are constrained to refer back to the historical pages 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; to seek 
it from such sources as, in any other case, the man of 
science would either reject with scorn, or refer to, 
from motives of curiosity alone, to ascertidn how far, 
in those ages of credulity and deception, they fell 
below the present generation, in accuracy of know- 
ledge, and fidelity of description. 

Nor is this the only singularity of their case. Hi- 
therto we have been taught to consider them as a race 
of savages, possessing no other useful qualiiications, 
as individuals, than physical power; and consequently 
doomed by nature, as well as hard fete, to unceasing 
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slavery — as iocapa'ble of receiving moral instruction, 
or of comprehending the nature of those political 
arrangements which distinguish the politer and more 
intelligent nations of Europe — much less have we 
believed them susceptible of those moral causes to 
which the superiority of one nation over another is 
to be ascribed ; and, consequently, to sup[>ose them 
desirous of mental improvement, as the means of at- 
taining political greatness, is an idea that, tea years 
ago, would have been treated with ridicule by any 
man of common understanding. 

Before, however, their intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain had existed, the period just mentioned, these 
blanders have burst upon the view of astonished 
Europe, as the imitators of their new ally, and the 
resolute candidates for national greatness ; — wrench- 
ing off the fetters with which their energies have been 
confined, — discontinuing those practices which are 
inconsistent with a state of civilization, — eagerly seek- 
ing the means of emancipation from ignorance and 
superstition, — and commencing a political career which 
bids fair to rival, in substantial greatness and strength, 
some of those nations who have hitherto treated her 
with insult and scorn. 

We now find that if Madagascar has remuned in 
a state of barbarism, Europeans have actually caused 
it If perfidy and cruelty have marked her character ; 
if war and rapine have desolated her provinces; if her 
population has been kept down, and her children 
transported to foreign climes, to linger out a miserable 
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existence in unavailing sorrow ; it is European avarice 
and cupidi^ that have excited it. On ttie other 
hand, if she have never till now received moral and 
religious instruction; if she have never been instructed 
in the arts and manufactures ; if she have never been 
taught to respect the rights of her neighbours, nor to 
appreciate the natural advantages she possesses ; — it is 
because the dissemination of these blessings were to- 
tally inconsistent with the continuance of that accursed 
traffic, which, there is every reason to believe, consti- 
tuted the main object of France, in retaining posses- 
sion of her as a dependency. 

Probably some of our readers may think that we 
have reflected with too much severity on the conduct 
of the French at Madagascar. We confess we have 
felt strongly, and have found it difficult to speak in 
softer language. With regard to their transactions on 
the island in the first instance, some excuses may be 
admitted, perhaps, on account of the darkness of the 
age, and the imperfect knowledge which then existed, 
of civil and religious liberty ; but when we see men 
growing in crime as they advance in intelligence, and 
using their superior knowledge in subjugating, enslav- 
ing, and tyrannizing over their fellow-creatures, their 
principles can no longer be doubtfiil ; and it becomes 
the duty of every one who has occasion to speak of 
tliem, to enter a decided protest against them, an 
omission of which implies a sanction of their conduct 
In the history of Madagascar, the slave-trade forms 
a prominent feature, as having at least retarded its 
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civilization ; — and the unprincipled and lirutal nature 
of the trade, renders it impossible to speak in- terms 
too bitter of it and its abettors. There v/as a period 
when the present French government might have 
retrieved its character, and, without ani/ act of its 
own, have confirmed the abolition of the slave-trade — 
thereby proving that they had profited by the painful 
experience of the past five-and-twenty years, and the 
example of other nations ; and were, like them, disposed 
to make all the atonement in their power for the mise- 
ries their predecessors had inflicted on the innocent 
Afiricans. That period, however, was suffered to 
elapse withoutany indication of such feelings; and they 
have now identified themselves with all the former rob- 
bers and tyrants of that injured people. If the French 
government, in restoring the slave-trade, (after it had 
been abolished by a stroke of policy perfectly unique), 
intended to present a bonus to the slave-dealers, in 
order to appease them and ensure their concurrence 
with the political changes that had transpired, they 
exhibited a folly and weakness that was worse than 
puerile. But if it was done with a view of securing 
the profits arising from its continuance, which were 
■enhanced by the renunciation of the trade by other 
nations — then" their moral guilt is of the most flagitious 
description, and deserves to be held up to the execra- 
tion of the whole world, Mid to be handed down to 
posterity. Whichever of these motives prevailed, it 
cannot end well if persisted in. Soon or late it will 
draw down the vengeance of that God, who weighs 
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and judges the actions of nations as well as of indivi- 
duals — who sees the oppressor and his victim, and 
has, in bis Word*, declared his hatred of the crime it 
is our object to expose. 

With that Almighty power we leave them, per- 
suaded that every wortiiy mind would cordially rejoice 
with us to see other principles prevail, and a final 
triumph obtained over that accursed feature in Kuro- 
pean policy — the African Slave-trade. 

• 1 •Kmothy i. 10. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Natural History of Madagascar — Oxen — Sheep 
and Goats — Hogs — Porcupines — Beasts of Prey — 
Monkey Tribes — Cats — Rousette — Of Birds — Domes- 
tic Fowls -—■ Pheasants, &c. — Eagles — Wild Fotvl — 
Various Birds — Insects — Breast Leaper — Snaies — 
Scorpiotis, Bfc. — Flies — Silk-vxtrms — Fishes — Whales, 
Bfc. Ifc. — Sea Boar — Various. 

Xhe natural history of Madagascar has at present 
been very imperfectly investigated. The circum- 
stances referred to at the close of the preceding 
chapter, have hitherto rendered it a dangerous task 
for men of science to puraue th«r researches on the 
island, and consequently but little b known respecting 
it. The accounts of tiiie earlier writers are vague and 
uncertain, and contain little more than the native 
names, and a bare description of the various animals 
and plants which the bland contains. The study of 
natural hbtory was then in its in^cy, and a know- 
ledge of it was confined to a very small number ; 
nor was it probable, that men engaged in a series of 
commercial and military duties, with the care of 
providing for and defending an infont colony, should 
find time to attend to scienti6c pursuits. The first 
professed naturalist w.ho visited the bland, was (we 
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ville in his voyage round the world. That gentleman 
visited Madagascar in the year 1769, and spent a 
considerable time in collecting, arranging, and de- 
scribing the various plants and vegetables that he 
met with. His cabinet of preserved plants was 
carried to the Isle of France ; but his exertions, 
however praiseworthy and laborious, were not valued 
so highly eis they deserved. After his death, the 
collection he had made was suffered to fell into 
decay ; and of the manuscripts he had written on 
the subject, which would have been an acquisition to 
iiiture naturalists, nothing now remains but a few 
remarks on the plants described by Flacourt*. 

Since that period, several other naturalists have 
written on the subject; amongst whom the most con- 
siderable was M. Aubert du Petit Thouars. This 
gentleman visited the Mauritius; and although he 
did not pass over to Madagascar, yet, as a great 
number of pluits and trees from the latter place 
had been imported into the former, his accounts 
comprehended them. His work was begun to be 
published upon his return to France, but owing 
to unforeseen circumstances, it was sent into the 
world in an unfinished state ; therefore the natural 
history of Madagascar has not at present been exhi- 
bited in a complete form. 

The field for such enquiries is indeed of an exten- 
sive description ; for Nature has made ample provision 
* Rocbon, p. 162. 
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for the necessities of the animal creation in g^ieral, 
and of man in particular, in this delighttiil island. 
A vast variety of the most useful and ^eeable 
iraits, plants, and roots, are proiiisely scattered around 
him, affording a gratuitous subsistence, requiring 
scarcely more exertion llian the trouble of gathering. 
Tlie plains are abundantly iiimished with oxen, sheep, 
and goats. The fields and woods swarm with game 
of every description, and a variety of quadrupeds 
fit for food; and the rivers, lakes, and sea-coasts, 
abound with wild-fowl and the most delicious Bsh. 

Honey is foimd in abundance in the woods, and not 
less than ten or twelve kinds of oil are extracted from 
various plants and Iruits. We shall now present the 
reader with the detailed account of these various pro- 
ductions, beginning with the animal creation. 
.. The dMferent species of quadrupeds are by no 
means- numerous in Madagascar, but there is no 
scarcity of those which are to be fciund there. Of 
the cow kind, there are four varieties described by 
trasellers :— one similar to our English ox in size, 
shape, and colour, with long horns*; a second, 
(called by the natives bourjf) has a round head with- 
out h(Hiis; a third kind has horns han^ng qmte ' 
loose, being &stened by the skin to the bead. The 
fourth varie^ is the bison, which, though very different 
from the rest of the cow kind, is ranked by natu- 

* This aDimal b described by both Flacourt and Drury, as 
running wild in the province of Machicones. See Note on 
|>.S4. 
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ralists amongst Uiem. It is a formidBble ammal, hs 
foreparts being very similar to those of a lioo. Its 
skin is black, and it has a long shaggy mane and 
beard, a small bead, fiery eyes, a capacious forehead, 
and veiy large horns, the points of which are wide 
enough apart for three men to sit between them. 
Behind the shoulders grows a bunch almost as large 
as th^ of a camel, covered with hair. In a wild 
state they are very furious; the natives take them 
in pita which they cover with boughs of trees. All 
these species grow very large in Madagascar, and 
an sometimes found to weigh eight hundred pouods. 
Tbeir flesh is excellent beef; and a plentiful supply, 
at a reasonable rate, can always be obtained by our 
£tut-India ships whenever they touch at tlie island. 

Besides these, some travellers have mentioned the 
buffalo as bdng found at Madagascar ; but as that 
fuumal has often been confounded with the bison, and 
as Flacourt does not mention it, we may suppose it 
does not exist there. 

The sheep and goats are plentiful ; the former 
art) similar to those found at (he Cape of Good 
Hope, having large flat tails, waging from twenty 
to tbirty pounda. The mutton ia excellent, and 
Rochon affirms that the wool it of a good quality ; 
but on this head we are sceptical, as other travellers 
assure us that it partakes more of tbe nature of hair 
than wool, which is generally tbe case in tropical 
countries. It is found that in warm climates, and 
on luxuriant soils, tbe wool of any sheep degenerates, 
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and assumes more of the quality of hain* Goats 
are found throughout the island both in a wild and 
tame state. Flacourt assures us, that they kid three 
times a year, and frequently bring forth four at a time. 

There are abundance of bogs both wild and tame ; 
the flesh of the latter is very luscious and whole- 
some, from their feeding on land tortoises and eggs, 
plenty of which are to be found in the thickets and 
amongst the long grass. The wild bog b described 
by Flacourt as having two short horns growing out 
of the snout towards the eyes, from which circum- 
stance Bufibn has supposed it to be the Babyroussa, 
vbich u also called by some travellers " the wild 
boar of Africa." The flesh of these latter is reckoned 
good when &t, but the natives eat neither, having 
ttdopted that part of the Mahometan discipline after 
the example of the Arabs who conquered the island. 

Porcupines are very numerous, and although theif 
flesh is flabby and insipid, it is much esteemed t^ the 
natives. They sleep some months under ground, 
and lose their quills aX that time. 

Hedge-hogs toe also to be found every where, sad 
have the saine diaracter and habits as those of Europe. 

The Tanrec and Tendrac, are animals of a very 
singular description. The former is about the size of 
a rat, and the latter as big as a cat, but longer in pro- 
portion to its bulk. They are of the hedge- hog species, 

• Bufibn, Vol. XXIII. p. 168. It is an obserratioo too 
GOnun<Mi to enlarge upon, that the richer the pasture the c 
the Wool. 

V 2 
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being covered with a stiff kind of prickles. The 
teadrac has a long snout, with which it roots like the 
hog, and it also grunts and wallows in the mire. 
Its feet are like those of a rabbit ; and in the rainy 
season it burrows a considerable way into the ground, 
in a sloping direction, m^ng a zig-zag sort of a hole^ 
finishing towards the surface : here it remains in a 
torpid state for some weeks, during which it loses its 
bristles, which grow again when it revives. The 
natives are partial to tbe flesh, and take great pains 
in hunting it. 

Tbe baboon (called by the natives trdlrgtratra) 
grows to an enormous size, being, according to 
Flacourt, as large as a heifer of two years old, and 
consequently must be at least seven feet high when 
standing on its hind legs. It is a very savage and 
untractable animal, and its imperfect and hideous 
resanblance to the human form gives it an horrific 
appearance. The natives are very much afraid of it, 
and it also flies from them. 

There are very few beasts of prey in Madagascar, 
and those are of a diminutive size, if we except the 
crocodile, which infests every river, in tbe island, 
and renders it very (Ungerous crossing them, or 
walking on their banks. 

Th^ Fossa is an animal of tbe badger kind. It 
destroys the poultry and eggs. The females and 
young ones are very good eating. 

The Varessa is a species of fox, and is a savage 
animal : there are great numbers of them in tlte 
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woods, and they have been known to attack a single 
man. They have a long tail, and their hair is the 
colour of that of a wolf. 

The native dogs are small, and of the fox kind, 
being similar to that animal both in shape and colour. 
They have now a mixed breed of different colours, 
which are derived from a cross with those conveyed 
thither from France. 

The Antamba is about the size of a large dog, and 
has a round head. The natives describe it in other 
respects as Uke a leopard. It is very ferocious, and 
attacks and destroys men and other animals, but it is 
rarely to be seen, keeping only in the most unfre- 
quented places. 

The Mangarzahoe is a large animal which Flacourt 
supposes to be the wild ass, having a foot like those 
animals, and ears so long, that in descending the 
mountains, it cannot see before it It also brays 
like the ass. 

The Brebis is an unknown animal, described by 
the natives as being the size of a goat, and having one 
horn in the middle of the forehead. It is extremely 
wild, and breeds only va the forests of Antsianacta. 

The tribes of monkeys are very numerous through- 
out the island. The Manghabei, so called from the 
district in which it is principally found, is distinguished 
by its eye-lids, which are naked and perfectly white. 

The Mococo is a beautiful animal about the size 
of a cat, but more slender and longer. It has a tail 
double the length of the body, marked alternately 
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with black and white nogs. Its eyet are very large, 
and surrounded with a broad black space ; its lund 
legs are much longer than the fore (Hies. It sleeps 
with its nose on its belly, and its tail is brought over 
its bead. It is of an ash colour, and its coat is soft, 
gUmy, delicate, and smooth to the touch. It is 
playfiil like the rest of the tribe, but not so mis- 
chievous. 

The Mongooz is smaller than the last-mentioned, 
and is found of various colours. Its coat is soft and 
glossy, and a little curled. 

The Van is a larger animal ; its hair is longer, and 
it has a ruff of long h^r round the neck. It is of a 
savage disposition, and roars something like a lion- 
Great numbers of white monkeys are found in the 
forests of Ampatre and Mabafalles, wluch run in 
troops of forty or fifty together ; and also a grey 
kind, which it Is impossible to taqie, fox if confined 
they are sure to starve themselves to death. 

Civet cats are found in abundance, and their Aesh 
is esteemed a great delicacy by the natives. Gre^) 
squirrels also are very common, but they are seldom 
cai^t alive, and thai are untuneable. 

The Vondsira is like a weasel^ of a reddi3h brown 
colour. It is fond of honey, and has the anell of m/ask-. 

The Saca is a wild cat ; it is very beautiful, and is 
frequently seen in company with the tame ones. The 
lajter have gen»tdly tiie tails twisted round. 

We must not c^nit the Rousette, or ^eat Mada- 
gascar bat. This formidable animal extends its 
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wings four feet from tip to tip, and ha body is a foot 
long from tbe nose to tiie insertion of the tail. In 
eolour, it resembles a fox, and its bead and nose also 
are similar to thai, animal, which has acquired it 
the name of tbe flying fox. Its size in appearance, 
when at rest, is equal to that of a large fowl, and it 
is then seen, enveloped in its wings, and sticking with 
its head downwards at the tops of the tallest trees; 
but when in motion, nothing can be more formidable. 
Clouds of them hover about the woods both by day 
and night, darkening the air, and destro3ring the ripe 
fhiits of the country. Nothing is free from their 
depredations. They devour, indiscriminately, fruit, 
Besh, and insects ; drink the juice of the palm-tree, 
destroy fowls and other domestic animals, unless 
preserved with great care, and often fiisten upon die 
inhabitants themselves, attackh^ tbem in tbe face, 
and inflicting terrible wounds:. They usual^ salty 
out in the afternoon, and are heard at night in the 
forests at more than two mil^ distance, with s horri- 
ble din ; but at the approach of day they b^n to 
retire. These qualitira have caused many to consider 
it as the Harpy of the ancients ; they do not, how- 
ever, deter the natives from eagerly pursumg tbem for 
food, tbdr flesh being delicate uid much esteemed.* 

* We should have beea inclined to doubt thii, hod not Rocbon 
assured ua tbat he frequeutly ate of them and found them so 
good. Travellers are certainly c^n very kungry, but we are 
led to suppose be would not have tovched them whare good 
hnf wa«tobelnd,if be had not f«iind tbem eBtd>k, 
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From quadrupeds, we next descend to tbe featbered 
tribes, which are numerous and interestbg. 

Domestic poultry are plentiful; tbe native ones 
are smaller than those of Europe ; they lay great 
quantities of eg^, and some of them have been 
known to batch thirty chickens at one period of incu- 
bation. Those imported thither fixim France, have 
been found to keep up their size, when not mised 
with others, which "belong to tbe island ; the cock b 
called Acopolabi, and the ben Acopoav. 

The Pintado, or Guinea-fowl, is common, both wild 
and tame : its native name is Acarga. 

There are several varieties of tbe pheasant ; one 
similar to those of France in plumage, and in its 
musical powers : tbe natives call it Acoholahe- 
bale. 

Another beautiful kind has violet feath«^, and a red 
beak : it is small, and tbe 6esh is delicate. 

There are two species of wood-^igeoDs, one with 
violet, uid the other with grera plumage. Tbe turtle- 
dove is also common in tbe woods. 

Black, red, and green paroquets are found through- 
out the island. The green are a species of mock- 
bards, which whistle and imitate all others. There is 
also a scarlet paroquet, which is very difficult to 
tame ; and it does not survive transmigration to 
Europe, except great care is taken to preserve it 
from the cold. 

Of eagles, tliere are three kinds, — the white, the 
black, and the grey. The plumage of all is very 
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beauUM: they are usually found along the sea-coasts, 
and by the sides of the takes. 

There is a small kind of eagle, with white plnnaage, 
to which the French gave the name of the ox eagle, 
from its following the cattle, and living on the flies 
which swarm around them. 

The Phenicopterus, or flamingo, is also found 
tha%, with its brilliant plumage : the native name is 
Sambe. 

The screech-owl seems to bear the same character 
for prescience as in Europe ; the natives call it Vau~ 
rondouk, or "Bird of Death," and assert, that it 
smells from fitrthose sick persons who are in a dying 
condition, and, hovering round the dwelling where 
they lie, utter their doleful forebodings, to the terror 
of the invalids and their relations. 

The spatuld, or spoon-bill, is so called because 
the beak is like that inab-umenL 

Four species of teal are found in the rivers and 
lakes; and a species of coot, as large as a pullet, 
with violet plum^e, and red feet, beak, and head. 

Wild ducks, and mallards, of a variety of plumage, 
are found in every part of the island near the rivers. 
The black and white heron also are fl:«quently found, 
and many other aquatic birds, of which the native 
names alone being given, a detail of them would be 
tecUous to the Reader. 

There is a bird, resembling the cormorant in size and 
appearance, which the French called the guardian, or 
pilot of the crocodile — we suppose, from its associating 
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in sonw measure with that tuiiinal : the natives ^ve 
it the name of Vouron-fangharac-Vahnd. 

The Vouronpatra is a species of ostrich, having 
the same nature and habits as that bird. The natives 
seldom take it, and it frequents the most desert places 
in the woods. 

The Rehoc is of the poultry kind, but mUd, ^xxd 
is found in the woods : — its plumage is violet, and its 
head, tail, and feet are red. 

Lapwings are called Ti-oouch: they are grey, 
speckled with black, and have a- beautiful crest ctf 
feathers on their head. 

Two species of blackbirds, the canary-bird, 
several of the gros-beak kind, partridges, quail^ 
crows, ravens, sparrow-hawks, and kites, baimt the 
woods ; and a great variety of singing birds enliven 
those gloomy recesses, with their mingled and enter- 
tainiog melody, throughout the day ; and when tiie 
greater part of animated ne^re is sunk in lepose, a 
numerous race of nocturnal feathered intruders, with 
less, musical voices, break in upon the awhd stillness, 
and in their turns, and according to their natures, 
participate the bounties of Providence, and exult in 
the enjoym«it of an active existence. 

We have at present, however, met with no 
account of the latter, except one species, called 
Vouron-ambova, which is supposed to prognostieate 
misfortune. Its cry is very doleftil, and resembles 
the whining of an unhf^py dog, or the plunings <^a 
new-bom infent 
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The next branch of natural history that claims our 
attention, is that of insects and reptiles. 

There are several speciea of lizards, the most 
ioterestiDg of which are the diameleoD and the breaat- 
leaper. 

The chameleon .(J%a) has been so commonly 
described by naturalists, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat it. But we do not recollect ever meeting with 
a description of the latter, except in Flacourt Its 
Dative name is Famocantratra ; and it is a small 
animal, which attacttea itself to the baric of trees, and 
beii^ of a greenish hue, is not easily percmved ,- Hh^cg 
it remtuns with its throat open, to receive the flies, 
apidera, and other inlets that approach it, which it 
devours. Thisi animal is described as having attached 
to the back, tail, k^, neck, and the extremity of the 
chin, little paws, or hooka, like those at the end of a 
bat's wing, with which it adheres to whatever it 
attaf^es itself, in such a manner as if it were really 
glued; if a native happen to approach the tree 
where it bangs, it instantly leaps upon his naked 
breast, and sticks so firmly, that in order to remove 
it, they are obliged, with a ra^tr, to cut away the skin 
also. The natives are very much - afraid of this 
animal, and with reason. 

Snakes are very common, and some of tbem we as 
large as a man's tbi^, probably of the Boa constricta 
kind. None of tbe spedes ue at all venomous; and 
though firequeotly bUten by them, tbe natives expe- 
rience no tiirther inconvenience than from the bite of 
any other animal. ' ' 
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Two spedes of scorpions, (Hala) both venomous, 
are found tiiere, one of which inhabits the marshes 
and stagnant waters, where it fr^uently bites the 
cattle, who seldom survive it. There is likewise a 
large black spider, (Vancoho) which is represented 
as the most dangerous insect they have ; if a person 
is bitten by it, be instantly foils into a swoon, in 
which sooK have been known to continne for two 
days, as cold as ice. The remedy used is the same 
as for the bite of the scorpion : — they make a good fire, 
and hold the patient near it, and then pour down 
his throat a decoction of certain herbs, which com- 
monly cures bim. 

Centipedes, ( Anacalife), which are venom(M)s, 
wood-lice, earwigs, bugs, and other oSensive insects, 
are met with in every part of the island. 

The Acalalau is a small insect resembling a bug, 
but not so disagreeable : it is very troublesome in the 
houses, gnawing the furniture and apparel, and mak- 
ing a great havoc. It grows to the size of a man's 
thumb, when it becomes winged, and flies away. 

The Anacandef is a snake, not larger than a 
quill. Sometimes it will get into the bodies of the 
natives, and if not instantly extracted, will gnaw the 
intestines, create the most excruciating pains, and 
even occasion death. 

The species of flies are very numerous, and some 
of them are of the most brilliant colours. Very few of 
them are described, — nor would a detail be interesting 
to the general reader. We will, however, mention 
the fire-fiy ( Hereckeroche), of which there are myriads 
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ID the woods, which at oigbt present an appearance of 
the most interesting description. They sometimes 
light on a house, in such numbers, as to make it ap- 
pear in a blaze. Flacourt was returning home one 
evening, and was alarmed at seeing his dwelling co- 
vered with these insects, believing that it was on fire. 

Toads, frogs, pismires, and weevils, the latter of 
which destroy the rice, are found in abundance in 
their respective haunts. 

There are four spedes of silk-worms, all of thenoi 
quadrupeds. The iirst {Landev6\ produces a single 
cod, like those of Europe, except that they have little 
spines; the second, (LandC'Saraha), form a large 
cod, which sometimes contains five hundred small 
ones ; the third, {Lande-anacau), deposits its pod on 
a species of cypress-tree, near the sea-side : these cods 
hang in strings, and the silk is of the finest quali^.. 
The fourth ,sort, (^Landeoontaque), make their cods 
also single, which are of a quality equal to the last 
mentioned. It is very remarkable, that formerly the 
natives of St. Mary's isle used to eat the silk-woim 
in the chrysalis state, and throw away the silk. 

The tenants of the waters next claim our attention. 
Of these the sea produces whales, porpoises, bonetus, 
stock-fish, sea-unicorns, (nar-whale), rays, doradoesj 
soles, herrings, mackerel, turtle, oysters of a large size, 
cockles, pilchards, sea-paroquets, flying-fish, muscles 
very large and fine-flavoured, mullets, congers, eels, 
(spotted with black, but not eatable), and a large va- 
riety of other fish, of exquisite Savour. 
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There is a fish covered with large thorns: — when 
the back and head is stripped of the skin and flesh, 
it resembles a huoian scull ; the natives call it a 
sea^devil. 

The sea- boar is almost as large as an ox ; it has no 
scales, but it is covered with hair : it has an opening 
upon the head, and a dorsal fin. It has also feet like 
those of a crocodile, small eyes, about fifty teeth on 
each side of the mouth, each as lai^ as the finger ; 
its hairy tail terminates in a point, and Is about six 
fisetlong. 

There are three kinds of sea-tortoises, of an enor- 
mous size. 

Black, white, and red coral is found in abundance, 
and they are covered with sea-shells of every varie^ 
of shape, and the most beautiful colours. The 
excrescences on these coral rocks, form the most gra- 
lesqae and singular appearance; and the corallines 
resemble the different trees and plants that grow era 
land. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Description of Grains and Roots — Fruits, Trtss, Shrvbs, 
and Fltneert — Botanical last, 

M. HE history of the plants of Madagascar, which have 
at present been described, if given at length, would 
constitute too large a proportion of our work. Seve- 
ral botanists have vbited the island, some of whom 
have paid for the gratification of their laudable 
curiosity with their lives, owing to the unhealthiness of 
the climate. It being our object to render this work 
as entertaining as possible to the general reader, we 
shall' give a description of those plants which appear 
to UB most remarkable or useful, with tbeir botanical 
names, as far as we have been able to recognize them; 
and, at the end, give a botanical list of those which 
we have not identified with the former*. 



* A« the botanical ounes were not originally given with the 
fonner, it is possible that some mistakes may have occurred in 
the annexation refened to. But )t may be pioper to remuk, 
ttiat the list is taken entirely from a work on the plants found at 
the Bf anritios, printed a few yean since, by order of iua Excel- 
lency, Governor Farquhu, whidi we have obtBined a sight of, 
at the library of the late Sir Joseph Banks. In this work, 
which contains the names of many hundreds of plants, the 
several eountries from which they were originally brought are 
aanexed to each. 
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Barley, called by the natives, Apanbe: — great 
quantities of this are grown, and it is ripe in the 
month of June. The natives eat it, but it is hard of 
digestion. It grows very high. 

The Voanghembes (^Dolickos) are small beans, 
verj agreeable to the taste, and eaten both green and 
ripe, but are heavy on the stomach : they are sown in 
June, and ripen in three months. 

The Voandsourous are small peas, of the size of 
lentils ; they are sown at the same time with the fore- 
going, grow very easily, and are of excellent taste. 

Antac (Dolichos) is a species of, French bean. 

Voandrou, is a kind of bean, produced with great 
ease; the Ihiit lies underground, with one bean in 
each pod : the leaves are similar to trefoil, and grow 
from the stem without stalks. It is supposed to be 
the Arachidna of Theophrastus. 

The Varvates (Erythrina Indica) resembles the 
caper-tree. It blossoms in the same manner, and 
each ppd contains one small pea, the size of a lentil, 
and. not inferior to the Voandsoorou. It is very fruit- 
ful, and grows to the height of a cherry-tree. Silk- 
worms are fed with its leaves in the province of 
Alsissach. 

Of rice (Otyza Saliva), there are the summer and 
winter kinds. Oftheformer, called Varemimghe, there 
are four sorts, i. e. two white and bearded, the others 
reddish, without beards, and of a rose-colour when 
, boiled. The white rice grows on the high lands, and 
requires but little moisture ; but the red is grown <hi 
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bo^y or marshy lands, and the natives frequently 
use artificial oieaos to promote its cultivation. The 
Vontombre grows only in winter, is smaller, and of a 
bitterish taste. There is still another species, called 
Varehondre, something similar to the first-mentioned, 
but of no account, and only sown where the others 
&il of a crop. Modem botanists reckon eleven 
varieties of rice at Madagascar. 

There are several kinds of yams, (Ignames), the 
general name for which is Ouvi : — they are Ouvi-hare, 
Ouvi-soabei, Cambares, Oovi-foutchi, Ofeque^ Ma- 
vondre, and Maleve, 

The Ouvi-foutchi are the best and dearest; 
they grow to the size of a man's body in a fet 
soil, and one hundred and fifty of their roots are 
worth an ox : — their colour is grey. The Soabeis 
are the next in quality, and about half the size of 
the preceding : — their colour is white. 

The Cambares and Ouvi-hares are of equal size, 
and of a violet colour : the first are nearly of equal 
value with the Ouvi-foutchi, and one plant produces 
three or four roots, whereas the latter seldom jwo- 
duces but one or two. 

The Ouvibares are cheaper than any of the 
foregoing, but of an agreeable quality ; they take root 
easier, and ait the common food of the slaves ; they 
cut them into fixim four to twelve pieces, and plant 
them by handfuls. In eight months' time they are 
ripe. 

The Ofeque is a species of yam that yields a bitter 
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by boUiag, which affords the natives ^an artide of 
traffic. When the, bitter is extracted, the natives 
dry them hard in the sun, and they will then keep 
two or three years, and are reckoned great dainties by 
the negroes. 

The Mavondre root is a kind of rice of the most 
agreeable taste ; ten or twelve roots, about the size of 
a hen's egg, are generally produced frooi .one plant : 
they have the flavour of the chesout, but are superior, 
and lighter on the stomach :' their outside skin is thin 
and bitter, and they are planted whole. 

The Ouvi-maleve differs little from the Soabei foid 
Ouvi-hare. 

Besides these, there are several sorts of Ouvis, 
which grow wild in the woods, and are resorted to 
only on occasions of scarcity, proceeding from war or 
other casualties ; these are the Onvi-in-lasso, Oavi- 
randrej Ouvi-dambou, Fanghitz, Vahala, Fandre, 
Hompouc, with many others. 

The Ouvi-in-lassos have roots of the length and 
thickness of a man's arm, and they grow in the woods 
near the coasts. 

Ouvi-dambous are like vine-roots, and produce 
blackberries with the flavour of musk : their shoots 
die every year ; the leaves are unpleasant, and hard 
of digestion, and are never eaten but in times of great 
scarcity. 

Fanghitz are roots of extraordinary size, being 
sometimes found as large as a man's body. They 
are covered with a thin rind, of a reddish colour, are 
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extremely sweet, easy of d^stion, and diuretic. The 
moisture in them is so great, that they serve botii 
to satisfy hunger and thirst : they grow under low 
hedges. 

The Vatwla grows underground, as large as a good 
sized pumpkin ; they are eaten both dressed and raw, 
and are plentiful io many of the provinces. 

The Hompouc and Fandre roots are well tasted. — 
The ompilampes. and ompizees, a sort of pbilos<^hers 
who live retired ia the woods, where they neither 
plant, sow, nor interfere iu the concerns of domestic 
life, live on these and the last-mentioned nxits. 

The Sonzes (Arum Esculentum) are cabbages with 
very large round leaves ; these have the same taste as 
our cabbages, and the roots tliat of the artichoke 
bottoms. 

Houmius, or Voamitsa, are small roots like turnip- 
radishes, about the size of the thumb ; one plant of 
these produces a hundred in a year. 

There are three sorts of Nenuftkr, with wbite, yel- 
low, and violet flowers : these are small, and eaten 
tike chesnuts, either boiled or roasted. 

The Rangu Zaa is a plant bearing a white flower, 
and its fruit is a species of onions. 

Leeks, purslane, lettuces, carrots, cabbage, four 
sorts of turnips, anise, and mustard, grow here in 
abundance. Hemp also is plentiful ; and nine spe- 
cies of tobacco (Nicotiana Tabacum) are found in 
every part of ttie island. The natives cbew the leaves 
of hemp as well as tobacco, and it has a narcotic effect. 
x2 
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The Bananas (Musa Paradisiaca) grow in tnany 
of the provinces, but chiefly in Manamboule and 
Icondre. There are several species of them, some as 
long and as thick as a man's arm, called Ontzi ; others 
about half that size; others no larger than tlie thumb: 
those called Acondres, are still less, of a green colour, 
growing a hundred in a bunch. These constitute one 
of the principal articles of fisod of the inhabitants : 
they are very nourishing, and, when ripe, will roast like 
apples : they are sometimes gathered in a green stat^ 
and hung up to ripen. In the province of Eringdrane, 
the hark of the banana is beaten and spun into clothing. 

The Ananas {Pignas) grow in great plenty. The 
fruit resembles the pine-apple, and is called the king 
of fruits. Those of St. Mary's island are superior to 
those of the bay of Antongil, and the neighbourhood 
of Fort Dauphin. 

Tlie water-melons are of two kinds, one with black, 
the other with red seeds, and both afford great relief 
during the hot season. 

The musk melons and pumpkins have been im- 
ported thither from France. The gourds are of two 
kinds, long and round ; the long are dressed in the 
green state, and eaten with milk : when dried and 
scooped they are used as bottles. 

The sugar-canes (Saccharum Offianaruni) grow 
in abundance, principally in the provinces of Ma- 
tatane, Manamboule, Antavare, Galemboule, ^ and 
SL Mary's island. There are fourteen varieties of 
it: they are much larger, finer, and produce more 
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sugar than those of the West Indies ; but the natives 
do not understand how to manufacture them to ad- 
vantage, and the chief benefit they derive from them 
is to extract the toupare, or wine. ' 

Voanata is the fruit of a large tree that grows by 
the sea-side ; its meat, though clammy and viscous, 
is nourishing, and it is eaten with milk or salt; the 
wood is very solid, extremely smooth and clean, and 
is veiy proper for building, being not subject to rot 
or to be worm-eaten. 

Vontaca {Cydomum Bengakme) is a fruit the size 
of a quince, full of flat seeds. The juice and pulp, 
when ripe, are of an exquisite flavour, and cast the 
most fragrant smell : the firuit is however hurtful to 
the stomach, if not perfectly ripe; it is called the 
Bengal quince. A wine is made from it which has 
the taste of beer, and is very laxative ; the hogs are 
very fond of the firuit when ripe, and soon get fet 
OD it. 

Vua-bonda bears a fruit like a cucumber, with the 
flavour of a quince. 
Vua-Rha is a species of fig-tree : the fruit is pleasant. 

Diti-azou bears a fruit like a small pear. 

The Fenguiera (Ignaiiea ElastkaJ, is a kind of 
wild fig-tree : it rises to the height of twenty feet, and 
its leaf is nine inches long and four broad ; its fruit is 
round and full of granulary seeds. The natives are 
very fond of it, but it is acetous and caustic. This 
is'the Gujnmphora Madagascarieims, and yields the 
gum-elastic. 
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The Toulove is a bush six or seven feet high: 
its fruit is called the strawberry of Madagascar, 
and is in great estimation with both natives and 
Europeans, being delicate and of a naost delicious 
flavour. 

The Vua Mioa is a singular plant, bodi leaves and 
fruit being as red as coral ; the tatter are very sweet 
and palatable. 

The Vua-too-toac also bears a red fruit of the 
flavour of a strawberry. 

The Anghivi bears a red froit which the natives 
)N}t into thdr drioic, to which it imparts a emir but 
pleasant taste. 

There are several kinds of nutm^, as the Maloo- 
manghit, the Rarahee, the Bashi-bashi, tfae Rhaniia- 
borac, and the Raven Sara. 

TbeMalao'inaiigbU is a )ai^ tree with brown 
bark, stra^bt. trunk, and white wood ; its sap is white 
at first, but being exposed to the ^r, turns as red as 
blood : the fruit is a nutmeg, and its leaves yield a 
sweet aromatic odour. 

The Rarabee is a wild nutmeg-tree, loitier than the 
last : an aromatic oil is extracted from^ its fruit, with 
which the natives anoint their bodies and hair. This 
ml is a spedflc for the scrofula, and an excellent 
stomachic. 

The Bashi-bashi differs but little from the last 
The Rhanha-horac is a wild nutmeg with a large 
trunk, and very dense foliage : it thrives best on 
humid and marshy grounds. 
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The Raven-sara (Agathophyllam Aromaticum) is 
the Madagascar all-spice. This tree is deserving of 
particular notice: its leaves yield, on distillation, an oil 
which partakes of the united perfumes of the clove, 
cinnamon, and nutm^. The cooks in India use this 
perfume in preference to all other spices for ragouts. 
The tree itself grows very large and bushy, and is 
found thriving on every soil throughout the island. 
Its branches grow in form of a pyramid, and its wood 
b white, inodorous, and heavy : its fruit is a real 
nutmeg, flattened at both ends, and has a more 
delicate smell than the leaves. Flacourt says it was 
rare in bis time, because the natives cut it down to get 
attheiruit. 

There is abundance of white pepper (ImU Vitst) 
in the province of Manghabei ; it grows in other parts ; 
but there the woods are loaded on all sides with it It 
ripens in the months of August, September, and 
October, when the turtledoves and wood-pigeons 
feed Cffi it. 

The great Cardamum, ( Angustqfolium), otherwise 
Malaguet, or grain of Paradise, grows also in 
abundance, in the province of Galemboule : the fruit 
is as red as scarlet, the meat white, of an agreeable 
tart flavour, with black seed. 

The true ginger (Ziminber), is also grown there. 
Flacourt says it is not plentiful, but Francis Cauche 
affirms that it grows throughout the island, and that 
the natives plant it round their houses for the pur- 
pose of catching the rain, which falls on its leaves. 
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and also round the bee-hives, as food for the 
bees. 

The Sacaviro-ambou, or hog-ginger, (Zarwnbet,) 
grows on the mountains : it is a kind of Zedoary. 

The cocoa-nut, (Cocos), is not indigenous in- 
Madf^ascar. It was in fact unknown, till about one 
hundred (uid fifty years since, when accident drove 
some of them on the coast, by the waves, which pro- 
duced the first trees of the kind; they appear to thrive 
very well. 

The Indian sa£Fron grows likewise on the island. 
Saracine resembles ginger in taste and its yellow 
colour : it is used to relish meat. 
Voatzarte grows upon small trees, with broad leaves : 
tbe fruit is gathered like onions, of the size of an 
egg, full of juice within, like the cocoa-nut ; the peel, 
when dried, has an aromatic taste, and is eatable. The 
natives make ropes, mats, and baskets, of the leaves. 

The Achith is a plant that creeps on the ground 
like a vine; the leaves are round, pointed at tbe 
end, and dented like ivy: It is an evergreen, and 
its fruit, of the size of an unripe grape, ripens in 
December, January, and February. 

The Ambouton (Linaria) is a small plant, like 
flax, of .a bitter styptic taste. The natives cbew this 
plant to blacken the teeth, lips, and gums : it is cor- 
roborative, and, in times of famine, is eaten to 
support and preserve strength. 

TheLengou,('iVo(a--fenfe*A is the fruit of a creep- 
ing plant : it is the size of a nut, thick-shelled, and 
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tastes like the large green plum ; the outside is made 
use of for dying black. 

Zamale is a fetid creeping herb, used also by the 
natives for dying black ; and it is likewise of use to 
cure ulcerated gums ; but, by the use of it, the breath 
becomes insupportably strong. The nurses use this 
plant to rub the gums of children. 

The Tamboure is the same as the Indian betel ; 
the natives constantly chew it, with thyme and voadou- 
rou firuit, after the East Indian manner. 

In the province of Matatane, the Fouren-fouroo, or 
Indian areca, is plentiful. 

The Banghets, (Indigofera), of which there are 
eight varieties, called by the Indians, Anger, is the 
plant, from which indigo is extracted. 

Fanshaa, is a great and high tree, which yields 
a reddish liquor a considerable time after it is cut 
down : its leaves are like fern, the wood veiny and 
hard, except the heart, which is soft. 

Rauver, (Aloes Shflvestris), is a tree, whose leaves, 
like the aloe, are half an ell long, but thinner, and 
are made use of to cover huts and cottages : — they are 
called Fandre. 

Latecanghomelahe, or bull-stone, (Testiculus Tauti) 
from the resemblance in the fiiiit, is a creeping 
plant, with a white blossom, that smells like jes- 



Singofiiu, is theleafof aplant which adheres to the 
trees like ivy ; the leaf is large, being three palms 
long, and about one broad ; the natives bruise and 
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iq)ply it to the eyes, to which it is very serviceable 
in strengthening the sight. 

The Rhomba, (Menthe Franchi), is an lierb, and 
a species of balsam : it grows about four feet high, 
shoots out very large leaves, and has the smell of 
cloves and cinnamon. 

Mouyta, or the Eastern Cypress, (Cyperus OrieU' 
taUs), is found in abundance on the sides of the 
rivers and marshes : the natives make use of it in 
disorders of the head. 

The TtJDgue, (SaponariaJ, is similar to the Euro- 
pean sope-wort, and, like it, bears a flower like the 
jessamine. The root is a strong bitter, and is reckoned 
a specific in the heart-bum, and an antidote against 
poisons : there are two species, one bearing white, the' 
other purple flowers ; the former is the most eiH' 
cacious. 

The Anramatico is a large plant, its leaves are 
large, and have shoots at the extremities. The 
flowers are very large, and form a basin that will hold 
more than half a gallon of water, and are generally 
full. The fruit is very curiously formed like a vase 
and cover. The natives supersdtiously refrain from 
gathering it in their journeys, believing that rain woald 
immediately emae : the Europeans, however, are less 
scrupulous, and have availed themselves of its agree- 
able aid, when in want of provisions. 

Voamene, (Indes Condure), are small beans or 
peas, produced by a creeping plant : they are of a 
red colour. The native goldsmiths, who have no 
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IcDOwledge of borax, solder their gold by dipping in a 
mixture of pouoded voame and lemoD-juice. 

The Fionouts is an herb bearing yellow flowers, and 
very thick leaves ; when burnt green it has the snaetl 
of melilot, and the ashes make lye. 

The Fimpi (Costus Ijidicm) is a tree, of the size 
of an olive, and is deemed to be the Indian Costus. 
The bark is of an ash>grey colour, tmd has the perfume 
of musk, aud its taste has more pungency than that 
of pepper. The leaves are similar to those of an 
aloe, and have the same smell as the bark : they 
excite soeeziog. The wood is white, and bard, ^ith a 
strong scent This tree is called t^ the ancient 
Greek physicians, Agaliockum and Xyloaloe, or 
Atoe-teood ; and by the Portuguese, PaodaquiUa. 

The Mandrise is a tree whose wood is marbled, 
and of a violet colour in the heart: the leaves are 
small. 

The Hazon Mainthi, or black-wood, is a large tree, 
whose heart is ebony ; it is loaded with small leaves 
like the myrtle, of a dark green, and the bark is 
Uackisb. 

The Aaaconts bears a fruit lai^r than the finger, 
of an ash-grey ; it contains a sweet and white juice, 
made use of to turn milk : the leaves resemble those 
of a pear-tree. 

Tendrocosses bears a kind of pulse. 

The Tarantale is a species of box-tre^ as is also 
the Vua-fatre, whose fiuit is eatable and aromatic. 

The Souzenelahe is of two sorts : the wood smells 
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like cummin-seed, but stronger ; the bark res^nbles 
that of elder, and is stronger than the wood in smell : 
the natives grind the bark with water on a stone, and 
use it in fevers, and in curing every kind of wounds. 

Encaiatrahe is a tree whose wood is green next 
the heart, and veiny : it is similar in smell to the Lig- 
num Rhodium, and when ground and applied to the 
stomach, is good against the heart-burn and iaintings. 

Mera is a tree whose wood is ydlow in the middle, 
without sniell, aod as hard as box : its leaves are like 
those of an olive. 

Vintaog is a tree whose wood is never worm-eaten, 
and is used by the natives for canoes : it produces a 
gum or resin, particularly useful in wounds. 

The wood of the Azonouts is fit to make combs of. 

Tambouhitzi is a tree whose wood is of an orange 
colour in ttie middle, but of no use in dying. 

Fatra (Terminalia Fatre), is a species of benjamm, 
as is also Tanrai^ou ; the latter bears buds on the 
fruit 

Sandraha is a straight and tdl tree ; the wood is 
blacker than ebony, without knots or fibres, and may 
be polished and sniootlicd like horn: it grows near 
Ranoufoutchi, and will seldom cut to more than seven 
inches diameter. 

The Cocambeis another black wood, more crooked 
than the latter; some of them have trunks and 
branches very large, but they have few leaves or 
flowers : the wood when burnt yields a most agree- 
able smell. 
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EnvUasse is another species of ebony, similar to 
the Sandraha. 

Taga is used for making handles for spears. 

Tangmonnam grows on the summits of the moun- 
tains ; its wood is of a brownish yellow, very heavy, 
and is used for inlaying and making lance handles. 

Tamboure-cissa is a tree bearing apples, which in 
ripening, open into four parts ; the inside pulp is full 
of kernels, covered with a thin orange-coloured skin, 
which yields a tincture like the American rocou. 

The Anaco, like the cypress, grows by the side of 
ibe waters. 

Assonpassehis bears a fruit of the size of a date, 
and of an excellent flavour. 

Vahats is a small shrub, the bark of whose roots is 
used for dying ; it . is taken off, when fresh, by water ; 
when dried, It is pared ; and in using, it is boiled in 
silk or woollen, on. a slow fire, in a lye made of the 
same bark : in this manner they dye their stuffs and 
silks of a red, the colour of fire ; and by adding a 
little lemon-juice it will form a fine yellow. 

The Angive, or tamarind tree, (Tamanndits In- 
dicaX is ^^O" plentiful : there are two sorts ; the lesser 
bears a fruit the size of a walnut ; the greater, which is 
common in Galemboule, is as large as a hen's egg, of a 
scarlet colour, and exquisite taste : a decoction of the 
roots cures the heat of the urine and the gravel. 

Andidinhou\oh&(CynoglossumJrboreumMaritimm), 
is a small shrub that grows on the sea>shore, whose 
leaves resemble those of the herb called dog's tongue. 
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Varaucoco is a plant that twines round large trees, 
and bears a violet-coloured fruit as large as peaches, 
of an admirahle taste, extremely sweet, but viscous, 
with four great kernels in the middle. The wood, 
though worm-eaten in a year, is used for hoops : a 
red gum, Hlce blood, oozes through the bark, thick and 
resinous, which dissolves by heat, like gum lactis, 
and has nearly the same smell. 

Rhaa, called in the country the Dragon tree, (from 
the figure of that animal, as is reported, being dis- 
tinctly imprinted on the fruit when the skin is off), 
grows as large as a walnut-tree, and by making an 
aperture in the bark of the trunk or branches, a gum 
springs out as red as blood, on which account tlie 
natives called the tree rhaa, or blood; and apothecaries, 
the gum dragon's-blood. The wood is white, and soon 
worm eaten; the leaves like those of a pear-tree, but 
longer. The fruit, called Mafoutra, has the form and 
size of a small pear, the end thicker, with five points 
or extremities, which contfun a kernel covered by one 
membrane, of the form, colour, and almost the taste 
of a nutmeg. It is affirmed that the figure of a 
dragon was imprinted on this iruit under the skin that 
covers it ; but Flacourt, who opened many, discovered 
the fidsehood of this account. A iat thick oil is 
extracted from the kernel, wliich is counted a specific 
in inflamations, erysipelas, itch, and extraordinary 
swellings : a decoction of the bark is usetiil in dysen- 
, teric cases. 

Lalanda, is a jessamine of the height of a small 
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shrub; the leaves are like those of the European 
Jessamine, and the flowers are extremely odoriferous. 
They are used by the women to scent the oil of 
sesame, or menachil. 

Hounits AncasoR, is a small shrub bearing a 
flower of the smelt of jessamine, but larger and 
whiter ; the stem which supports it is white, and*six 
inches long. 

Voale, is a small shrub that bears a flower like the 
liricon-fancy, called by apothecaries Mum coTwal' 
Hunt- 

Langbare, is a small shrub that usually grows 
under bushes and hedges, and shoots long leaves, 
notched like a saw, similar to the chesnut-tree, but 
closer and more pointed at the ends. The stock is 
straight, and the flowers, which grow without any 
seeming fastening or support through the bark all 
over the trunk, are blood -coloured, of a pungent 
taste, laxative,' and raise a salivation if chewed. 

Mimbouhe, or Sonde-fa-fat, is a plant growing on 
the sea-shore ; the natives rub their bodies with its 
leaves when fatigued, which refreshes them, and 
cheers their spirits. Its leaves are incorruptible, and 
they use them successfully in wounds. 

Foo-ra-ha (Catophyllum Itwphytlum). This is 
one of the finest trees on the island, and the most 
useful of the hot climates. Next to the teak, it is , 
the best timber for ship-buiiding that can be got 
in India. It is very similar to the Tacamahaca of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, and, like that, yields 
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a gum-balsem, whidi is useful in curing wouads and 
sores. Hiis tree is large and leafy, with spreading 
branches, ,and is remarkable for its prodi^ous 
height 

The Nonnuc, (tigua Comacea), is an Indian 
fig-tree, and deserves particular notice. The Por- 
tuguese called it arvor-de-rois, or root-tree, from its 
aptness to take root at the ends of the boughs : these 
touching the ground, become new trunks, and shoot 
fresh branches, which in their turn do the same, thus 
multiplying to the number of forty or fifty, without 
separating irom the original Htock, each growing 
equal in height, and forming a circle so large, that a 
hundred persons may shelter themselves from the 
heat or rain under it. Flacourt relates that he saw 
several in the neighbourhood of Fort Dauphin which 
had four new stocks, each twelve f^t in drcumfer- 
ence ; and that ^m each stock others had sprung, 
inclining to, and ready to take root in the earth, at 
forty-eight feet distance from each other. 

The Voanounouc, (^Figua-avi-avt), is an Indian 
fig-tree, and its fruit has the taste and shape of 
European figs. This tree, upon incision, yields a 
lacteous juice. The bark is used for cordage. 

Veva, is a small shrub with leaves similar to those 
of an almond-tree; of a dark green above, and white 
and hairy underneath, with an attractive quality. 

Himavale, is a tree with six leaves on each little 
branch placed opposite each other, odoriferous, and 
esteemed a good cordial. 
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£ndrachendrac, is. a lar^ tree whose wood is 
yellow, odoriferous, heavy, and hard as iron. Its 
name signifies lasting xvitkout end, and it is so called 
from its su&ring no alteration under-ground. 

Isimandan, is a tree . with few leaves, useful in 
cardialgias, the plague, and other contagious disorders. 

Ferocosse, is a slender shrub which produces small 
round cabbages of excellent flavour. 

Mandouavate, b a tree guarded _by a green bark, 
hard, and very prickly. It produces a truit resembling 
filberts ; the wood is used for dart-handles. 

Sira Man^its, (or odoriferous, from the agreeable 
smell of the leaves), b a slender tree, useful to cheer 
the spirits : the leaves have the smell of white and 
yellow sandars; the bark, that of cloves, and it 
produces a sweet-smelling resin. 

Aboulaza, is a tree whose wood also is a cordial. 

Lahiric, is a tree whose stem is upright and hollow, 
and the leaves are fixed round it in a spiral line, like 
a screw. 

Fooraha, is a tree which produces, by incision, an 
odoriferous balsam, of a green colour, which is a 
sovereign remedy for every sort of wound or bruise : 
when mixed with oil, the ladies use it as an ointment 
for their hmr. It bears a large fruit. 

The Mihohats, is a tree of cordial properties. 

Arindranto, is a tree whose rotten wood, when 
burnt, yields a wonderfvil fragrance, Mid is exceed- 
ingly proper for perfumes. 

Ouvilassa, is a creeping plant, whose root resem- 
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blea tliat of jalap. It yields a gum, or rawi, like 
ecammony, and purges with great vk^ence. 

Saldits, or Manouquibonga, is a fine woody pkuit 
like a vine, producing bunches of large red flowers 
like ftatbers: ' the seed is emetic, and tbe root of the 
same plant has an opposite effect 

Pencb%, is a tree that shoote leaves higher than an 
aloe, and bears ten or tfrelve white flotrers of an 
excdlent odour; the women make an incision of it 
with oil of menachil or sesame. 

Apocapouc, (Euphorbia TirucalU,) is a tree whose 
leaves and ilowa:^ are like those of spurge laurel; 
the firuit is of the size of an almond or nut, and is a 
strong poison. Nevertheless an oil is drawn irom 
the kernel that is used in anointing the hair. 

The Haram is the loftiest and largest tree in the 
province of Voolou Voolou. Its wood is white, but 
has a red tinge near tbe heart. When full ^wn, it 
sheds its bark every year. The trunk is even^ and 
without boughs, till near the top, which is crowned 
with a hugh tuft of leaves. On incision it esudes, ' 
in great abundance, a white aromatic resin. Tbe 
women make a paste of this, with which they anoint 
their faces, to preserve the freshness of the skin. If 
burnt, it exhales an aromatic perfume, like in- 
cense. Tbe fruit is a nut, of which the shell alone is 
aromatic. 

Tevartna. — This tree exhibits a very curious con- 
formaUon; it grows in a pyramidal «h|ipe, the 
branches representing seven distinct stdries, being 
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round a straight smooth trunk. 

Ouviau, is a tree beaiing a kind of almond, from 
which is drawn an exquisite oil for the hair, and for 
sauces. 

The Voulou, {Bambusa ArtmMnacea,) is a kind of 
Indian cane: Lindschoten and Acosta, call \tmambu, 
or bamboo. The pith is moist, and something like 
milk : the Arabian physicians call it tabaxir, and the 
Indians sacar-mambu, and it is in high esteem through- 
out the East Their plenty in the province of Voulou 
Voulou, gives the name to the country— bamboos and 
rice heing almost the only produce ; the former are cut 
down by the natives and burnt, the ashes being as a 
naanure for the latter. Some of them are as thick as 
a man's thigh, tall, black, and round, constituting the 
chief beauty of the country; every three years the tree 
bears a ftuit of the size of a small bean :— ^flour, equal 
in goodaess with that of European wheat, might be 
made of this firuit This tree is as useful to these 
islanders as the cocoa-tree to the Indians : it supplies 
materials for kitchen and household furniture of all 
sorts and for all uses ; small wherries for the rivers ; 
roofs, floors, planks, and stays for buildings, sedaus, 
or palanquins, &c. &c. 

Ampoufoutchi, is a light white wood easy to be 
worked, and the bark is fit for corda^ 

Anaze, is a lai^e tree, and grows like a pyramid ; 
the fruit is full of white pith, with the taste of tartar, 
fmd of hard Icemels, like the pine-apple. 
V 2 
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Tavelouve, is a tree whose leaves are narrow and 
long, without stalks, and they grow round and appear 
as if glued to the brancbes. 

Ouvave, is a knotty reed like the Indian cane. The 
root is eatable, and the wood, which is of a violet co-. 
lour, serves to dye red. 

Grapes of a fine quali^ grow in tiie desert 
of Alsissach, and at Fort Dauphin. Tlie inhabitants, 
ignorant of their quality, were formerly afraid to eat 
them. They were introduced by Flacourt, who 
gathered the £rst ripe fruits in January, 1655. 

Voarots, is the fruit of a large tree, (Cerua Ma- 
• dagascariensis,) with leaves resembling those of an 
olive, which, added to the height and extent of the 
boughs and branches, exhibit a most agreeable sight, 
and are extremely ornamental : — the fruit is of the size 
of a cherry, with a thick shell like a nut, exceedingly 
bitter, and of three kinds, red, white, and black. 

Voaverone, is a fruit of a violet colour, not larger 
than a red currant, — sweet, and agreeable to the pa- 
late, and dyes black and violet. 

The white mulberry, (Moms AmpaMf,) b found in 
this country extremely sour and sharp: the leaves 
have a bare resemblance to the European mulberry. 

Azonvalala, is a small red agreeable fruit, without 

juice, and grows upon small shrubs among the bushes. 

Voatsourte, is a small solid fruit, like nutmegs, 

with the flavour of a walnut, either boiled or roasted. 

Tocanhola, is the fruit of a tree resembling a pear- 
tree ; — it kills Ao^ : the tree grows extremely high ; 
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the wood, of musk'colour, is the hardest and heaviest 
in the country, and bears a fine polish. 

Voanane, is a fruit half a foot long, consisting of 
four parts, with the taste of a stony pear, and b a 
sovereign remedy in laxative disorders. 

Eotsacale, is the fruit of a large tree, which grows 
extremely high a!nd perfectly straight ; the leaves are 
-few, and resemble those of the nut-tree : the fruit is 
divided into little cells, by a membrane thinner than the 
skin that covers them, of a yellow colour, fiill of seed, 
and some juice of an agreeable taste. This fruit grows 
upon the trunk from the bottom to the top, and is only 
fastened by a very curious tfain stalk. There are three 
kinds of it ; — ^that already mentioned ; the second with 
-the outside black; and the third of an ash grey: they 
have each of them veins and 6bres lying in the bark. 

Fonti, is a plant that grows like a plume of feathers, 
with leaves six feet long, and two broad. Many of 
them are ten feet long without the stalk, which is two 
feet ; the fruit is called Voatfontsi, or Voat-dourou, 
and is enclosed in a hard rind or bark. 

The Hintchy, is the most common tree in the 
province of Voolou Voolou. It forms delightful 
avenues, having its top covered with thick foliage ; 
it resembles a plum-tree, and rises to the same height. 
Its wood is red, bark smooth and white, and leaves 
broad, and of a beautiful green. 

The Tanguem grows on the coast; the wood is 
hard, and fit for joiner's work : the fruit is a formida- ■ 
hie poison, and the natives dip their spears in the 
juice of it 
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The Assy, is a beautiful palm-tree ; it rises tea 
feet high, and has do leaves except at its top, which 
is crowned with two or three rows of th^n four or 
five feet long, and an inch and a half t»x)ad, exhibit- 
ing the form of a large umbrella. The tAink is 
iBflj-ked with the leaves which have succesaivdy follen 
off in its growth. 

The Voo-a-lomba, (Bttddkja Madagascwiensis,') is 
an annual vine which bears a fruit pr^rred by 
Europeans to all others: — it is called the grape of 
Mada^car ; its root is a sptecies of yam. 

Anakwey, is a lat^ sensitive plant. 

Azambou : — this plant bears a fruit in ic»in of a 
red nosegay. 

Yc^umdasong Farpechorou, a starry lily. This is a 
parasitic plant; its flowers announce the season for 
catching whales, and the natives decorate their boate 
with large bunches of them. 

Ampalt, a plant with a round leaf, used by ii» 
natives for polishing iron. 

Farafar, a parasitic plant, bearing a long red Sower 
in form of a fork with five proi^s. 

Sanoang-matan, a kind of asparagus. 

Tchilotoo, a species of white tulip. 

Talate, is a plant with thick leaves, and a red fruit 
like the holly-bock. 

Enghi-panza, little indigo. 

Cani-pouti, is an herb with broad leaves, ,tiie juice 
from which is used by the natives to draw figures on 
the different parts of their bodies. 

Vua-namboo-avon, is a plant witli whitish leaves, 
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violet flowa^, and a red ihiit fbrmed like a bouquet. 
It 18 serviceable in cuts and ulcers. . 

ManouquibODga, a bush with branches like the 
■ vine. Its beautifiil red flowers have the a[^>earance 
of a buDch of featliera. 

Vohan-filan, a tree twelve feet high: the- trunk, 
which is qnite straight and leafless, is full of thorns. 
Its leaves are of a beautiful green colour, about four 
inches and a half long, and two and a half broad : 
- these it bears at the top, where the foliage is thick 
and perfectly round ; the wood-pig^ns are fond of 
its finnt, which has ei very singular form. 

Vaa-aedgna. — This is the straightest mid loftiest tree 
in Madagascar : its wood is hard, heavy, and yellow, 
and is used by the natives for building their houses, 
and the keels of large canoes. It exudes a resin of 
Hie colour of amber, but inodorous and viscous. An 
oil also i^ extracted from this tree, which is very 
valuably and being mixed with rice, renders it pa- 
tataUe and delicate. 

The Abet^nanga, is a pluit resembling hemp ; it 
grows about five feet high, bears a small long lea^ 
and a cod containing about a dozen seeds like tiStae 
of hanp. The natives smoke this plant : they cot 
leaves and seeds together, and lay thran in the sun 
three or four days, till they are very dry, when it is 
fit for use. They smoke it through pipes made of 
reed or small cane, and sometimes a long shell found 
on tiie sea-shore. It is very strong, and intoxicates 
tben>even to distraction, their eyes- looking fiery, and 
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their countenances wild and fierce : those who accus' 
torn themselves to it, are fit for no^ng till .they are 
Id a state of iDtoxication with it 

There is a tree called the Fig-tree of Adam, {Musa 
Paradisiaca,^ the juice of which is used in dying, to 
fix the colour and render it permanent. It is a 
species of Banana. 

The Sanga Sanga is the real Papjfrus Niiotkd, imd 
of it the natives make their paper. 

The Arandato, is a tree whose bark is. used to 
make ink. 

The cotton-tree grows in abundance in some of 
th^ provinces. Its quality is very excellent, and is 
reckoned equal to that of Bourbon: indeed, a great 
proportion of that which is called Bourbon cotton, 
is no other than the produce of Mad^ascar. 

Lemons, oranges, and limes, (Citrus Mtdica,) are 
also very plentiAil. 

The Raven Palm, is one of the most useful tcees 
on the island. It rises to a great height, and serves 
to shelter &eir houses, near which it is generally 
planted. The ends of the stems are prepared and 
eaten like the palm cabbage. Its bark is hard ; cmd 
the wood, which is used in the construction of houses, 
is incorrupUble : the ribs of the leaves are used for 
partitions and 6oors, being tied together in a skilful 
manner. They likewise cover their huts with the 
leaves, which form a durable roof: these serve also 
for dishes, plates, and cups. A gum is extracted 
frran the blossom, of an exquisite flavour, and as 
tvKl as honey. 
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last of Plants, not identified with the foregoing. 



Car«iu Indies 
Angunifoliuin Repena 

■ MadagaicarleD 

CenniB Madaguc. 
PoMicnm Polysanum 
LobdiB TrianguUrii 
Scoevola KoenigU 
Massaenda Glabra 
Solanum Nigrum 



SolBDum IndicuDi 
StiychnoB VonUc 
Ehretia HaiUe**^^- 
CeoDotlKM Capiularia 
Mangifera Knnata 
I^eea Sambuciua 
Cerbera TanghlQ 
VmcaRoMa 
TabeinamoDta Hadagasc. 

Urania Speciosa 

Draccena EaFfolia 

Aloei Sylveatris 

Tacca Madagaac. 

Flai^llaria Indies 

Ctunbretum Purpurcum 

Mtniu«ops Kauli 

Dodouea Angusti folia 

Lawionia Spinasa 

S^bora Occiiienlalis 

Hyroemzft Vernucosa 

Guilaadina Bonduc 

Oialis RepeoB 

Eurya Madagatc. 



MiHandria Mmegymia Balaier 

Cardamom 

i Galaiiga 

JHoHdria Monegynia Olive 

TViraufria Managynia Guinea Gxis* 
Pmittmdrki JIbmg. 

Sevoli de Ktniig 

- Purple Madagascar firede 

Wbite Ditto 

ludian Nightshade 

Cabrillet oT Madag. 

CeaDatc Capeulaire 

Manguier i, Grappes 

Scarlet Leea 

Taogiun 

Red Verriwiitkle 

Madag. Tabematava 

Hexandria J^onaf. Traveller's Tree 

ReiDe de Boie 

Wood Aloe 

Touvuulou Madag. 

TViftnia Indian Flagelleum 

Oetamdria Monvg. Purple Comlutuiii 

Kauli 

Narrow-leaved Dodonea 

Spinous Lawsunia 

American Sopbora 

Madag. Locust 

Nidur Bush 

PtMa^ria CrMping Oialis 



Dteandria Monofc- 
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NTnphcM Stellata 
Dainb«7m Toiii«ito«a 
Hybiicui Pipuluui 

Papulocoide* 

■ TiUaceui 
Bwrinctonia SpedoM 
OrotaUrit TliMtoru 
Cytituj C«tu 
CuionUli GriDiliBurs 
Hjpericuiii HaroDca 
Cawiuliui EquUetifolia 
l^hla Anguttifolia 
HcrnuidiB Sonora 
Mora* Anptfy 

■ MwUsuc. 
Goettarda IndicK 
Hiritiera Littoralii 
Canuium Haram]' 
, Diotcorea. Aculeata 
FUcouitia Ramontchi 
Holena Spicatus 
Celtii Orieotalii 
HinoM Aquatica 
Sagui Raffia 
SpUanthiu AcmlUa 
XyuitbocIiTiiiiii PletoriuB 



Uo»adelp3Ua 



DiUelfMa 
Palyade^ia 



MmBgynia Stellate Water Lily 
DodecamdriaDoiiny Dombeya 
Pafymutria Poplar-leaTed Hybbcu* 

BaMard ditto 

Ijme-leaved ditto 

Square BoDDet 

Jheimdria Indifoferoui RatUewoct 

Guinea Pea 

Great-flowered CoroniUa 

Patj/OHdria Hotods^ 
lUmaitdria Filau 

TViandria Leucr UeediMCe 

Jacic-in-B-box 

lilraitdria Ampalj 

Green Mulberry 

Btxandria Ind. Guettarda 
JUMtu^i-^AiaLoofciiiE-glasB Tree 
Ptnlaniriit Madag. Canarium 
Htxan. PridU; Vam 

lauimd Madag. Plum 

Spiked Holcus 

Oriental Nettle Tree 

Aquatic Mimota 

sed Madag. Sagni 

— Acmilla 

~- Ccdouring XaatbeetqrnM 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Honttf — Oils — Gwns and Sesitu — Metatt— -Minerals and 
Mineral Waters — Precious Stones. 

In tbe woods are found six different kuds of honey, 
the general name for which is 'ooa ; each of these aie 
deposited by different insects. One of them, called 
Tmtele sacondre, is supposed to be tiie Arabian 
Tabaxir, which is held in great estimation in the 
£asL It is deposited by a ily called Sacondre, on the 
leaves of certain shrubs, and is found in small yellow, 
green, and red lumps : it is very sweet and hard, and 
is more of the nature of sugar than honey. 

Of oils there are not less than eight or ten different 
kinds extracted from plants : the general name ibr 
these is Menach ; and they are adapted to the various 
purposes of life. The natives make much use of ods 
in anointing their bodies; in those warm dimates 
where clothing is in a great degree dispensed witii, 
the action of the sun renders the use of ungueats 
agreeable at least ; and if not necessary to prMerve 
the skin from blistering, they certaioly impart a fresh- 
ness and suppleness, that gives a d^ree of vigour 
to the frame. Those oils most in use amongst them 
are tiie tanhe-tanhe, which is drawn from the Pelma 
Chrieti, or Ricinus ; the M^iachil, extracted from the 
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seed of Sesaine, great quantities of which are made in 
the vale -of Amboule, and it is used for anointing the 
body; Apocapouc, which b a strong poison, but used 
for the hair ; and an oil extracted from the raven- 
sara, which partakes of the united perfumes of cloves, 
cinnamon, and nutmegs. The cooks in India prefer 
this perfume, in preference to all other spices, in 
ragouts. It is expressed from the leaves of the plants. 
.The rest are called according to the respective plants 
from which they are obtained, Ouivan, Mafoutra, 
Vourave, Viotang, Arame, &c. 

Several sorts of gum and resin are found on this 
island, called by the common name of Lite, which is 
always prefixed to each sort. Of these, there is the 
Minta, or Gum Benzoin ; the Rame, or Tacamahaca ; 
Simpi, an odoriferous gum exuding from the tree 
Simpi ; Enfouraha, a green gum of a balsamic odour, 
from the Fouraha ; Quizomfunthi, a black gum made 
use of in fixing darts in their handles; Lingue, 
likewise a black gum of great fragrancy ; Minthsi, 
also a black gum, viscous, but very brittle : it exudes 
from a species of the Acacia, or locust-tree, which 
grows in the province of Manghabei: the womea 
make use of it in, painting their faces, and it is very 
healing in wounds and ulcers. Vitsic, a species of 
gum made by ants, in the province of Ampatre ; it is 
white, and han^ on the branches of the trees : — its 
inside is mixed with small ants, and it is made use of 
to fix the darts. Fanolouc is a musk which is taken 
from an animal of the size of a cat. Varahanga is a 
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gum which yields an odour like that of incense. 
Liturha is dragon's-blood, fiareacoco is another spe- 
cies of dragon's-blood. Pane is a gum, or yellow 
resin, extremely fragrant, from a tree called Fane. 
Vahonlitintong is the juice of the tree Vintang, or 
Aloe. Haronga is a yellow gum which exudes from a 
tree, the flowers of which yield the sweetest matter for 
houey. Gum lac and ambergris are also found here, 
and the gum-elastic (Gummiphora Madagascariensis) 
which is drawn by incision from the tree Finguiera. 
This possesses all the properties of the Caout-chouc 
of Cayenne. Spirit of wine has no effect on it, but 
it niiay be dissolved in ether or linseed-oii : the natives 
make torches of it, and it requires no wick. 

A gum, similar to gum-arabic, is taken from a 
tree called the Ombave. 

A resin of the substance of ambergris, is exuded 
from a tree called Tongoo-hintchi. 

Civet is plentiful, and is taken from the civet-cat : 
musk is also taken from the crocodile ; and tiie 
natives call it Tartave. 

The metals found at Madagascar are gold, silver, 
copper, steel, and iron. Of gold there are three sorts; 
6rst, the country gold, called Malacassa : this is of a 
different nature to that made use of in Europe, being 
pale, and as soft as lead : an ounce of it is reckoned at 
about forty-five shillings of our money. There are 
mines of it in Anossy wd other parts of the island : 
it is of three kinds ; — the finest, called Liteharonga ; 
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tbe secood, Voulotnenefoiitehijthe third, Alietslavau. 
The other two kinds of gold are imported ; one from 
Mecca, called Voulameaeraaca ; this viae brou|^t by 
Uie Rohandrians, and is good and fine : — the third kind 
is that brought thither by the French, and is called 
Voulomen-voutouva. 

It is at present a doubtful matter whether there are 
any silver mines in Madagascar; yet, the authority of 
three different writers may be quoted in confirmation 
of it ; namely, Ossorio, Drury, and Benyowsky. Tbe 
two first write of silver mines in the inland and moun- 
tainous parts of the country ; and the latter, of tiiat 
metal being found at Angontzi. Drury also mentiDas 
a white met^ like tin, which he calls Tutaneg. like 
the gold, what silver is found in the island, is princi- 
fMdly used as ornaments : their trade being carried on 
by barter, they have no circulating medium ; — that 
which they sometimes rec^ve of Europeans in eX" 
change for slaves, b immediately retiimed in the pur- 
chase of such commodities as are wanted, or melted 
down and converted into rings, bracelets, &c. 

The existence of copper mines is of the sune doubt- 
ful nature as that of silver, and at present rests 
on the authority of Benyowsky, who assures ub 
that mines of that metal are found near the bay <^ 
Antnnjpl. 

Mines of steel and iron are found thoughout tbe 
island, and tbe manu&cture of them constitutes &dr 
most esteemed employment The quality of the iron 
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ID some of tbe provinces is excellent, and diikrs but 
Uttle from steel : tbe best is found in Amboule, Anossi, 
Matatane, and Manghabei. Steel abounds most in 
Mahafalle, Anacliimoussi, Ivouronhehoc, Icondre, and 
Manamboul. Specimens of their iron have been 
brought to Europe and examined by competent men, 
who have found it not at all inferior to diat of 
Sweden. 

Very little is known at present of the minerals at 
Madagascar; except salt, saltpetre, sulphur, and 
pitch, which, in &ct, have presented themselves to 
view, no others have been proved to exist. Salt is 
made there in large quantities in different districts, 
and is universally used by the natives to season, but 
not to cure their meat. Salt springs are found in 
many parts of the island ; there is one mi a mountain 
near the valley of Amboule, sixty miles from the 
coast, which is so strongly impregnated, that a 
considerable quantity of salt is made from its 
waters. 

Sak-petre is found in many caverns in tbe provinces 
of Houlouve agd Ivouronhehoc, and in great quan- 
tities; insomuch, that Flacourt says he could have 
manufactured enougli gunpowder from it to have 
conquered the whole island with a handful of men. 
The natives at that period knew little of tbe use of the 
latter destructive composition ; and if they have not 
already been taught how to manufacture it, we hope 
they will for ever remain ignorant on the subject. 
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Towards the east of Mount Hiela, are rivulets so 
stron^y impregnated with sulphur, that the waters 
are white with it, and both the smell and taste cor- 
respond thereto. In Manghasia a spring is found 
which produces that species of pitch called Pis-aspfaal- 
tum, or Bitumen Judaicum. 

There is also a fountain on the top of a mountain 
at Dombulombe, whose water is impr^ated with 
copperas so strongly that it is highly poisonous. 

Several hot springs are found in different parts, 
possessing medicinal qualities ; and chalybeate waters 
are common on almost every mountain. 

A great variety of precious stones are found in the 
rivers and brooks of Madagascar, such as crystals, 
topazes, granates, amethysts, eagle-stones, emeralds, 
sapphires, hyacinths, jaspers, blood-stones, (called by 
the natives Rbahamanga), cornelians, and touchstooes. 
The native goldsmiths mimu&cture these into various 
ornaments. Large masses of rock crystal are found 
in the provinces of Mananhar, and on tbe Ambohits- 
mena, some of wluch contain shirls, fosdls, and other 
extraneous bodies .of value. 
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Op the sflTwal particiil^n in the history of bariHirotu 
D^tions, Retigioo is decidedly the most interesting to a 
reflecting mipd — inasntach as it involves ooDseqaeoceg the 
most impoTtuit both in respect to the present and future 
condition of man. It is a CDncem between the creatur*, 
who is a changeaUe being, and the Creator, who is im- 
mut^le ; and the difi^reot effects resnlting from tmA and 
error are so immensely important, that it is of the first con- 
seqaence for him to be set right in this partionlar. 

It is true, that the unerring pages of Inspiration, which 
hare presented as with a faithful pictwe of man in aU tb» 
stages and conditions of his e:fJ8t«use, lafonu as that tbit 
Creator of the universe has made provision for the nwra) 
government and future feli<»ty of those who do not ei^y 
the U^t of revelation — that he has imparted to them, as 
well as others, au internal iHrind[rfe, which, if rightly 
attended to, is Eu£Qcient to regulate dieir private actions, 
and to guide them in Ihei^ conduct towards their fellov- 
creatures ; and we are allowed charitably to believe that 
a moral heathen, vho has never enjoyed the advantages 
of revelation, but who /Oonscieotiously honours God by 
acting iq> to that light which he possesses, will not be 
excluded from a participation of future happiness. 

Nor c^n we believe that the extent of that prineiple is 

so confined as the practice of savage nations in general 

wonld seevn to indicate, or that its dietates and bmbou- 

Ktntnces are so weak and uncertain, aa to leave then at 

z2 
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fall liberty to practise the grossest of crimes, withoat 
snfiermg the infliction of self-condemnation: — on the 
contrary, we are inclined to think, that, so far from barba- 
rity, murder, and adultery, being standard virtaes widi 
them, as some have asserted, — in such actions, (however 
frequently they may occur,) they act contrary to the con- 
victions of conscience, and consequently are amenable to 
ttie just judgment of God. Their frequency only proves 
that the principles of evil in the human heart are so strong, 
as to get the better of conscience and judgment. 

Thus far, but no farther, are we disposed to go with 
those who question or deny the propriety of missionary 
exertions : for it is not enough that the principle we refer 
to exlstB — there must also be a corresponding power in 
the moral constitution of man to obey its dictates, in order 
to insure his future happiness ; which power ~ the history 
of the world, in all ages, convinces us, does not exist in 
man in a state of nature, in a sufficient degree to over- 
come his corrupt propensities, which by a long course of 
iiidiilgeDce so effectually gain the ascendency, as to blunt 
tile power of conscience and render its dictates uncertain 
or erroneous. We KNOW this to be the case, both from 
the wo^ of God and the illustrations which every day's 
experience presents to our notice, even amongst those 
who are supposed to be under the general influence of 
Christi^ity. 

Nor is this all : — the universal prevalence of moral evil 
is so clear, that even the heathens are sensible of the ne- 
cessity of some atonement; and mistaking the natnre and 
attributes of I>ei^, believe that the more cosUy the sacri- 
fice, the more acc^ttable it will prove, and tiie more 
effectually wiU it atone for their sins ; and to this principle 
may be ascribed the horrid sacrifices we read of in the 
history of barbarons nations. 

Before fte introduction of Christianity into the world, 
the relative duties were not fully understood : the exercise 
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of bene vole Dce and bumanity was coDfined to ^e friendly 
circle ; and the duty of extending the t^pUcation of these, 
and even of love itself, to our enemieB, was a refinement 
in morals, and required a parity of sentiment, that was un- 
known under the Patriarchal or Mosaic dispensation. It 
was in the school of the Bedeemer of mankind that this 
principle was inculcated and enforced; and although its 
influence ia not so perceptible as it should be amongst 
Christiaos and Christian nations, — yet, its dissemination 
has softened the asperity of those evils diat are still latent, 
and drawn closer the ties of universal kindred. 

But, in the ages of which we are speaking, it was not 
only in the sphere of relative obligations that we find 
practices allowed, that are totally inconsistent witii Chris- 
tianity. If we look at the social circle, we shall find many 
drcumstances which will oblige us to conclude, that the 
moral capacities of man were not all unfolded at once ; or 
rather, that they were not in so high a degree acted upon 
by the spirit of God at that period, as under the Christian 
dispensation. Indeed, the state of society in the patri- 
archal ages was such as to justify and even render neces- 
sary many things that afterwards became highly criminal. 
Of these ere, die marriage of the nearest relations — the 
plurality of wives, and their frequent repudiation ou slight 
grounds; the latter of which is accounted for by our 
Saviour himself, while with the same breath he forbids the 
practice of it in future.* The Almighty Lawgiver of the 
universe has adapted his revelations to the circumstances 
of his creatures ; and at various periods, distipctly pointed 
out. in the Holy Scriptures, has extended the scale of 
moral obligations as the state of man would bear it, until, 
at Imgth, it has been perfected by the introduction of 
Christianity, or the revelation of Jesus Cbrist-f 

Christians are not sufiBciently alive to the benefits, both 

• Sec Matt. lix. 3—9. t Ueb. L I. 
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of a positive and lugative nature, that they derive firom 
their religion — of &e principleB, the dispositions, and the 
habits that have beeo, in a manner, rooted out by its 
ff€neral inflnence, as well as those vhich have been idguI- 
cated and imbibed by its particular iq>plication. — To go 
no further, if we look over the scripture history of the 
eariy ages of tlie world, we shall find that, even nnder the 
influence of revelation, actions and habits were allowed its 
votaries, the bare contemplation of which tlie Christian seeks 
to avoid; and, as it regards the history of the Jews, tiie utter 
extermination of those heathen tribes, who of^eed tliem, 
or occupied the ^ot which was the subject of promise, was 
commanded by divine aothority* ; however little they may 
have been justified in . aggravatiDg their sufferings by 
annecessary acts of cmdty in the execution of those 
commands. It is the glory of the Bible, that it not only 
relates to ns the obedience of the servants of God, but also 
their failings end vices — not that we should imitate the 
ktter, but rather to convey a lesson of instruction to future 
generations by contrasting their different effects. 

We flatter onrselves the reader will not deem the fore- 
going remariu irrelevant or misplaced, when he recollects 
that in conchlding onr account of the origin of the Made- 
gasses, we left them vAAet the impYeiaion that they were 
immediately descended ^otn Hie ancient patriarch; and 
having been completely inMlated, And thereby Beprntited 
from the rest of the worid for a long it^es of ages, w^ere 
excluded Irom the advantag^es of reveladon, and yet have 
maintained their primitive faith and the simple Worship 
connected therewith. Not having met wi& any account 
which appears to us InOie probable, it is onr intention to 
consider theth in lAis state; having the cOftcurrent o^ion 

• The wan of ihe Jews ud Cuuauitei were uudoubtedly >tr«ggl» for 
riiitence : and bad not the formeT been enabled, by dirine aid, to orercome 
and eiterminate thrir idolatrout enemiei, Ifacy would bare been eiterminaled 
^ Ikim, ukd Ihu tbe fliliilment of Ihe promiKt would hive been fniAMed. 
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of the eariiest antbentic vriters on tiie BnbJMt, who had 
an opportniiity of examining them before their manners, 
and, -we might add, their moraU, had been tainted by the 
ponicions intercottrse with Enropeans.* 

In tile fifteenth and sixteenth centories, after the 
discovery and conqnest of the Western Continent had 
taken place, two previuling passions held possession of the 
mind of the European nations — a desire to discover new 
conntfies — and a zed for the Catholic religion, and the 
extirpation of heretics. In those days of Papal tyranny, 
the Jesnits possessed E^most unbounded inflnence ; and 
the spirit of proselytism which distinguished dieir profes- 
sion was so strong, as^o cause them literally " to compass 
sea and land" to gratify it. With the exception of 
England and the Dutch provinces, Europe had long been 
^islaved by than ; and if the latter had succeeded in 
emancipating herself from the iron yoke, it was in a great 
measure effected by the countenance she received from 
England; for, notwithstanding the noble resistance ^e 
made to the attempts to force a &]se religion upon her, 
she most, in aU human probability, have sunk at last, but 
for their assistance. 

The zeal of the Catholics, however, took an endrely 
new direction, upon the discoveries which were made in 
the East and West; and a field was opened, which pre- 
sented so boundless a prospect for its exercise, as made 
diem quite impatient to begin the cidtivation. Accord- 
ingly we find them, at the very first onset, endeavouring 
to plant the Catholic faith in the new world ; and, in the 
true spirit of Popery, rashingJuriously forward, with the 
cross in one hand, and the sword in the other, (for we 
heat nothing of the Bible at that period,) to extirpate 
heresy; signifying, by these emblems, that when the 
former failed, the latter must be brought into exercise. 

■ See Pre&ce to ITUcourl, p. 1. 
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The PortugaeBe, as we have observed before, were the 
first who attempted to colonize Madagascar ; and it might 
reasonably be supposed, that a people so devoted to the 
Catholic faith, would have planted the standaid of the cross 
immediately ;— bnt this was not the case. They took priests 
thither, it is true; but their efforts to convert the natives 
were feeble to an unaccountable degree; and the massacre 
of the whole colony, (except five men,) which took place 
about the year 1545, alarmed them so much, that they 
abandoned the idea of settling there, and do further 
attempt was made by them to establish the Catholic ^th. 

It was about a century after, that the French fixed their 
colony at Fort Dauphin, at which period no vestige of 
Christianity remained in the island. A short time pre- 
vious, a Portuguese vessel, which touched there, had 
carried off the son of a chief, who was taken to Goa, 
where he was instructed in reading and writing, and 
initiated in the mysteries of Catholicism i but after his 
return to Madagascar, he renounced Christianity, and 
f^in adopted the religion and customs of his forefathers; 
so that, when the French arrived, they fonnd lum with 
his lamba and his assagaye, quite ready to receive them. 
The field, therefore, was now open to the French; and 
if there was any glory in converting men from natural 
religion to popish idolatry, they had a fiur chance of 
reaf)ing it. 

They found that simple people of a very teachable dis- 
position, and resolved to avail themselves of it without 
delay. They appear, indeed, to have been under great 
apprehensions lest the English and Dutch heretics should 
get the start of, or supersede them.* Their first care was 

• riacourl "Tiles »o movingly upon thij subject, that one would dmoit aui- 
pcct bim to Iwie been ■ monk. He intreals tlie French government to lend 
" good pulors md workmen, to secure the flocka before the wolvei be en- 
tered into the fold, and have devoured the siieep-" Aad in order to msust 
Ilieiegood ptutors in titeir labours of love, be strongly recommendi the "build- 
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to litiild chapels, and to' establish public vorBhip; the 
novelty of iriiich proceedings attracted the admiration of 
the natives, who flocked id crowds to view them, and 
testified a great deal of zeal in imitating the devotions of 
the French worshippers. They also bronght their children 
by hundreds to be baptized, and intreated the missionaries 
to impart to them the knowledge requisite to prepare them- 
selves for that sacrament.* 

These outward testimonies of conversion, however, 
though great stress is laid on them by the French writers, 
were not followed by that evidence which must be looked 
for as alone sufficient, in the view of man at least, to 
determine its reality — a corresponding course of life. 
Indeed the conduct of the French themselves' was of the 
most flagitious description; and when contrasted with the 
austerity of the Catholic rel^on, must render the latter 
not a little paradoxical to the natives. A very hig^ system 
of morals certainly could not be expected from the colo- 
nists; for the manner in which they were got together 
was such, as that a good moral character would scarcely 
associate himself with ^em. Thus, when it was necessary 
to plant a colony on any newly- acquired. territ(»ry, the 
prisons and the streets were swept, and a cargo of vice 
and depravity, with a few monks to complete the set, were 
shipped off to the new station; and these were the kind 
of embassies that were to disseminate the true &ith! A 
change of climate, however, did not affect their character : 
if they possessed so little restraint over their bad passions 
at home, where the inducement was strongest, it was not 
probable, that when they found themselves at liberty in 
a country where a laxity of morals universally prevailed, 
they should all at once become reformed. The French, 

iDg Bonie gaud forti, and kwp'ing a pretty Dumeroiu body <i troopij" for 
which adnce hegixi l<no reuoiu:— the oppoAbn of heretical •trangera, snch 
u theEnglishand Dutch, anfl ihat of (he natiTc chiefs ! ! 
■ This resuJt, it b to be uuderntood. is lahea from tlie French acGuunls. 
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u tliiB instance before as, gave diemsekes up to every 
species of debauchery and excess ; seirang the vives and 
danghten of the natiTes, and carrying off their cattle and 
goods. 

With such pemicioas examples before their eyes, the 
natives, who were not idiots, concluded that whatever 
these new teachers nugfat profess, the religion they were 
BO anxious to commuuicate did not restrain its Enropeaa 
votaries from the commission of acknowledged crimes; 
and therefore it was too much for them to expect, that 
thty should be obliged, ,idl at once, to renounce the cus- 
toms and habits which tbeir forefathers had practised. 

When FemoDdez Navarette* visited the island, which 
was in 1647, he found tbe morals, both 4^ the French and 
the native convents, in a very relaxed state ; and asserted, 
diet out of a thousand of the latter who had been baptized, 
there were not fifty who lived like christians. Navarette 
was a good catholic, and complains bitterly of the licentiona 
oondnct of the French and Portugoese who resided at 
HodagasoBT, and irtto laughed at him and the otiier 
Spasiaids for " eating qfal meat on Satordays." He was, 
notwithstanding, obliged to go on shore, rad to associate 
wid) diese reprobates ; for it seems hb own ooantrpnen, 
who composed the ship's crew, were not mach before-hand 
with them : their riotous conduct disturbed faim so mnck, 
tliat there was not a place in the whole ship were he could 
repeat his " Ave Marias in peace." He speaks hand- 
somely of Pronis, who was then governor, calling him 
a " v«ry saint." This is also the character given~of him 
by his successor, Flaconrt, who describes him as a " very 
good ecclesiastic, though but a moderate governor." 

The exertions made by the French priests, at the period 
of Navarette's visit, appear to have been considerable. 

■ Thii peraiD mi ■ Superior of the wder of St. Dominic, and was ml out 
b; the court of_Spun, on a iniiaion to lome of tbe Indian isJaodg, tunhich lie 
wu on hii panage when he toadied at tfadig*K«r. 
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IMiere were on the establiBfameBt at that time, one bishop, 
three misBionaries, and two Uy brethren i they had ^weted 
a church or chapel, and near it a monastery, for these 
ecelesiasticB, in which was a good libraiy of books. PnHiis 
himself too, was very zealons for the convennon of these 
poor heathens ; and having married a native womui, the 
daughter of one of the chie&, raigjit be Bnppoeed to have 
possessed some influence over their minds: but the 
ed^ct was tri^ng, b^ond the mere Bubinission to the rite 
of baptism. The Fren^ had not been there long' before 
they shewed themselves disposed to exercise a spirit of 
tyranny and domination, and the nativeB became disgusted. 
The writer we have above qnoted, assures his readers that 
tiiey would never " improve in either temporals or spiritoals 
till they be subdued." 

Notwithstanding Aese things, there does not exist a 
doubt bat that the natives were desirous of acquiring a 
hnonriedge of ttn6 rel^on; and, jf an effort had been 
made with a proper ^nrit to introduce Christiani^ — ^if, 
instead of carrying fire and sword threngh the provinces, 
ami frightening the Uatires bto olwdience to the faitii, 
Aey had proceeded in the true temper of &6 gmqiel, 
nsing no odier weapoos than Ae sword of the Sfnrit, and 
no other arguments than Hiobb of persuasion aAd scripture, 
Hada^^ocar might at this period have presented a very 
di^rent fiiotore to the civiliised worid. Every thing con* 
nected with Ae moral state of these people was favonraUd 
to snoh an enterprise. They were whoQy without a know- 
ledge of revealed reUgion, consequently their minds pre- 
sented a sort of blank, ready to receive the first impressions. 
Mahometanism, indeed, had been introduced by the Arabs, 
and with it a spuriouB account of some of the historical 
pai^s of the Scriptm-es.* But M^ometanism was not a 
religion likely to gain ground amongst these simple people ; 
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its veiy first principle being contrary to the high and 
reverential ideas they entertain of the Divine Being : — we 
refer to the fiuniliar conrergatioDs which it is pretended 
Mahomet held with God, and npon which the whole impos- 
ture is founded; but such is die awe of the Madegasses 
towards that Being, that they believe him too great to hold 
oonverse with the greatest of earthly monarchs.* 

Independent of this, they felt no great attachment to 
their own simple ritual. The absurdities of the Ombiasses, 
the only persons who bore a sacred character ainongst 
them, were believed only by the lower classes of the people. 
The chiefs, it b true, consulted them ; but it was rather 
with the view of keeping the people in subjection, than 
&om a conviction of their supernatural powers. Nor are 
the Olis, or Teraphim, more generally regarded, or be- 
lieved to possess any extraordbiary powers. This is as- 
serted by Flacourt, Drury, and several later writers. Tlie 
first, speaking on this subject, says, " the most super- 
stitions in this respect were Dian Machicore, Dian Isissei, 
and some other Bhoandrians, some Lohavohits and slaves. 
All do not entertain tuch a belief — the generality of them 
despise it, and give it no credit whatever." f 

Nor was it the least important circumstance, that the 
utmost liberty of conscience was enjoyed there by every 
one, which did not result so much from an indifference to 
religion, as to an absence of the spirit of intolerance. On 
the contrary, they were at all times ready to hear what 
every stranger had to say on this sabject, and weighed 



• Dtury, p, 460. 

t Hacourt, p. 188 j Drory, p. 177. The Uttet haiieit but ignorant writer, 
give) a ladicrDut nccount of liii attempt to initruct hii muter in the Scripture 
Btstorj of tlie CreBtioDj hut being e, vei; moderate theolagiaiii he got well 
laughed at for his paim. He was heard with great patience and attention, lill 
fae roundlj aiierted that all nun hare a rib more on obs nili Ikon on tie oiStr! 
This produced an inveatigation, which tuming oul of course to hia disadvantage, 
liii wliole account wai treated with ridicule. 
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welt the merits of their arguments, maoifesting a ooa- 
scioosness of the deficiency of their own system, and a 
desire to arrive at the truth. This desire is inherent in the 
mind of man, and the nearer he approaches to the simpli- 
ci^ of nature, the more strongly is it felt, and the more 
susceptUile is he of its instaotaneoos impression. It is 
-when the mind is carried away by the pride of reasoning, 
and the sophbtry of argument, that it is found to oppose 
itself to the dictates of ' truth ^ which being capable of 
illustration by a natural and concise process, requires no 
embellishment to set it off. Thus we find the French met 
with no difficulties, but those which resulted from their 
own violent and imprudent conduct, which, however, were 
sufficient to counteract their designs. 

Immediately after Flacourt returned to France, he made 
a strong appeal to the then French minister, Fouquet, 
upon the subject of the colony, and particularly relative to 
religion : and we are led to suppose that his represen- 
tations were not without effect. Although we have not 
met with any account of the precise nature of his second 
voyage, or of the persons whom he took out with him, it is 
reasonable to conclude that he obtained the sjupplies that he 
requested, and amongst the rest a number of ecclesiaistica. 
Indeed, in the dedication of his work, which was in all 
probability written after be had received his letters patent, 
he expressly allndes to such a provision. But liis in- 
tentions, and those of the good priests who accompanied 
him, were frustrated by the wreck of the vessel, and the 
destruction of every soul on board, as we have before 
stated. 

Chamargou was tiie next governor, and after his arrivial 
some considerable exertions were made by the French 
to establish the '' true faith" once more on the island; 
but, like the former attempts, they were ill-conducted tmd 
did not succeed ; nor would any system have succeeded, 
whose advocates had arrogated to themselves a dominion 
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orer the oonsuiflnoea of tiie natives, unlesi sapportecl by 
moh a mililary power as would render resistanoe in vain. 
There ii a principle in hanan aatore atrongl; opposed to 
nieh an asaamption; and wfaen mce ita iojmtice comei 
to be well understood, every noble feeling of tbe heart is 
called into exercise in stqiport of its ri^ts. This apiritiuil 
dominatitHi is the very essence of Popery, which it has 
evinced in every age since the worid has been cursed with 
its baneful infoeooe. Kor is it posaible that its assump- 
tion of it should cease, for than it woold cease to be 
Popery. 

We have related, in the hi^ory of Cfaanuu^n's 
government, the disastrous cmueqnences of the impmdent 
conduct of Father Stephen, who, it appears, was at &a 
bead of the mission at Madagascar. This conduct caosed 
the 'destructiou of aH the missionwies except one * ; and 
excited the vttm detestation of the natives against the 
French. Under these circumstances, it was not (nrobaUe 
that any attempt to convert them would be -attended with 
•access. During the time Cbamargoa remained on tbe 
islaad, tbe colonists were engaged in a series of warfsve 
that was ill calculated to promote such views ; and although 
nothing oceuTs in history on the subject, we have no doidbt 
but that upon the subsequent expulsion of tbe French, 
tfiose natives, who were considered as converts, returned, 
like Andian Maroarive,f to their former religious and civil 
halnts; congratulating themselves at having escaped as 
well from the fangs of a bigotted priestcraft, as from ike 
lawless ^nranny of despotic invaders. 

The entire destruction of the colony, after the death of 
Cbamai^n and departure of Bretesche, E^ipeara to have 
put ui end to all idea on the part of the French to ctvist- 
ianize Madagascar. The island, indeed, was deserted by 
them till towards the middle of the last century, vrfien the 

• S«e pp. 141, 144. t S«ep. IM. 
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slave*trade had b^un to make its ravagei on the mon^ 
and the population ; and, if the desire ensted, it woidd 
have been preposterous to have made aaj atten^t of 
the kind.* Thus, for a century and a half, were those 
people destitute of religious instmction, although, year 
afiter year, the fleets of the most powerful and enlightened 
nations of the world were coutiQaally touching upon their 
coasts. The period, however, which was destined by 
Frovideoce for the bestowment of those two great bles- 
sings, religions instruction and personal freedom, upon the 
Madegasses, at length arrived. We have abeady endea- 
voured to g^ve the reader a faithful detail of the means by 
whidi the latter was accomplished, and we have now 
before us the pleasing task of pointing out the circum- 
stances which led to die introduction of the former. 

In the year 1795, a few pious and benevolent in<Uvi' 
doals, actuated by strong feelings of commiseration for 
the state of the heathen world, established a society for 
the purpose of seoding missionaries to different parts of 
tlw globe to instmct tlie natives in the knowledge of true 
vdigion. It is not our intention to give a history of " the 
London Missionary Society," the name by which it is now 
generally known ; but as this work may possibly be road 
by many who are not acquainted with the nature of tUs 
instUution, with wluch also t^ ppesent introduction of 
Christiaaity into Madagascar has originated, we trust the 
reader wiU excuse us if we so far digress from our subject, 
as to state the principles on which it is founded, and give 
a ^ort acconnt of those events which led to the result 
w« are writing of. 

The iKmdui Misaioiuuy Society was established on the 

• ir any CUholic misiuiciariGs Tuiled the iajand, it niuat have been in a 
prtTBte vajF, ai do mentian ii made of Ihem in historj. But it is more tfasn 
probable, that the Gdc of Fatber Stqjhen and hii wwdatei ms a niSdeDt 
4*mper to thtdr ual, and that (he poor bhdegauei were bgncdortb placed en 
tbe imcoiriglbU liiL 
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broad fouadation (rf' Chrisliatiity, without any refereaiee to 
party distiaotions. The founders, who were of difier^it 
deaonuDationB of Christians, were men of enlar^^ and 
liberal minds; and the principle we have stated was evi- 
dently the only one by which they were actoated, being 
precisely that upon which their missionaries have uni&rmly 
proceeded in their respective spheres : — ^witb the Bible in 
tbeir hands, and looking up to God for asustsnce, they 
have gone forth in the true spirit of the GospeV, to preach 
amongst the Heathen " the unsearchable riches of Christ." 

Notwithstanding this, the Society has had much oppo- 
sition to contend with in the first years of its existence. 
However resectable, both in character and property, the 
individuals were who constituted its lists of directors, they 
were locked upon as enthusiastic visionaries, who were 
flirowing away valuable lives, and the property entrusted 
to them, to no beneficial pnipose ; — and, as it respected 
the British colonies in the East, to a very bad one; for it 
was a question which occupied the attention of the British 
government during a considerable time, whether the 
Society's missionaries should be^ allowed to proceed 
thither; a lai^e proportion of those' concerned in ludia 
afiairs being decidedly of opinion, that not only would 
no good be effected by such an admission, but that any 
interference with the religious superstitions of the eastern 
nations, would be attended with consequent's prejudicial 
at least, if not utterly destructive, to the Brid^ interests 
in that part of the world. 

But it was not frota hence alone that tiie opposition pro- 
ceeded : there was another class of men, whose conduct 
was calculated in a still greater degree to dan^ the zeal of 
the directors, had not a superior and unseen Power sus- 
tiuned their minds, and impelled tiiem to go forward. 'We 
refer to the negative, but cutting opposition of the firiends 
of Christianity, who asserted or believed that the time for 
the conversion of the heathen was not arrived. We have 
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fivedlting enough to recollect hearing sacfa aaserlions ai 
fliese uttered by men, who, in other respects, were stjroogly 
devoted to the cause of rdi^on, especially after the Pro- 
vidence of God had appeared for a while to frown on the 
labours of the Society ; and we think we may ventore to 
assert, that one such remark irom such men inflicted 
greater distress on the mind of the directors, than &1I tb0 
combiBed opposition that presented itself on the fenner 
gronnds. 

' The day of misconception and calumny, however, is 
gone by. A steady a^erence to those pnnciples, on 
vhicfa the Sodety was originally founded, has, by divine 
assistance, enabled it to sunnoust every obstacle of tliat 
nature. The British govemmeint wisely determined not 
to interfere to prevent the introduction of the Christian 
rdigioQ in India; and so well satisfied are they at' th«> 
present period, that the views of the Society are calculated 
to promote the happiness of mankind, that in every [jace 
onder their dominion, they have not only admitted the 
missionaries, but extended over them their powerful pro- 
tectkiD, and rendered socfa facilities, as greatly to promote 
ihe objects of the institution. 

. In regard to the trieadi of religion, they have long sines' 
seen and adaw wi bdg ii d tfaeu- error, and have endeavoured 
to atone fiw Hi^r former want of zeal, by the most strenuotis 
CO - (^ration : and at the present period, ' the whole 
christian wodd is engi^ed, either to this, or some «tfc^ 
societies of the same nature ; and the efforts to disseminate 
tiiie Christian religion, are great beyond all former precedent. 
. In the year 1798, the Society determined to attwnpt 
tke establishment of a mission in South Aliica, and the 
Rev. Nathaniel Forsyth was sent to the Cape of Good Hope 
for that purpose. The some year the friends' of the 
matitntioo received an inv^oable acquisition te their 
BHmb»s, in the late Br. Vander Kemp. That gentle- 
man, after his conversion, had hi« attention strongly 
A A 
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engaged, at the Ume of the fofmatioa of the Somety, \iy 
a printed tract on tlie sabgeot, which had beea ciroolated 
ID Germany, and was pat into lus huuU by a Moravian 
minuter. So dee^y moved and affected was he by that 
and •ubsaqoent publicationB on the subject, that at tho 
above period he wrote to the directors a letter expresave 
of the feelmgs of bis heart, and making a tender of his 
•errices. These were accepted, and he arrived ia I^ndon, 
where his valuable qualities were soon discovered ; and it 
was finally detenoined that, according to his . own. eaineBt 
wishes, b^ sboabl be seat as a misnonny to the Namaqwari 
a lacft of pe<^e inhal»^Mig the e<Huiferies ou ew^ side.tbe 
Orange I^ver in South AjQaon. 

From the first moment of hi*, anival ai the place of 
di B S ti palipn, it f4>pean he bad U in ooDtein{d^ion.to.pais 
over to Madagascar, as aoon as the views of the, dii^ctwa 
voold admit of ntdi aa undertaking. He had indeed set- 
his heart ea m^ung an attempt to introdaee Christiani^ 
into " Uiat great and loag-neglected. island ;" and in bia 
letters made many strong appeals to the directors on the 
subject We latderstaad, also, tiiat the latter were qtdte 
as desirous of such an undertaking ; bat their a&irs in the 
South Seas, in India, and on the Continent of Africa, 
occiqiied all their resonfises, and they were nnwiUiogly 
obliged to defer it. 

Ailer the surrender of the Mauritius to the British 
forces, a favourable opening presenting itself. Dr. Yander 
Kemp was anxious to avail hims^ of it ; and Mr. Pacalt, 
4 German missiomo?, declared himself vilUng to accom^ 
pa^y him on a mission to Madagascar. Sir John Craddock, 
the gov^nor at Ae Caipe, was, in conseqaebce, applied to Car 
bisconsent, which wasreadily granted; andaboot the same 
timp tie Doctor received a letter from a Mr. 'Fbompeon, 
who wa9 on his passage as a missionary to the East, and 
having touched at the Muiritius, communicated to him fiom- 
thc^<)$i» intelligence hi^Iy favourable to the enterprize. 
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"Hie directcvs, however, were averse to Dr. K.'s going' 
thidter, both on account of his faealtii, which was on the 
tiecline, and because they had now a considerable number 
of miseionaries on the Continent of Africat which rendered 
it absolutely aecessary for them to have " a wise and 
judicious soperiatendant." Circumstances also occurred,' 
which Buspendetl die benevolent object of the Doctor's' 
wishes, till, at the end of the year 1811, he was called 
awt^ by death, to receive the reward of hb labours. 

After- Dr. Vaader Kemp's decease, it f^pears Mr. Pacalt 
relhiquished his design of proceeding to Madagascar, and 
avthing further transpired on the subject for seme years.- 
The directors, however, never lost sight of that object : it 
waft one of too much importance to be finally relinquished. 
It is true but little was known respecting the island, and' 
tliat little was not very encoura^ng. The extent to which 
the slave-tl^e was carried on, made the attempt appear 
hastardoua ; and the savage character which its inhabitants' 
bMe is Europe, was an additional obstacle in the way.' 
TIm i&terccmrse, however, wliicb we have akeady stated to' 
hare been kept up between Governor Farqnhar and the 
King of Ova, paved the way, and eventually led, to the' 
aecompUshment of their wishes. 

la die year 1816, two nnssionaries were sent to As\ 
Mauritius, where they wore kindly received by his IQjcceU 
IcBcy, Governor l^rquhar, under whose auspices they 
soon estaUisbed themselves, and commenced their active' 
labours. 

The successful result of diis mission induced the di- 
rectors of the Society, two years after, to send tWo mdre' 
mis8ioHRrie8'(namriy, the Bev. David JoBed, and this Rev. 
Thomas Bevan) to Ae Mai£ritia3, with'the ulterior inten- 
tian of their proceeding to Madagascar, if die state of that 
-iidfliid were sudi as to render it safe, which they had' been 
encouraged to hope was the case, from communicafionB' 
wloch were received from Governor Farqnhar. These 
A a2 
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nisuonariea. sailed on the 9th of February, and arrived at 
the place of their destitiatioD on the 3d of Jnly, 1818. 
At that period, Govemor Farquhar had retnmed to 
Eaghmd on business respecting the affairs of the colony, 
and had left Mr. Hall in ceininand during his absence. 
Iliat gentleman received the missionaries in . a very 
coorteous manner; but discouraged their proceeding to 
Madagascar at that time, on account of the slaTe:^trade, 
Thich s(iU centinned to be carried on to a most alarming 
extent. They, notvithstanding, determined to proceed 
thither privately, to inform themselves precisely of the 
state of the island, and whether their attempt would be 
likely to succeed. 

They accordingly sailed from the Manritios abost fire 
weeks after their arrival, and landed at Tamatave on &e 
18lh of Aagost. Here they were favourably received, and 
commenced a school, consisting, at first, of ten children of 
the most respectable families in the place. The natives 
expressed great joy at the prospect of having their chil- 
dren educated; and the missionaries were much encou- 
raged by the promising appearances whicb presented 
themselves. The followbg month Mr. and Mrs. Bevan 
retnmed to the Mauritius, ou account of the approach of 
the si<tiy season ; leaving Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with their 
bfknt child, at Madagascar. 

' A most painful visitation of Providence took place soon 
after tfiis period. In December, both Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
were taken ill: in the Same month they lost their infhnt 
daughter ; and, at the close of it, Mrs. Jones also died, to 
the inexpressible grief of her husband. — Nor was th|s all, 
.^t the same period, Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, who had remained 
some weeks at the Manritios, determined to return to 
Madi^ascar, notwithstanding the earnest intreaties of 
their friends, who represented the danger of going at that 
period of the year. 

They a^ved, with their infant, at Tamatave, oh the 
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6di of Janwiij, 1819, and were immediately informsd of 
tbe diitreasinf; erents which had trangpiied. Mr. B.'vas 
strongly affected at it, aod was himself booq after taken 
ill, aad died on the 31st of January, having leen his ahUd 
expire several days before. Overwhelmed with so ri^id 
an acciunulation of sorrow, Mrs. Sevan, who had been* 
taken ill a few days after her hosband, snnk nnder'the 
weight, and expired on the 3d' of February. . 

Snch a comiJication of bereavements must have weighed. 
down the spirits and constitution of the si^vivor, Mr.' 
Jones, if his mind had not been strongly fortified by 
religion. Under the influence of this all-powerfnl prin-. 
ciple, he found himself 'siq>ported ; and resolved, if it should 
please God to spare his life, to continue his labours nntil 
other missionaries arrived to assist htm. He found tbe 
Madegasses eager to receive instruction, and he was 
unwilling to forego the pleasure of imparting it. ' 

With these views he remained ; and at the latter end of 
the year 1819, the directors, who had become ac.qu8inted 
with the melancholy events which had takenplace, sent the 
Her. David Griffith, to occupy the place of their late 
missionary, Mr, Bevan. That gentleman, with Mrs. Gri£Gth, 
arrived at the Mauritius in January, 1830, and were kindly 
received by the Friends in that island, amongst whom must 
be reckoned as chief, the worthy governor, who allowed him 
the use of his library, in which was a coIlei:tion of vocabu- ' 
laries of the laiiguage, and memoirs of the island of 
Madagascar, These were of essential service to Mr. 
GrifiSth in preparing himself for his undertaking, T||e 
wcour^gement and support which Governor Farquhar 
has uniformly given to all the missionaries who have been 
at the Mauritius, do honour to his bead as well as his heart, 
and cannot fail to make the deepest impression on the 
mind of every one who feels an interest in the welfare of 
the human race, 

At this period, M^- Jones, who was at tbe Mauritius for 
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410 bmefit of his fae^th, em^jed haudf Jfi mperiiiteitd- 
iog a scbooi, consistui^ of sixtj ct^drMi, wfao made arafii 
inftfoyemuit imder his iosftuctioD. It tm bis ol^t 
to ezpaod and iafonn tbe uDdeTBtandiiigs, rather thao to 
load the menories ot hi§ pupils, b; in^aitin^ jtutt idetu, 
and enftKcing them by t^ -plainest illustratioas. litis ia 
evidently the mott eertuo method of iostilUti^ knowledge 
into children, whose capacities are necessarily coafined : 
Msd to burthen their memories continu^y with fresh matter, 
vi&oot emanation or iliastration, tends only to coi^We 
and weary them, without advancinif a st^ Bearer thegnat 
o^iect in view. 

Daring the time Mr. Jones remained at the Mauritiaji, 
he experienoed the most kind and uRFemittiDg: attentioa 
from bis Excell^M^, Goronor Farqnhar, and Charles 
Telfair, Esq. ; by whose assiduity be was once more re- 
stored to perfect health, and prepared to resume hia 
li^ors at Madagascar, in conjunction with his colleague, 
the Re?. Mr. Griffith. An opportonity of (be most 
ftiTOorable natore presented itself of obtaining an mtro- 
dnotion at the court of Radama, when Mr. Hastie pro- 
oeeded thither to &eat for the f&olitien of the slave-trade, 
and of this Mr. Jones determined to avaU himself. Of hts 
arrival and journey to the capit&l, the reader is already 
informed. The reception he met with from Radama, the 
king of Ova, was highly flattering, and he soon found the 
ben^ of the introduction be had received. Immediately 
after the affair of the slave-trade bad been disposed of, 
Mr. Jones took an opportunity of conversing with the king 
on the subject of his misnon, the nature of wbich had been 
previously explained to bim by Mr. Hastie : he therefore 
assured Hr. Jones that he had nothing so much at heart as 
file instruction of bis people, and requested bim to inform 
tbe directors of the Missionary Society, that his protec- 
tion and support should be extended to any missionaries 
tfaey might think proper to send oy€t, — " Help me," said 
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ke, ** to ealigfatea and (uriliBe my mil^ects, and yon vill 
for erer bind me to the British nation." lite Qneen- 
HoAer also aHtired Mr. Hogtie, Aat this akme yrtts the 
basit of the trraty just concluded. " Had money," said 
Ae, " been the (^eCt, I would never hare agreed to it; 
fcat I will low vappart the plan with ell my mi^t." 

Such sentiments bespeak a trne nobility of soul, and 
tiinst have a£fbrded strong enconta^mebt to die meA who 
bad ferseiken tiieir earUily connections, to dwell amon^ 
ttnagwrs, whose characters bad been so grossly misrepre- 
sented to the world. Mr. Jones, however, took occasioB 
to remind his Majesty, that a letter from himself wonld 
fcave greater w«ght, and vronM be more strongly ex- 
pressive of ^ wi^es. This hin£ was immediately acted 
upon ; and the followtng letter was written, in the king^ 
own hand, ia the FAttclk Ittnguage ; 



- " Badama, King of Madi^ascar, to the Missionary So- 
cle^, OBnally called the London MiBsionary Society. 
" Gbntlembn, 

" When the treaty was concluded between me and 
Governor Farqnhar, wbidi bad for its object the cessation 
of the exportation of slaves from the island of Madagascar, 
the misrionary, Mr. David Jones, accompanied the com* 
misffloner from the British government, and arrived at 
Tananarive, the capital of my kingdom, vriUi the intention 
of piqiDg me a visit to solicit from me leave to setde, with 
otter missionaries, in my dominions. Having informed 
toiyeelf of his profesdon and mission, I acquiesced with 
nracfa pleasure in fais request. 

■ " Mr. Jones; youf nisdonary, having Satisfied me that 
flxose sent out by yotir Society have no other object ^an 
to enlighten the people by penu^ioD and conviction ; and 
to discover to ^em the means of becoming b&ppy, by 
«vangeHz!ng and dviliring tiiem after the manner of' 
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Ean^wBD oatioMs, and this not ;by'force) cMtmy to Aff 
light of their mulentatiduigs ; 

" Therefore, Gentlemen, I reqnest yonto atrnd me,<if 
convenient, as many missionarieB as yon may deem proper, 
together vitfi thdr familiea, if they d^ire it; provided 
yon send skilful artizans to make my people vorkmen a« 
well as good ChriftiaDs. 

" I avful myself. Gentlemen, of Uiis opportoni^ te 
promise all the protection, the safety, the respect, and th« 
tianqnilUty, which missionaries may require from n^ sub- 
jects. 

" The miipionaries who are particnlarly required at 
present, are persons who are able to instruct my peoi^e 
in the Christian reli^on, and in Tarious trades, such as 
weaving, carpentering, &c..&e. 

" I shall expect. Gentlemen, ,&om yon, a satiefaottny 
answer, by an early opportonity. 

" Accept, GenUemen, the assurances of my esteem and 
affeotioB. 

(Signed) " &ADAUA KA.NZAKA: 

'< Tananarive, October 29, 1820." 



This letter, which was brong^ to !^gland by Frinoe 
BatafTe, in the spring of the last year, was read at the 
general meeting of the Missionary Socie^, in May, at 
which the Prince fmd his young charge were also present. 
This interesting and novel circiuastance acted like an 
electric shock on the immense mollitude who were asr 
sembled in the metropolis on that interesting anniversary ; 
.and the effect was greatly heightened by the little know^ 
ledge the public possessed respecting Madagascar. The 
letter itself must ^ve every impartial person a favourable 
opinion of the king, both for his discernment and liberajity; 
^nd.' few could have expected to hear such aentime^tf 
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frem a despotic nionwch of a siqiposett horde of bsrba' 
nans. 

In eoBsequence of tins appeal, tbe directors took nnder 
their ^otection Uie nine Madegasse jontbs ; and, in 
answer to tbe letter of the king, pledged themselves, that 
misaioDaries ^oold be seat to inBtnict the people. Agree- 
able to this pledge, they, in August following, sent the 
fi^T. Mr. Jefieries, in quality of missionary, and four other 
pNsoQs as mechanics. The Madegasse youths are ,at 
piesent at the Britid and Fordgn School, to receire an 
eduoatioD in reading and writing; and when that is accom- 
plished, they are to be placed under proper masters, to be 
iastructed in various trades and mannfactores. 

To return to the missionaries. At the court of Badanw 
these worthy men have experienced that cordial protec- 
tion fmd support which evinces the sincerity of their royal 
patron. A house has been provided for th^n, and tw6 
Bervwits appointed to attend them. Hr. Jones has had 
sixteen ehildren placed under bis care, by his Migesty, to 
receive an En^ish education. Three of these are children 
of his sister, and one of them is heir to the crown ; the 
others are 'of noble birth, and all possess good understand- 
ing and talents. In proof of wbioh, Mr. Jones meutiona 
one, only six years of age, who, after six months' instmc' 
Htm, began to read portions of the Scriptures in English. 

In commonicating the principles of Christianity, much 
difficult is experienced for want of words in their ian- 
gu^e to express ideas on those subjects. This appears, 
indeed, to be a difficulty with adults, as well . as with 
filutdren ; but the introduction of the English language, 
which is now to be tai^ht and spoken instead of the 
French*, will -fecUitate the object. 

* We da Dot meBii to infer frum thil, tbat tbe Frmtit lat^nagt doa 
a»t pouMs tern* to eipreH crangelioal BeatinienU ; but uu mutt iafat 
frofn the ignorance of those MbiI^sbmi who undenlaml that UogiiBee, 
that they had never heard the subject dUcusEeJ, ufd that no attempts bad 
Iw^i oMde to Vnqilirt it W> tWm. 
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-'&ese tnasMtioM did not take place wiAoat attfaoting' 
tlie observadoDi of the French Catholics at the Isle of 
Bowbon. That the Rnglali heretics ifaotdd have thns 
gained the faToar cf a monarch, in a coiintry vMcfa' a few 
jeus a^ was fi-eqnented by themselves akne, coaM not 
fell to alann them. AcmwitDgly ire find the Prendi 
priest, (we nqipoie the Superior) at St Denis, in &at 
islaad, wrote a very flittering; letter to the king of Ova, 
lequutinfr permisrion to send Catfadic misssonaries to 
iottntct his sniigeetB in the Roman Catholic religion ; and 
infi>nniog him that there were a number of them at 
BoBibon, ready to come orer as soon as they had recMved 
his Majesty's pernussion." But the " English heretics'' 
had, indeed, got the start of tfaem, and the king wrote a 
YMy spirited answer, assvrii^; liiem in tie strongest tenni 
that he "would never give his permission to sacii an 
intecfieience — that he had entered into an alliance with the 
British nation, and, c<»taequently, wished to hare &itiirii 
fvotestant missionaries Id instruct his sobjects, and fiiat 
such only sfatmld have bis penoission, as well as protection, 
tfaroo^oat bis dominions." 

We cannot here refrain &ota expressmg our indignation 
at the meddling condsct of these monks.' Their govern- 
ment, afler having held partial possesnon of the island fev 
upwards ■ of a centnry, during which their political ^1 
leligions tyranny alienated from them the affections of the 
natives, and aitunately caused their violent expulsion,—* 
bad traded with them for anotfier century and a halfi 
dnrmg whidi no attempts bad been made to enlight^i or 
Mv^ize tbem, or to convey religions instmctioa to their 
mmda. While the French were allowed to partake of the 
profits of the most iniquitous trad« that ever disgraced 
human nature, the mtwal state of these islands was of no 
tsonseqnence to tbem, nor did they make a sin^e effbrt to 
christianize them. But as soon as they found that the 
British were likely to introduce CkristJauty onder another 
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finaf.thu tkitvhiah the^ ap^ored, Uieir fears for Ae 
sends of the Madegames were UHtantly exited, and vi& it 
tha old snp^wmuated zeal for the [fFeventioa of heresy. 
Bat as it •ma it) the beginDing iridi Popeiy, so it is now, 
add ever will be, as loag as it exists. fiig(^ ^d mto- 
leranee are its characteristic marks, uid it either has not 
fte power, or it takes ho puns, to cenoeid &em. 

We siocerdy r^oice that dieir proposal met with ho 
-prompt and decided a refusal: oot because we have any 
fear that they could have made am impression on tiie 
minds of the Hadegasses nnfiiYoiirable to the Britisb, bnt 
because the present moral state of the island is such that 
diey might have caused that kind of religiout perplexity in 
tiiem, which wotdd have been very un&TOnrable to ihe 
dissemination of Christianity. In order to promote snch 
an object amongst any people jnst emei^^g from a state of 
barbarism, it is necessary for the instractors to confine 
themselves to the plainest and most fundaniental trutiis, 
and those which are capable of the simplest illustration ;* 
any other course would, we conceive, fail in its object, and 
leave them in a worse state of uncertainty than before 
such things were presented to them. 

We are folly persuaded in our own minds, that it was on 
fliis gronnd alone they met with a refusal, and- not from 
the existence of an intolerant spirit on the part of the 
king. In fact, such a spirit is unknown in Madagascar, if 
the information of all the travellers who have written on 
the subject may be dep^ided on ; and we are certain that 
it will not be the object of the missionaries, at present on 
the island, to infuse it into the minds of that simple people. 

The receipt of this letter led to an inquiry on the part of 
tbe king, rc^iacting the diSerraiee between the I^tcstant 

* In FUcourt'B work, ue the prayen and Eonfeuiom to tlu; Vityin 
HkiJ', Su Michael, John Baptist, &c. &c. witb tbs coauDUKla at the cburcli 
to abstain fiom Sesb on Fridays and Saturdajl, and, in sbart, tlie whola 
' roatine of popiah worship and digcipliae, translated Into MadesaBse ! 
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and Catholic reli^OD, vhick gave th6 i]iun<HiAy aa '^ppor- 
tunity, after ao explanation on that head, of pointing 
oat the principles on which the Missionary Society acted ; 
^bose agents used no other means to inculcate their piio* 
ciples, than persoasion and conviction, leaving it entirely 
to the understandings pf their hearers to receive or reject 
their argnments, according to the light vhich is thrown 
into their minds, or the different effects produced thereby. 

We have now nearly completed our task, and feci peculi- 
arly hi^py in the thought of leaving this interesting people 
in such good hands. The British government, with a 
liberality which does them honour, have dechned inter- 
fering with the views and proceedings of the Missionary 
Society ; the care, therefore, of providiog- for the spiritnd' 
wants of these people, as well as of funuslung iostmctors 
in .the various arts and manufactories, has wholly devolved 
upon that institution; and, if what has been effected by 
their exertions in other parts of the worid^, be any guide 
to us in forming our opinion as to the snccess of their 
efforts in Madagascar, there is little doubt bat that in a 
very few years we shall see that island in a state that will 
excite the admiration and astonishment of all the nations 
(if Europe, That its people are prepared to receive instruc- 
tion, is the opinion of every one who has been amongst them, 
from the first moment of its discovery to the present time. 
There are no prejudices on their minds against revelation ; 
no idolatry ; no false principles respecting the unity of God, 

■ We are lurpriied that clie operatiuiu of the societ;, in Arrica, hactt not 
kttracted the attenlioD of the Si>ciety of Friends. Surely those who are w 
eminent fbr their lave Ot peaet, CBnnot )oak with indifference upon the 
BiMiy initancea in which Htu* %ocnty ha< so fbrdbljr and m tocceMfiill; 
inculcated that lovely principle 1 They surely caonot fail to rejoice at se^ng 
the onee blood-thirsty Africaner and the murdering Berend under the 
tame tent, bending their knees at (be same throne of grare, and imploriite 
in arllesB langusge, the blessing of heaven upon thoie who bqve been (he 
ts of their c< 
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or the immortali^ of the soul. There is no self-rigbtesni 
complacency, like that of the Hindoos, to combat, aiising 
from woriis of supererogation ; at the same lime, the^ are 
not destitute of a knowledge of the universal depravity of 
the human nature ;t and, however preposterous their ideas 

t Our letmed tlieoliigtans wouM little expect to find tbeie poor heitheni 
accouDtiDgforthe urigin of evil— jrct mcb is actually the c(ue. The fbUow- 
In^ tnu.-t on the lubjeci, ia taken literallj ft^im Flaoourt, who tranilated 
it from a Mad^guie MS. 

Origfn uf Sins ! Formerly the devil (diao-bitia, or beliche) i>u mnrried 
Bod had a very tcJeiM tfi/e, who brui^ht him eevea children ; th«aa 
being prown up to manhood, addicted ibemielvea.to vice. 

The fint gayt himaeir to pride, tu de*|rise men, and to a tbouaand wick- 
edneaies — u making poiious, witchcraft, cauling bail, rain, whirlwindi, 
locusti, tbuader, and blaallDg the fruits of the earth. So that although 
mankind knew who be wai, Ihey were obliged to make him a God. 

The Kcond wa) addicted to robbery and plunder, and took gT«*t uaury, 
by which he Tuined every body. 

The third practised all kinds of dtbaucheiy and wickedneu, carrying off 
all llie women imd girls, and mining tbem. 

The fbuTth waa guilt; of veiationi lying and evil-tpeakiog against 
bohett men, by which be excited quarrcla, brawlt, and private malice ; so 
that the wlude world was thereby thruwn into confusion and trouble, being 
tarry when he saw them at peace and repose. When any one was proa- 
perous, he immediately invented against bim atbouiand calarnnies in order 
to trouble his repose, and ruin his prospects. 

The fifth wa* so addicted to gluttony, that not content with gor^g him- 
■elf, he incited others to do the same by his example, and thus they berama 
bad managen, ran into unnecessary and ruinous eipenses, and wasted 
Uieir aubatance in ceaseleBS ginttony and intoiicatiun. 

Tbe sixth was so choleric, that on every occasion . b« kilted and ma»> 
■acred every body be met, without any cause ; eiciting quarrels and Bghtt 
between men for things of Uttlc consequence. By his bad eiamples, and 
bad morals, alt tlraae have been corrupted who have caused the wara that 
have taken place on tbe earth, from tbe beginning to tbe present day. 

-The last was so la^, (hat be preferred leaving his land* untitled, rather 
than cultivating ttiem, and pievaiM on many to follow bis example. 
Thua the Ompilampei, or wood-robbers, Ompueei, or savages, and 
riuggardt, imitate them ; tbe slaves also will neither work nor follow tbeir 

■ The feble ends with the masjacre of theae wicked yotrtbi, at which the- 
devil being very angry, complained to tbe IMvine Being, who told bim bis 
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macj be on tbe snfaject, we look at Ae principb ra&er than 
tk4 Atailx and feel persnaded, that as the; admit the 
prmeiple, they wilt readily be brought to ooderstand and to 
fael ha application. 

Ifor do we consider it the least important ciicamstance 
in their favour, that s day of rest is universally allowed to 
the slaves, whether at stated or uncertain intervals. On 
these days, a total cessation of compulsory labour is ad- 
mitted; and, altfaou^ it is at present a purely civil, or 
ra&er benevolent appointment, depending upon the wiQ 
af the master ; yet, at we observed in &» last case, d» 
principle does exist: and when the nature of tbe Christian 
sabbath comes to be explained to and understood by them, 
the transltioQ from a day of rest to a da; of activity in the 
service of God, will meet with no opposition arising Grora 
motives of avarice or inhomani^. 

Bat we expect much from the auspicious circumstances' 
under which Christianity has received its introduction into. 
Uad^^ascar. In this view of the subject, we consider the 
keatmeot the natives have experienced from Europeans, in 
former times, as forming so strong a contrast with the 
ponduct of the British at the present period, that the effect 
must necessarily be great. Hitherto these people have 
seen the dait side of Emropean character only. In the first 
instance, when an attempt was made to form an establish- 
ment amongst them, whether it was to be of a commertual,. 
a political, or a religious nature, the same means were 
made use of to enforce it. W^ar and rapine, fire and' 
fiword, were employed ; and the poor frightened inhabitants, 
who escaped, were oUiged, if [H^selytiEiii was the (Aject, 
to submit to die cMiqnerora; and, knowing no^ng of the 
absurdity of popery, dioughttltbmselves happy in saving their 
' lives by adopting the idolatrous and preposterous mummery 

itife wat tit cau*t •/ sU Iki mitlat/, and orilered then both to rMld* in 
the s» Id future. Tbe roaring of the ocean ie belieTed ta ba Dotbioi le%% 
than the devQ and bii ipouse weepinj; for their children. 
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Aat. Ae monks forced n^cHi- ftou. llii^ faoverer, U iwl 

cbrutianmog ; and we mttcb qoMtiiHi wbe^er tbe Freach 
priests ever ejected tbe comrernoa of one Madegaaie; 
for if tbey hoi, the e^cts would be seen to tlos day. 
Cfariati^tf ii, indeed, like leaven, and when once iutro- 
daced in its parity, has tbe power of tbe Almighty hintelf 
fcr its protection, aad his Holy Spirit for its teaohor: anal 
if one native of Madagascar haci ever felt the tmth of the 
gospM on his heart, be could not bave cemained satisfled 
without commiuiicatiiig it to his oonntrymen. 

AjhI after the Frendi had done with the lUbdegassea 
as subjects, oe ratber, when the latter bad done with the 
farmer as masters, the case was, if possible, rendered stitt 
worse: — then carae the slave-trade to Mast the morab of 
die natives luid the character of Eurc^ieansj War then; 
assumed a new and- a more detestable feature amongst tbe . 
former; for instead of being prosecuted to save their /ives, 
tiiey were contiDUally intnted to gratify their avarice — ar 
pasnoD which, till that nnfortooate era, was scarcely known 
by thsm: and Europeans were continually to be seen- 
{dotting together, to excite the poor heathens to motnal 
revenge; that they might thereby gain jresh victims to 
satisfy the Western Moloch ! 

Now, let the reader glance his eye over the toansactiotu 
of the last ten years of the history of this people, aod 
say which is the system titat is best calculated to benefit 
tlie Madegasses? As soon as British inSaenca was. esfa- 
UiiAed, its beneficial effect began to be felt ; and alth w ^ b ' 
we hare s hi^ ofanioB of the discenimmt of ibe Made- 
gasses, yet it is no great proof of it that they soon be- 
came attached to our countrymen. Instead of plotting 
for Uleir destiuQtioa, the worthy agents of the British- 
govemment have been laying the most judicious plans for. 
their emancipation and civilisition ; tbe accomplishment' of 
Hkeii wishes has been already detmled, and the manly and! 
homane manner in which the whole proceeding baa beta. 
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- eondacted, has endeared the British nation to the Made* 
passes. Under these favourable circunutances haa.Cfaris- 
tianity received its introduetion, having the patronage of the 
king and his nobles, not as a matter of court policy, as is 
too frequently the case in polished nations, but in the 
honest simplicity and sincerib^ of their hearts, because they 
are convinced of its superiority over their present syrion 
of religion.* 

We are not ashamed to close our history with the 
declaration, that we conuder the events which we hate 
related, as highly illustntive of the overruHng power and 
providence of God; and we pi^ the man who, after read- 
ing such a chain of striking occorrences, can deliberately 
ascribe the combinatioa to chance, oreveu place them 
amongst tiie cvdinwy course of human events. We would 
not, for ten thousand such islands — alter the feelings 
excited by their wrongs are subsided — zeUuqui^ the focid^ 
of viewing the painful degradation in which the Made- 
gasses have, for so many years, been sunk, as a sort 
of mora/ ducipline — designed by Providence to prepare 
them for the reception of that Gospel, whose influence 
oonunnnicates* instantaneous light, Qfe, and liberty; which 
will be doubly sweet to them, when contrasted with their 
former ignorance and slavery. We delight to view them 
as the children of Abraham, the father of the faithful, and 
collateral heirs of the promises — to look upon them as the 
beloved child that " was lost, biit is found." lliey revive 
in our minds, and realize to our senses, the ancient Patri- 

. ■ RAdftnia himi*1f declsTCB he ha> iio failh in the superstitiunsof hit 
qountiy, but lie nakes us« of them to keep the people in subjection. 

Vihm General Bum ww tbere, he bad frequtDt conversations with an 
intelligent chief on the sut^ect of religion : b< u>e4 to Interrogate bim 
■bout bis faith and wunhip, hut the cluef aMmeil ashuaed of it, uid 
Koulil geaerolly answer — " Eng/ithman knotB Utter i kt tauth at Uado' 
ganar nian,iirag Gad," The general, who was a pious chacacter, was. 
then of opinion that au attempt to introduce CbriEtJauity into the island 
•toukl (Deceed. 
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arc^, who fed their floeks and their herds, jonniejriDg 
&om place to place, and forming amongst themselves a 
fraternit;, where every member was a brother or a sister, 
and over iriiom one common interest threw the mantle of 
affection! Such were the Madegasses amidst all their 
superstitions, till poisoned b; the breath of Europeans. 
Then (he box of Pandora was opened, and all die banefol 
passions, which were latent in their Inreasts, were called 
into exercise ; — ^bnt we will shnn the horrid picture, and 
radier congratnlate them upon their happy emancipation — 
not doubting but that the Almighty has blessings in store 
for them, which will amply compensate for the ages of 
suffering through which Hiey have passed. 

Nor can we forbear to congratnlate our country, which 
has thus taken by the hand, and nused, as it were, from the 
dead, a noble and generous, but abused, insulted, and 
betrayed people; and we are convinced, that every one 
who has a British heart, will feel himself elevated, at least 
one degree, in the scale of moral worth, by the generous 
part bis country has taken in this affair. What pecuniary 
advantage is adequate to the pleasure of thus bestowing 
h^ianess? — ^What selfish considerations are equal to the 
satisfaction of having rescued our fellow-creatures from 
misery? Much still, it is true, remains to be done; but 
we are convinced, that He who has begun the work, will 
himself raise the meuis and instruments to complete it. 
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